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The Scoundrel — 
and 
The Lady 


Anthony Cade was an international adventurer, a 
handsome, ironic blackguard on the run from the 
forces of the law. 


Virginia Revel was a beautiful, enchanting creature 
who moved with grace and charm in the highest 
levels of society. 


Yet both of them had a dark secret in their past, 
and danger shadowing their future. A vicious murder 
brought them together—then a cunning killer set 
about making sure that death would them part. ... 
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1. Anthony Cade Signs On 


“Gentleman Joe!” 
“Why, if it isn’t old Jimmy McGrath.” 
_ Castle’s Select Tour, represented by seven depressed- 
- looking females and three perspiring males, looked on with 
_ considerable interest. Evidently their Mr. Cade had met an 
old friend. They all admired Mr. Cade so much, his tall 
lean figure, his sun-tanned face, the lighthearted manner 
_ with which he settled.disputes and cajoled them all into 
good temper. This friend of his now—surely rather a 
i peculiar-looking man. About the same height as Mr. Cade, 
_ but thickset and not nearly so good-looking. The sort of 
Man one read about in books, who probably kept a saloon. 
Interesting, though. After all, that was what one came 
_ abroad for—to see all these peculiar things one read about 
in books. Up to now, they had been rather bored with Bula- 


Bit fortable, there. seemed to be nowhere particular to go 
_ until the moment should arrive to motor to the Matoppos. 
_ Very fortunately, Mr. Cade had suggested picture post- 
_ Cards. There was an excellent supply of picture postcards. 
_ Anthony Cade and his friend had stepped a little apart. 
__ “What the hell are you doing with this pack of females?” . 
_ demanded McGrath. “Starting a harem?” 
“Not with this little lot,” grinned Anthony. “Fae you 
aken a good look at them?” 
ae have that. Thought maybe you were lounge your eye 
si 99 
“My eyesight’s as good as ever it was. No, this is a 
~ Castle’s Select Tour. I’m Castle—the local Castle, I mean.” 
" “What the hell made you take on a job like that?” 
“A regrettable necessity for cash. I can assure you it 
i doesn’t suit my temperament.” rf 
Jimmy grinned. “Never a eee for regular work, bub 


_ “However, something will turn up soon, I expect,” he 
remarked hopefully. “It usually does.” : 
Jimmy chuckled. “If there’s any trouble brewing, An- 
thony Cade is sure to be in it sooner or later, I know that,” 
he said. “You’ve an absolute instinct for rows—and the 
nine lives of a cat. When can we have a yarn together?” 

Anthony sighed. “I’ve got to take these cackling hens 
to see -Rhodes’s grave.” 

“That’s the stuff,” said Jimmy approvingly. “They ll 
come back bumped black and blue with the ruts in the 

toad, and clamoring for bed to rest the bruises on, Then 
you and I will have a spot and exchange the news.” 

“Right. So long, Jimmy.” 

Anthony rejoined his flock of sheep. Miss Taylor, the 
youngest and most skittish of the party, instantly attacked 
him. “Oh, Mr. Cade, was that an old friend of yours?” 

“Tt was Miss Taylor. One of the friends of my blameless 
youth.” 

Miss Taylor giggled. “T thought he was such an inter- 

_esting-looking man.’ 

“Tl tell him you said so.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cade, how can you be-so naughty! The very 
idea! What was that name he called you?” 

-. “Gentleman Joe?” 

“Yes. Is your name Joe?” 

“JT thought you knew it was Anthony, Miss Taylor.” 

“Oh, go on with you!” cried Miss Taylor coquettishly. 

Anthony had by now well mastered his duties. In addi- 
___ tion to making the necessary arrangements of travel, they 
_ included soothing down irritable old gentlemen when their 
_ dignity was ruffled, seeing that elderly matrons had ample 
_ Opportunities to buy picture postcards, and flirting with 
_ everything under a catholic forty years of age. The last 
_ task was rendered easier for him by the extreme readiness 
- of the ladies in question to read a tender meaning into his 
most innocent remarks. 
- Miss Taylor returned to the attack. “Why does he call 
you Joe, then?” 
_ “Oh, just because it isn’t my name.” 

“And why Gentleman Joe?” 
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“The same kind of reason.” ee 
“Oh, Mr. Cade,” protested Miss Taylor, much distressed, 


last night what gentlemanly manners you had.” 
“Very kind of your father, I’m sure, Miss Taylor.” 


BP, > een. 2” 

_ “?'m overwhelmed.” 
“No, really, I mean it. ae 
“Kind hearts are more ne coronets,” said anthons 
and wishing fervently it was lunch time. 
“That’s such a beautiful poem, I always think. Do ae : 
Ow much poetry, Mr. Cade?” 
“I might recite The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck at 
pinch. ‘The boy stood on the burning deck, whence all 


_ with action if you like. ‘The boy stood on the burning 
Wh ence all but he had fied’—for that bit I run to and fro 


_ Miss Taylor screamed with laughter. 

~ “Oh, do look at Mr. Cade! Isn’t he funny?” 
“Time for morning tea,” said Anthony briskly. “Come 
way. There is an excellent café in the next street.” 
‘I presume,” said Mrs. Caldicott, in her deep voice, — 
at the expense is included in the Tour?” 


™ professional manner, “is an extra.” 
_ “Disgraceful. ty 


Caldicott’s eyes gleamed, and she remarked with the 


morning! I can heat that up on the spirit lamp. Come, 


ught. ee 
“Oh lord,” muttered Anthony, “what a lot of funny Be ae 
it does oe to make a world.” Bee 


“Tm sure you shouldn’t say that. Papa- was saying ony ues 


“And we are all agreed that you are quite the gentle- — = 


aguely, without a notion of what he meant by the remark, 


tethad ficd® That's all I know, but I can do that bk 


_ deck’—whoosh—whoosh—whoosh—(the flames, you see) ; 


Morning tea, Mrs. Caldicott,” said Anthony, assuming mY 


“Life is full of trials, isn’t it?” said Anthony cheerfully. ee 


one springing amine, “I suspected as much, andin 
pation I poured off some tea into a jug at breakfast 


ther.” Mr. and Mrs. Caldicott sailed off triumphantly to — ss 
¢ hotel, the lady’s back complacent with successful fore- 


He marshaled the rest of the party in the direction of 
the café. Miss Taylor kept by his side, and resumed her 
catechism. “Is it a long time since you saw your friend?” 

“Just Over seven years.” 

“Was it in Africa you knew him?” 

“Yes, not this part though. The first time I ever saw 
Jimmy McGrath, he was all trussed up ready for the cook- 
- ing pot. Some of the tribes in the interior are cannibals, — 
you know. We got there just in time.” 

“What happened?” 

“Very nice little shindy. We potted some of the beggars, 
and the rest took to their heels.” 
ee “Oh, Mr. Cade, what an adventurous life you must have 
ee ded!” y 

“Wery peaceful, I assure you.” 

But it was clear that the lady did not believe him. 


It was about ten o’clock that night when Anthony Cade 


a walked into the small room where Jimmy McGrath was 


busy manipulating various bottles. “Make it strong, James,” 
he implored. “I can tell you, I need it.” 
“T should think you did, my boy. I wouldn’t take on that 
job of yours for anything.” 
“Show me another, and I'll jump out of it fast enough.” 
McGrath poured out his own drink, tossed it off with — 
a practiced hand, and mixed a second one. Then he said 
slowly, “Are you in earnest about that, old son?” 
“About what?” : 
“Chucking this job of yours if you could get another?” 
-“Why? You don’t mean to say that you’ve got a job 


going begging? Why don’t you grab it yourself?” 


“J have grabbed it—but I don’t much fancy it. That’s 
why I’m trying to pass it on to you.” 
Anthony became suspicious, “What’s wrong with it? 


oa They haven’t engaged you to teach in a Sunday school, | 


_ have they?” 
‘Do you think anyone would choose me to teach in a ~ 
Sunday school?” 
“Not if they knew you well, certainly.” 


“Is a perfectly good job—nothing wrong with it what- 
soever.” 

“Not in South America by any lucky chance? I’ve rather 
got my eye on South America. There’s a very tidy little 
revolution coming off in one of those little republics soon.” 

McGrath grinned. “You always were keen on revolu- 
tions—anything to be mixed up in a really good row.” 

“T feel my talents might be appreciated out there. I tell 
you, Jimmy, I can be jolly useful in a revolution—to one 
Side or the other. It’s better than making an honest living 
any day.” 

“T think I’ve heard that sentiment from you before, my 
son. No, the job isn’t in South America—it’s in England.” 
’ “England? Return of hero to his native land after many 
long years. They can’t dun you for bills after seven years, 
can they, Jimmy?” 

“IT don’t think so. Well, are you on for hearing more 
about it?” 

“Ym on all right. The thing that worries me is why 
you're not taking it on yourself.” 

“Tl tell you. I’m after gold, Anthony—far up in the 
interior.” 

Anthony whistled and looked at him. “You’ve always 
been after gold, Jimmy, ever since I knew you. It’s your 
Weak spot—your own particular little hobby. You’ve fol- 
lowed up more wild-cat trails than anyone I know.” 

“And in the end Ill strike it. You'll see.” 

“Well, everyone his own hobby. Mine’s rows, yours is 
gold.” - 

“Til tell you the whole story. I suppose you know all 
about Herzoslovakia?” 

Anthony looked up sharply. “Herzoslovakia?” he said, 
With a curious ring in his voice. 

“Yes. Know anything about it?” 

There was quite an appreciable pause before Anthony 
answered. Then he said slowly, “Only what everyone knows, 
It’s one of the Balkan states, isn’t it? Principal rivers, un- 
known. Principal mountains, also unknown, but fairly num- 
€rous. Capital, -Ekarest. Population, chiefly brigands. 
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Hobby, assassinating kings and having revolutions. Last 
king, Nicholas IV. Assassinated about seven years ago. 
Since then it’s been a republic. Altogether a very likely 
spot. You might have mentioned before that Herzoslovakia 
came into it.” 

“It doesn’t except indirectly.” 

Anthony gazed at him more in sorrow than in anger. 

“You ought to do something about this, James,” he 
said. “Take a correspondence course,.or something. If 
-you’d told a story like this in the good old Eastern days, 
you'd have been hung up by the heels and bastinadoed or 
something equally unpleasant.” 

Jimmy pursued his course quite angie by these stric- 
tures. “Ever heard of Count Stylptitch?” 

“Now you're talking,” said Anthony. “Many people who 
have never heard of Herzoslovakia would brighten at the 
mention of Count Stylptitch. The Grand Old Man of the 
Balkans. The greatest statesman of modern times. The big- 
gest villain unhung. The point of view all depends on which 
newspaper you take in. But be sure of this, Count Stylp- 
titch will be remembered long after you and I are dust and 
ashes, James. Every move and counter move in the Near 
East for the last twenty years has had Count Stylptitch at 
the bottom of it. He’s been a dictator and a patriot and a 
statesman—and nobody knows exactly what he has been, 
except that he’s been a perfect king of intrigue. Well, what 
about him?” 

“He was Prime Minister of Herzoslovakia—that’s why 
I mentioned it first.” 

“You’ve no sense of proportion, Jimmy. Herzoslovakia 
is of no importance at all compared to Stylptitch. It just 
provided him with a birthplace and a post in public affairs. 
But I thought he was dead?” 

“So he is. He died in Paris about two months ago. What 
I’m telling you about happened some years ago.” 

“The question is,” said Anthony, “what are you telling 
me about?” 
Jimmy accepted the rebuke and hastened on. “It was 
like this. I was in Paris—just four years ago, to be exact. 
I was walking along one night in rather a lonely part, when 
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oe saw half a dozen French toughs beating up a respectable- — is 


» 


bt about that, but he was sober enough to getmy name 
od address out of me, and he came along and thanked 
next day. Did the thing in style too. It was then that 
found out it was Count Stylptitch I’'d rescued. He’d got Bar 
house up by the Bois.” a 
Anthony nodded. “Yes, Stylptitch went to live in Paris 
er the assassination of King Nicholas. They wanted him 
me back and be president later, but he wasn’t taking © 
He remained sound to his monarchical principals, 
gh he was reported to have his finger in all the back- — 
pies that went on in the Balkans. Very deep, the late _ 
nt Stylptitch.” 
Nicholas IV was the man who had a funny testa, in 
os wasn't he?” said Jimmy suddenly. 
* said Anthony. “And it did for him too, poor beg- 
: She was some little guttersnipe of a music-hall artiste _ 
aris—not even a suitable for a morganatic alliance. But 
olas had a frightful crush on her, and she was all out 
eing a queen. Sounds fantastic, but they managed it 
lehow. Called her the Countess Popofisky, or something, p 
pretended she had Romanoff blood in her veins. Nicho- 
ied her in the Cathedral at Ekarest with a couple — 
awilling archbishops to do the job, and she was crowned 
Queen Varaga. Nicholas squared his ministers, and I 
pose he thought that was all that mattered—but he for- 
to reckon with the populace. They’re very aristocratic — 
reactionary in Herzoslovakia. They like their kings and 
ens to be the genuine article. There were mutterings — 
‘discontent, and the usual ruthless suppressions, and the — 
uprising which stormed the palace, murdered the king. 
ueen, and peered a republic. It's been a republic 


ever since—but things still manage to be pretty lively there, 
so I’ve heard. They’ve assassinated a president or two, just 
to keep their hand in. But let’s get back to the subject. You 
had got to where Count Stylptitch was hailing you as his 
preserver.” : 

“Yes. Well, that was the end of that business. I came 
back to Africa and never thought of it again until about 
two weeks ago I got a queer-looking parcel which had 
‘been following me all over the place for the Lord knows- 
how long. I’d seen in a paper that Count Stylptitch had 
recently died in Paris. Well, this parcel contained his mem- 
oirs—or reminiscences, or whatever you call the things. 


~ There was a note enclosed to the effect that if I delivered 
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the manuscript at a certain firm of publishers in London 
on or before October 13 they were instructed to hand me 
a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds? Did you say a thousand pounds, 
Jimmy?” 

“I did, my son. I hope to God it’s not a hoax. Put not 
your trust in princes or politicians, as the saying goes. Well, 
' there it is. Owing to the way the manuscript had been fol- 
lowing me around, I had no time to lose. It was a pity, all 
the same. I’d just fixed up this trip to the interior, and Pd 
set my heart on going. I shan’t get such a good chance 
again.” A 

“You're incurable, Jimmy. A thousand pounds in the 
hand is worth a lot of mythical gold.” 

“And supposing it’s all a hoax? Anyway, here I am, 
passage booked and everything, on the way to Cape Town 
—and then you blow along!” 

Anthony got up and lit a cigarette. “I begin to perceive 
your drift, James. You go gold hunting as planned, and I 
collect the thousand pounds for you. How much do I get 
out of it?” 

“What do you say to a quarter?” 

“Two hundred and fifty pounds free of income tax, as 
the saying goes?” 

“That’s it.” 

“Done, and just to make you gnash your teeth I'll tell 
you that I would have gone for a hundred! Let me tell 


it tae McGrath, you won’t die in your bed counting 4 
ip your bank balance.” : 
“Anyway, it’s a deal?” a 
“Tt’s a deal all right. I’m on. And colfasion to Castle's 

lect Tours.” They drank the toast solemnly. 


A Lady in Distress 


that’s that,” said Anthony, finishing off his glass and 
acing it on the table. “What boat were you going on?” 
Granarth Castle.” ef 
Passage booked in your name, I suppose, so I'd better 
vel as James McGrath. We’ve outgrown the passport 
siness, haven’t we?” Me 
“No odds either way. You and I are totally unlike, but 
probably have the same description on one of those _ 
nking things. Height 6 feet, hair brown, eyes blue, nose, 
inary, chin ordinary—” Se 
“Not so much of this ‘ordinary’ stunt. Let me tell you _ 
-Castle’s selected me out of several applicants solely — 
count of my pleasing appearance and nice manners.” 
y grinned. “I noticed your manners this morning.” 
“The devil you did.” oy 
Knthony rose and paced up and down the room. Bis. 
ow was slightly wrinkled, and it was some minutes before 
: spoke. “Jimmy,” he said at last. “Stylptitch died in Paris. 
jat’s the point of sending a manuscript from Paris to_ 
idon via Africa?” ef 
ty shook his head helplessly. “T don’t know.” 

not do it up in a nice little parcel and send it 


Sounds a damn sight more ‘sensible, I agree.” % 
Of course,” continued Anthony, “I know that kings and 
ns and government Officials are prevented by etiquette 
om doing anything in a simple, straightforward fashion. 
ence King’s Messengers and all that. In medieval days you 
fellow a signet ring as a sort of Open Sesame. ‘Th ae 


King’s Ring! Pass, my lord!’ And usually it was the other 
fellow who had stolen it. I always wonder why some bright 
lad never hit on the expedient of copying the ring—making 
a dozen or so, and selling them at a hundred ducats apiece. 
They seem to have had no initiative in the Middle Ages.” 

Jimmy yawned. 

“My remarks on the Middle Ages don’t seem to amuse 
“you. Let us get back to Count Stylptitch. From France to 
England via Africa seems a bit thick even for a diplo- 
matic personage. If he merely wanted to ensure that you 
should get a thousand pounds he could have left it to you in 
his will. Thank God neither you nor I are too proud to ac- 
cept a legacy! Stylptitch must have been balmy.” 

“You'd think’ so, wouldn’t you?” 

Anthony frowned and continued his pacing. “Have you 
read the thing at all?” he asked suddenly. 

“Read what?” 

“The manuscript.” 

“Good lord, no. What do you think I want to read a 
thing of that kind for?” 

Anthony smiled. “I just wondered, that’s all. You know 
a lot of trouble has been caused by memoirs. Indiscreet 
revelations, that sort of thing. People who. have been close 
as an oyster all their lives seem positively to relish causing 
trouble when they themselves shall be comfortably dead. 
It gives them a kind of malicious glee. Jimmy, what sort of 
a man was Count Stylptitch? You met him and talked to 
him, and you’re a pretty good judge of raw human nature. 
Could you imagine him being a vindictive old devil?” 

Jimmy shook his head. “It’s difficult to tell. You see, 
that first night he was distinctly canned, and the next day 
he was just a high-toned old boy with the most beautiful 
‘Manners overwhelming me with compliments till I didn’t 
know where to look.” 

“And he didn’t say anything interesting when he was 
drunk?” 

Jimmy cast his mind back, wrinkling his brows as he 
did so. “He said he knew where the Kohinoor was,” he 
volunteered doubtfully. 

“Oh, well,” said Anthony, “we all know that. They keep 
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in the Tower, don’t they? Behind thick plate glass and — 
m bars, with a lot of gentlemen in fancy dress eats pee 
und to see you don’t pinch anything.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Jimmy. ky 
‘Did Stylptitch say anything else of the same kind? That 
e knew which city the Wallace Collection was in, for in- 
stance?” . 
Jimmy shook his head. eee 
“Hm!” said Anthony. He lit another cigarette, "and. once 
ore began pacing up and down the room. “You. never 

‘ad the papers, I suppose, you heathen?” he threw out 
sently. : 
“Not very often,” said McGrath simply. “They’re not 
bout anything that interests me as a rule.? on 
“Thank heaven I’m more civilized. There have been — 
eral mentions of Herzoslovakia lately. Hints at a royal- 


‘Nicholas IV didn’t leave a son,” said Jimmy. “But I 
don’t suppose for a minute that the Obolovitch dynasty is 
Ktinct. There are probably shoals of young *uns knocking 


« “So that there wouldn’t be any difficulty in finding a Bi a! 
eee eae 
Not in the least, I should say,” replied Jimmy. “You 
w, I don’t wonder at their getting tired-of republican 
itutions. A full-blooded, virile people like that must — 
nd it awfully tame to pot at presidents after being used to — 
ags. And talking of kings, that reminds me of something © 
old Stylptitch let out that night. He said he knew 
‘gang oe was after him. They were King Victor’s peo- 
e said.” ae 
“What?” Anthony wheeled round suddenly. : 
slow grin widened on McGrath’s face. “Just a mite 
ited, aren't you, Gentleman Joe?” he drawled. igs 
Don’t be an ass, Jimmy. You’ve just said something 
er important.” He went over to the window and stood — 
e looking out. . 

“Who is this King Victor, anyway?” demanded ers 
other Balkan monarch?” — 
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“No,” said Anthony slowly. “He isn’t that kind of a 
king.” 

“What is he, then?” 

There. was a pause, and then Anthony spoke. “He’s a 
‘crook, Jimmy. The most notorious jewel thief in the world. 
A fantastic, daring fellow, not to be daunted by anything. 
King Victor was the nickname he was known by in Paris. 
Paris was the headquarters of his gang. They caught him 
there and put him away for seven years on a minor charge. 
They couldn’t prove the more important things against him. 
He’ll be out soon—or he may be out already.” 

“Do you think Count Stylptitch had anything to do © 
with putting him away? Was that why the gang went for 
him? Out of revenge?” | 

- “I don’t know,” said Anthony. “It doesn’t seem likely 
-on the face of it. King Victor never stole the crown jewels — 
of Herzoslovakia as far as I’ve heard. But the whole thing 
seems rather suggestive, doesn’t it? The death of Stylptitch, 
the memoirs, and the rumors in the papers—all vague but 
interesting. And there’s a further rumor to the effect that 
they’ve found oil in Herzoslovakia. I’ve a feeling in my 
bones, James, that people are getting ready to be inter- 
ested in that unimportant little country.” 

“What sort of people?” 

“Financiers in City offices.” 

“What are you driving at with all this?” 

“Trying to make an easy job difficult, that’s all.” 

“You can’t pretend there’s going to be any difficulty in — 
handing over a simple manuscript at a publisher’s office?” — 
“No,” said Anthony regretfully. “I don’t suppose there'll 
be anything difficult about that. But shall I tell you, James, 

where I propose to go with my £250?” 

“South America?” 7 

“No; my lad, Herzoslovakia. I shall stand in with the 
Republic, I think. Very probably I shall end up as presi- 
dent.” | 

“Why not announce yourself as the principal Obolo- 
vitch and be a king while you’re about it?” 

“No, Jimmy. Kings are for life. Presidents only take on 
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e job for four years or so. It would quite amuse me to 
govern a kingdom like Herzoslovakia for four years.” 
“The average for kings is even less, I should say,” inter- 
polated Jimmy. 

“Tt will probably be a serious temptation to me to em- 
bezzle your share of the thousand pounds. You won’t want 
it, you know, when you get back weighed down with nug- — 
gets. I'll invest it for you in Herzoslovakian oil shares. You 
now, James, the more I think of it, the more pleased I 
m with this idea of yours. I should never have thought of 
erzoslovakia if you hadn’t mentioned it. I shall spend 
‘One day in London, collecting the booty, and then away by 
the Balkan express!” 

“You won’t get off quite as fast as that. I didn’t mention 
before, but I’ve got another little commission for you.” 
; _ Anthony sank into a chair and eyed him severely. “I 
mew all along that you were keeping something dark. 
This is where the catch comes in.’ 

“Not a bit. It’s just something that’s got to be done to 
p a lady.” 

“Once and for all, James, I refuse to be mixed up in 
‘our beastly love affairs.” 

“It’s not a love affair. I’ve never seen the woman, Ill 
you the whole story.” 

If Tye got to listen to more of your long, rambling 
ies, I shall have to have another drink.” 

His "host complied hospitably with this demand, then 
gan the tale. “It was when I was up in Uganda. There 
a navvy there whose life I had saved—” 

‘Tf I were you, Jimmy, I should write a short book en- 
ed Lives I Have Saved. This is the second I’ve heard of 


‘Oh, well, I didn’t really do anything this time. Just. 
ed the fellow out of the iver. Like all navvies, he 
dn’t swim.” 

‘Wait a minute, has this story anything to do bb the 
er business?” By 
Nothing whatever, though, oddly knotiphis now I remem-_ 
it, the man was a Herzoslovakian. We always called 
n Dutch Pedro though.” 
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Anthony nodded indifferently. “Get on with the good 
work, James.” 
“Well, the fellow was sort of grateful about it. Hung 
around like a dog. About six months later he died of fever. 
- Iwas with him. Last thing, just as he was pegging out, he 
-_ beckoned me and whispered some excited jargon about 2 
= secret—a gold mine, I thought he said. Shoved an oilskin 
< packet into my hand which he’d always worn next his skin. 
— Well, I didn’t think much of it at the time. It wasn’t until 
S a_week afterward that I opened the packet. Then I was 
___ curious, I must confess. I shouldn’t have thought that 
_._~ Dutch Pedro would have had the sense to know a gold 
mine when he saw it—but there’s no accounting for 
luck—” 
“And at the mere thought of gold, your heart beat pit- 
ter-pat as always,” interrupted Anthony. j 
I was never so disgusted in my life. Gold mine, in- 
deed! I dare say it may have been a gold mine to him, 
the dirty dog. Do you know what it was? A woman’s let 
ters—yes, a woman’s letters, and an Englishwoman at that. 
The skunk had been blackmailing her—and he had the 
impudence to pass on his dirty bag of tricks tome.” 
“I like to see your righteous heat, James, but let me 
point ouf to you that crooks will be crooks. He meant 
well. You had saved his life, he bequeathed to you a profit- 
able source of raising money—your high-minded British 
Se ideals did not enter his horizon.” 
Se “Well, what the hell was I to do with the things? Burn 
- em, that’s what I thought at first. And then it occurred | 
ie to me that there would be that poor dame, not knowing 
they'd be destroyed, and always living in a quake and a 
dread lest that fellow should turn up again one day” 
“You've more imagination than I gave you credit for, 
Jimmy,” observed Anthony, lighting a cigarette. “I admit 
that the case presented more difficulties than were at first 
apparent. What about just sending them to her by post?” 
y “Like all women, she'd put no date and no address on 
most of the letters. There was a kind of address on one— 
: just one word. Chimneys.” 
Anthony paused in the act of blowing out his match, 


mad he dropped it with a quick jek of the wrist. as it burned 


“Why, do you know it?” 
“Sts one of the stately homes of England, my dear 
James. A place where kings and queens go for week-ends, 
and diplomats foregather and diplome.” 
_ “That's one of the reasons why I’m glad that you’re 
~ going to England instead of me. You know all these 
peas,” said Jimmy simply. “A josser like myself from 
_th backwoods of Canada would be making all sorts of 
bloomers. But someone like you who’s been to Eton and 
#H atrow—” 
' “Only one of them,” said Anthony modestly. 
“will be able to carry it through. Why didn’t I send 
m to her, you say? Well, it seemed to me dangerous. 
m what I could make out, she seemed to have a jealous 
iband. Suppose he opened the letter by mistake. Where 
ald the poor dame be then? Or she might be dead— 
letters looked as though they’d been written some time. 
I figured it out, the only thing was for someone to 


Anthony threw away his cigarette, and coming across 
his friend clapped him affectionately on the back. 
“You're a real knight-errant, Jimmy,” he said. “And 
backwoods of Canada should be proud of you. I shan’t 
do the job half as prettily as you would.” 

- “You'll take it on then?” 

_ “Of course.” 

McGrath rose, and going across to a drawer took out a 


are. You'd better have a look at them.” 

_ “ts it necessary? On the whole, I’d rather not.” 

_ “Weil, from what you say. about this Chimneys place, 
mtd have been staying there only. We’d better look 
ough the letters and see if there’s any clue as to where 
She really hangs out.” 

_ “I suppose you're right.” 


ing what they had hoped to find. Anthony gathered 


} it finger. “Chimneys?” he said. “That’s rather extraor-— 


them to England and put them into her own hands.” 


idle of letters and threw them on the table. “Here you ~ 


went through the letters carefully, but without — 
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“them up again thoughtfully. “Poor little devil,” he re- 


marked. “She was scared stiff.” 
Jimmy nodded. “Do you think you’ll be able to find her 
all right?” he asked anxiously. ; 

“I won't leave England till I have. You're very con- 
cerned about this unknown lady, James?” i 
Jimmy ran his finger thoughtfully over the signature. 
“Its a pees name,” he said apologetically. “Virginia 

Revel.” 


3. Anxiety in High Places 


“Quite so, my dear fellow, quite so,” said Lord Caterham. 


‘He had used the same words three times already, each 


time in the hope that they would end the interview and 
permit him to escape. He disliked very much being forced 


to stand on the steps of the exclusive London club to which 


he belonged and listen to the interminable ii any, of 
the Hon. George Lomax. 

Clement Edward Alistair Brent, ninth Marquis of Casa | 
ham, was a small gentleman, shabbily dressed, and entirely 
unlike the popular conception of a marquis. He had faded 
blue eyes, a thin melancholy nose, and a vague but cour- 
teous manner. | 

The principal misfortune of Lord Caterham’s life was 
to have succeeded his brother, the. eighth Marquis, four 
years ago. For the previous Lord Caterham had been a 
man of mark, a household word all over England. At one 
time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, he had always 
bulked largely in the counsels of the Empire, and his coun-— 


- try seat, Chimneys, was famous for its hospitality. Ably 


seconded by his wife, a daughter of the Duke of Perth, his- 
tory had been made and unmade at informal week-end 
parties at Chimneys, and there was hardly anyone of note 
in England—or indeed in Europe—who had not, at one 
time or another, stayed there. ; 

That was all very well. The ninth Marquis of Caterham 


_ had the utmost respect and esteem for the memory of his 
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_ brother. Henry had done that kind of thing magnificently. 
What Lord Caterham objected to was the assumption that 
he was bound to follow in his brother’s footsteps, and 
that Chimneys was a national possession rather than a 
private country house. There was nothing that bored Lord 
Caterham more than politics—unless it was politicians. 
Hence his impatience under the continued eloquence of 
George Lomax. A robust man, George Lomax, inclined 

_ to stoutness, with a red face and protuberant eyes, and an 

' immense ‘sense of his own importance. 

“You see the point, Caterham? We can’t—we simply 

can’t afford a scandal of any kind sey now. The position 
is one of the utmost delicacy.” 

“Tt always is,” said Lord Caterham, with a flavor of 

_ irony. 

“My dear fellow, I’m in a position to know!” 

“Oh, quite so, quite so,” said Lord Caterham, falling 
_ back upon his previous line of defense. 
~ “One slip over this Herzoslovakian business and we're 
_ done. It is most important that the oil concessions should 

be granted to a British company. You must see that?” 

“Of course, of course.’ 

“Prince Michael Obolovitch arrives the end of the week, 
and the whole thing can be carried through at Chimneys . 
under the guise of a shooting-party. i 
_ “I was thinking of going abroad this week,” said Lord 

Caterham. 
_ Nonsense, my dear Caterham, no one goes abroad in 
~ early October.” 

- ““My doctor seems to think I’m in rather a bad way,” | 

' said Lord Caterham, eyeing a taxi that was crawling past 

' with longing eyes. He was quite unable to make a dash 

_ for liberty, however, since Lomax had the unpleasant habit 

§ of retaining a hold upon a person with whom he was en- 

_ gaged in serious conversation—doubtless the result of long 

_ €Xperience. In this case, he had a firm grip of the lapel of 

_ Lord Caterham’s coat. 

_ “My dear man, I put it to you imperially. In a moment 

of national crisis, such as is fast approaching—” 

Lord Caterham wriggled uneasily. He felt suddenly that 
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he would rather give any number of house parties than 
listen to George Lomax quoting from one of his own 
speeches. He knew by experience that Lomax was quite 
capable of going on for twenty minutes without a stop. “All 
right,” he said hastily, “Tl do it. You'll arlauee the whole 
- thing, I suppose:” 
“My dear fellow, there’s nothing to arrange. Chimneys, 
. quite apart from its historic associations, is ideally situ- 
ated. I shall be at the Abbey, less than seven miles away. 
It wouldn’t do, of course, for me to be actually a member 
of the house party.” 
“Of course not,” agreed Lord Caterham, who had no 
idea why it would not do, and was not interested to learn. 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind having Bill eee 
though. He’d be useful to run messages.” 
“Delighted,” said Lord Caterham, with a shade more 
animation. “Bill’s quite a decent shot, and Bundle likes 
him. ” 


“The shooting, of course, is not really important. It’s = 


only the pretext, as it were.” 
"Lord Caterham looked depressed again. 


“That will be all, then. The Prince, his suite, Bill Ever- 


sleigh. Herman Isaacstein—” 
4 “Who?” 

“Herman Isaacstein. The representative of the syndicate 
I spoke to you about.” 

“The All British Syndicate?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Nothing—nothing—I only wondered, that’s all.” 

“Then, of course, there ought to be one or two outsiders 
—just to give the thing a bona fide appearance. Lady Ei- 


teen could see to that—young people, uncritical, and with 


no idea of poltics.” 
i “Bundle would -attend to that all right, I’m sure.” 
2 “T wonder now.” Lomax seemed struck by an idea. “You 
_ remember the matter I was speaking about just now?” 
“You've been speaking about so many things.” 
“No, no, I mean this unfortunate contretemps”—he 
lowered his voice to a mysterious whisper—“the memoirs 
- —Count Stylptitch’s memoirs.” 
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_ “] think you’re wrong about that,” said Lord Caterham, 
s ressing a yawn. “People like scandal. Damn it all, I 
si reminiscences myself—and enjoy em too.” 

“The point is not whether people will read them or not 
'—they’ll read them fast enough—but their publication at 

‘this juncture might ruin everything—everything. The peo- 
ple of Herzoslovakia wish to restore the monarchy, and 
‘are prepared to offer the crown to Prince Michael who 
has the support of our Government—” 

_ “And who is prepared to grant concessions to eases 
tr Co. in return for the loan of a million or so to set him 
the throne—” 

“Caterham, Caterham,” implored Lomax in- an agon- 
whisper. “Discretion, I beg of you. Above all things, 


_ “And the point is,” continued Lord Caterham, with 
ome relish, though he lowered his voice in obedience to 

© other’s appeal, “that some of Stylptitch’s reminis- 
aces may upset the apple cart? Tyranny and misbehavior 
‘the Obolovitch family generally, eh? Questions asked 
the House. Why replace the present broad-minded and 
jocratic form of government by an obsolete ibe 


the government. That kind of thing—eh?” : 
Lomax nodded. “And there might be worse still,” he 
eathed. “Suppose—only suppose that some reference 
hould be made to—to that unfortunate disappearance— 
you know what I mean.” 
Lord Caterham stared at him. “No, I don’t. What dis- 
pearance?” 
_ “You must have heard of it? Why, it happened while 
they were at Chimneys. Henry was terribly upset about it. 
almost ruined his career.” 
_ “You interest me enormously,” said Lord Caterham. 
‘Who or what disappeared?” 
_ Lomax leaned forward and put his mouth to Lord Cater- 
m’s ear. The latter withdrew it hastily. “For God’s sake, 
di n't hiss at me.” 
Hs “You heard what I said?” 
_ “Yes, I did,” said Lord Caterham reluctantly. “I re- 
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member now hearing something about it at the time. Very 
curious affair. I wonder who did it. It was never recov- 


_ered?” 


“Never. Of course we had to go about the matter with 
the utmost discretion. No hint of the loss could be allowed 
to leak out. But Stylptitch was there at the time. He knew 
something. Not all, but something. We were at logger- 
heads with him once or twice over the Turkish question. 
Suppose that in sheer malice he has set the whole thing 
down for the world to read. Think of the scandal—of the 
far-reaching results. Everyone would say—why was it 
hushed up?” 

“Of course they would,” said Lord Caterham, with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

Lomax, whose voice had risen to a high pitch, took a 
grip on himself. “I must keep calm,” he murmured. “I 
must keep calm. But I ask you this, my dear fellow. If he 
didn’t mean mischief, why did he send the manuscript to 
London in this roundabout way?” 

“It’s odd, certainly. You are sure of your facts?” 

“Absolutely. We—er—had our agents in Paris. The 
memoirs were conveyed away secretly some weeks before 
his death.” 

“Yes, it looks as though there’s something in it,” said 
Caterham, with the same relish he had displayed before. 

“We have found out that they were sent to a man called 
Jimmy, or James, McGrath, a Canadian at present in 


— Africa.” 


“Quite an imperial affair, isn’t it?” said Lord Caterham 
cheerily. 

“James McGrath is due to arrive by the Granarth Castle 
tomorrow—Thursday.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“We shall, of course, approach him at once, point out 
the possibly serious consequences, and beg him to defer 
publication of the memoirs for at least a month, and in 
any case to permit them to be judiciously—er—edited.” 

“Supposing that he says, ‘No, sir,’ or Til damned well 
see you in hell first,’ or something bright and beezy like 
that?” suggested Lord Caterham. 
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_ “That's just what I'm afraid of,” said Lomax simply. 
"That's why it suddenly occurred to me that it might be 
a good thing to ask him down to Chimneys as well. He'd me 
be flattered, naturally, at being asked to meet Prince Mi-- 
thael, and it might be easier to handle him.” es 
" “Pm not going to do it,” said Lord Caterham hastily. 
-“I don’t get on with Canadians, never did—especially those 
that have lived much in Africa!” eae 
~,. You'd probably find him a splendid fellow—a rough —— 
nd, you know.” ~ 
“No, Lomax. I put my foot down there absolutely. Some- 
else has got to tackle him.” i Paes 
has occurred to me,” ee ee ee er = 
it be very useful here. Told enough and not too much, ~— 
junderstand. A woman could handle the whole thing : 
: y and with tact—put the position before him, as 
were, without getting his back up. Not that I approve of Z 
en in politics—St. Stephen’s is ruined, absolutely e 
‘nowadays. But woman in her own sphere can do n 
ts. Look at Henry’s wife and what she did for him = 
tia Was Magnificent, unique, a perfect political host- — 


ou don’t want me to ask Marcia down for this party, : 
ee em faintly, impinge yor 
© at the mention of his redoubtable sister-in-law. Se 
ed me I was speaking of the eS 
of women in general. No, I suggest a young 
Dewi of charm, beauty, iatclligence?” A Seer 
Bundie? Bundle would be no use at all, and she'd 
Scream with laughter at the suggestion.” ae 
Was not thinking of Lady Eileen. Your daughter, Ca- 
erham, is charming, simply charming, but quite a child. — 
We need someone with savoir-faire, poise, knowledge of Ae 
 world— Ah, of course, the yery person. My cousin 


Mrs. Revel?” Lord Caterham brightened up. He began 
1 that he might possibly enjoy the party after all “A 
ge 8 tas, Poem. The most ciara Ee: 
Te ici eakinn affsics ton: Her hus- as 
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band was at the embassy there, you remember. And, as 
you say, a woman of great personal charm.” 

“A delightful creature,” murmured Lord Cotectarinss 

“That is settled, then.” 

Mr. Lomax relaxed his hold on Lord Caterhains lapel, 
and the latter was quick to avail himself of the chance. 

“By-by, Lomax, you'll make all the arrangements, won’t 
you?” He dived into a taxi. As far as it is possible for one 
- upright Christian gentleman to dislike another upright 

Christian gentleman, Lord Caterham disliked the Hon. 
George Lomax. He disliked his puffy red face, his heavy 
breathing, and his prominent blue eyes. He thought of the 
coming week and sighed. A nuisance, an abominable nui- 
sance. Then he thought of Virginia Revel and cheered up 
a little. “A delightful creature,” he murmured to himself. 
“A most delightful creature.” 


4, A Very Charming Lady 


George Lomax returned straightway to Whitehall. As he 
entered the sumptuous apartment in which he transacted 
affairs of state, there was a scuffling sound. Mr. Bill Ever- 
sleigh was assiduously filing letters, but a large armchair 
near the window was still warm from contact with a human 
form. A very likable young man, Bill Eversleigh. Age at a 
guess, 25, big and rather ungainly in his movements, a 
pleasurably ugly face, a splendid set of white teeth and a 
pair of honest brown eyes. 

“Richardson sent up that report yet?” 

*No, sir. Shall I get on to him about it?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Any telephone messages?” 

“Miss Oscar is dealing with most of them. Mr. Isaac- 
stein wants to know if you can dine with him at the Savoy — 
tomorrow.” 

“Tell Miss Oscar to look in my engagement book. If ’m 
not engaged, she can ring up and accept.” 

“Yes, sir.” | 

“By the way, Eversleigh, you might ring up a number 
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_ bang, and Piwed to the instrument on the desk. With his 
and upon it, he paused, as though in sudden recollection. 


jeorge Lomax frowned. “Annoying,” he said, “distinctly 

oying.” He tapped the table undecidedly. 

oTf it’s anything important, sir, perhaps I might go round 

ere now in a taxi. She’s sure to be in at this time in the 
ning.” 

George Lomax hesitated, pondering the matter. Bill 

ed expectantly, poised for instant flight, should the 

ply be favorable. “Perhaps that would be the best plan,” 

id Lomax at last. “Very well, then take a taxi there and 

'Mrs. Revel if she will be at home this afternoon at 

ur O'clock as I am very anxious to see her about an im- 

rtant matter.” ; 

“Right sir.” Bill seized his hat and departed. Ten minutes 

: a taxi deposited him at 487 Pont Street. He rang the 

ii and executed a loud rat-tat on the knocker. The door 

Opened by a grave functionary to whom Bill nodded 

ith the ease of long acquaintance. 

Morning, Chilvers. Mrs. Revel in?” 

believe, sir, that she is just going out.” 

that you, Bill?” called a voice over the banisters. “T 


lalk to me.” 
looked up at the face that was ius down on 


ears a state of babbling incoherency. He took 


ed hands tightly in his. “Hullo, Virginia!” 
ome Bill!” 7 


irs two at a time and clasped Virginia Revel’s out- 
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tonation, and yet have produced no effect whatever. But 
those two simple words, uttered by Virginia, had the most 
intoxicating effect upon Bill. 

Virginia Revel was just 27. She was tall and of an ex- 
quisite slimness—indeed, a poem might have been written 
to her slimness, it was so exquisitely proportioned. Her hair — 
was of real bronze, with a greenish tint in its gold; she had 
a determined little chin, a lovely nose, slanting blue eyes — 
_ that showed a gleam of deepest cornflower between the 
half-closed lids, and a delicious and quite indescribable © 
mouth that tilted ever so slightly at one corner in what is 
known as “the signature of Venus.” It was a wonderfully — 
expressive face, and there was a sort of radiant vitality ; 
about her that always challenged attention. It would have - 
been quite impossible ever to ignore Virginia Revel. She ” 
drew Bill into the small drawing room which was ail pale 
and mauve and green and yellow, like crocuses surprised 
in a meadow. 

“Bill, darling,” said Virginia, “isn’t the Foreign Office 
missing you? I thought they couldn’t get on without you.” 

“T’ve brought a message for you from Codders.” Thus ir- 
reverently did Bill allude to his chief. “And by the way, 
Virginia, in case he asks, remember that your telephones 
was out of order this morning.” 

“But it hasn’t been.” ; 

“I know that. But I said it was.” 

“Why? Enlighten me as to this Foreign Office touch. 

Bill threw her a reproachful glance. “So that I could 
get here and see you, of course.’ 

“Oh, darling Bill, how dense of me! And how perfectly } 
sweet of you!” 2 

“Chilvers said you were going out.” 7 

“So I was—to Sloane Street. Give me George’ 's message.” 

“He wants to know whether you'll be in at four o’clock — 
this afternoon.” ; 

“J shan’t. I shall be at Ranelagh. Why this sort of formal . 
- call? Is he going to propose to me, do you think?” 
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“JT shouldn’t wonder.” 
“Because, if so, you can tell him that I much prefer men” 
who propose on impulse.” f 
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“Like me?” 

“It’s not an impulse with you, Bill. It’s habit.” 

“Virginia, won’t you ever—” 

“No, no, no, Bill. I won’t have it in the morning before 
lunch. Do try and think of me as a nice motherly person - 
approaching middle age who has your interests ee : 
at heart.” 

“Virginia, I do love you so.” 

“J know, Bill, I know. And I simply love being loved. 
Isn’t it wicked and dreadful of me? I should like every nice 
fan in the world to be in love with me.” 

“Most of them are, I expect,” said Bill gloomily. 

_ “But I hope George isn’t in love with me. I don’t think 
he can be. He’s so wedded to his career. What else did he 

“Just that it was very important.” 

_ “Bill, I'm getting intrigued. The things that Gre: 
‘thinks important are so awfully limited. I think I must 
“chuck Ranelagh. After all, I can go to Ranelagh any day. 
Tell George that I shall be awaiting him meekly at four 
peciock.” ~; 

Bill looked at-his wrist watch. “It seems hardly worth 
while to go back before lunch. Come out and chew some- 
thing, Virginia. i 
“Ym going out to lunch somewhere or other.” 

- “That doesn’t matter. Make a day of it, and chuck 

everything all round.” 

oe would be rather nice,” said Virginia, smiling at. 

3 

- “Virginia, you’re a darling. Tell me, you do like me 
‘Tather, don’t you? Better than other people.” 

; “Bill, I adore you. If I had to marry someone—simply 
had to—I mean if a wicked mandarin said to me ‘Marry 

“someone or die by slow torture,’ I should choose you at 

once—I should indeed.” 

“Well, then— a 
“Yes, but I haven’t got to marry anyone. I love being a 

“wicked. widow.” 

_ “You could do all the same things still. Go about, and 

all that. You’d hardly notice me about the house.” 
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“Bill, you don’t understand. I’m the kind of person who 
Marries enthusiastically if they marry at all.” 

Bill gave a hollow groan. “I shall shoot myself one of 
these days, I expect,” he murmured gloomily. 

“No, you won't, Bill, darling. You'll take a pretty girl 
out to supper—like you did the night before last.” 

Mr. Eversleigh was momentarily confused. “If you mean 
Dorothy Kirkpatrick, the girl who’s in Hooks and Eyes, I— 
well, dash it all, she’s a thoroughly nice girl, straight as 
they make ’em. There was no harm in it.” 

“Bill, darling, of course there wasn’t. I love you to en- 


joy yourself. But don’t pretend to be dying of a broken | 


heart, that’s all.” 


Mr. Eversleigh recovered his dignity. “You don’t under- — 


stand at all, Virginia,” he said severely. “Men— 
“Are polygamous! I know they are. Sometimes I have a 


shrewd suspicion that I am polyandrous. If you really love | 


me, Bill, take me out to lunch quickly.” 


5. First Night in London 


There is often a flaw in the best-laid plans. George Lomax — 


had made one mistake—there was a weak spot in his prep- — 


arations. The weak spot was Bill. 


Bill Eversleigh was an extremely nice lad. He was a | 


good cricketer and a scratch golfer, he had pleasant man- 


ners, and an amiable disposition, but his position in the — 


Foreign Office had been gained, not by brains, but by good 
connections. For the work he had to do he was quite suit- 
able. He was more or less George’s dog. He did no re- 
sponsible or brainy work. His part was to be constantly at 
George’s elbow, to interview unimportant people whom 
George didn’t want to see, to run errands, and generally 
to make himself useful. All this Bill carried out faithfully 
enough. When George was absent, Bill stretched himself 
out in the biggest chair and read the sporting news, and in 
so doing he was merely carrying out a time-honored tradi- 
tion. 
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_ Being accustomed to send Bill on errands, George had 
dispatched him to the Union Castle offices to find out when ~ 
' the Granarth Castle was due in. Now, in common with’ 
' most well-educated young Englishmen, Bill had a pleasant, 
_ but quite inaudible voice. Any elocution master would have 
- found fault with his pronunciation of the word Granarth. 
~ It might have been anything. The clerk took it to be Carn- 
| frae. The Carnfrae Castle was due in on the following 
| Thursday. He said so. Bill thanked him and went out. 
_ George Lomax accepted the information and laid his plans 
’ accordingly. He knew nothing about Union Castle liners, 
and took it for granted that James McGrath would duly 
“arrive on Thursday. 

Therefore, at the moment he was buttonholing Lord 
Caterham on the steps of the club on Wednesday morning, 
he would have been greatly surprised to learn that the 
‘Granarth Castle had docked at Southampton the preceding 
_ afternoon. 

_ At two o’clock that afternoon Anthony Cade, traveling 
“under the name of Jimmy McGrath, stepped out of the 
‘boat train at Waterloo, hailed a taxi, and after a moment’s 
hesitation ordered the driver to proceed to the Blitz Hotel. 
“One might as well be comfortable,” said Anthony to him- 
Se Self, as he looked with some interest out of the taxi win- 
dows. It was fourteen years since he had been in London. __ 

_ He arrived at the hotel, booked a room, and then went 


pleasant. to t back in London again. Bverpthnas was 
Staneed of course. There had been a little restaurant there 
= just past Blackfriars Bridge—where he had dined fairly © 
_ Often, in company with other earnest lads. 

a He retraced his steps back to the Blitz. Just as he was 


ee him lose his balance: They both recovered themselves, 
‘and the man muttered an apology, his eyes scanning An- 
P thony’s face narrowly. He was a short, thickset man of 
‘the working classes, with something foreign in his appear- 


_ Anthony went on into the hotel, wondering as he did 


0 what had inspired that searching glance. Nothing in it — 4 


probably. The deep tan of his face was somewhat unusual- 

~ Jooking among these pallid Londoners and it had attracted 
the fellow’s attention. He went up to his room and, led by 
a sudden impulse, crossed to the looking-glass and stood 
studying his face in it. Of the few friends of the old days— 

- just a chosen few—was it likely that any of them would 
recognize him now if they were to meet him face to face? 
He shook ‘his head. 

When he had left London he had been just eighteen—a 
fair, slightly chubby boy, with a misleading seraphic ex- 
pression. Small chance that the boy would be recognized 
in the brown-faced man with the quizzical expression. 

The telephone beside the bed rang, and Anthony crossed 
to the receiver. “Hullo!” 

The voice of the desk clerk answered him. “Mr. James — 
McGrath?” 

“Speaking.” 

“A gentleman has called to see you.” 

Anthony was rather astonished. “To see me?” 

“Yes, sir, a foreign gentleman.” 

“What’s his name?” 

There was a slight pause, and then the clerk said, “TI will 
send up a page boy with his card.” | 

Anthony replaced the receiver and waited. In a few min- 

utes there was a knock on the door and a small page ap-_ 
peared bearing a card upon a salver. Anthony took it. The | 
following was the name engraved upon it: Baron Lolo-— 
pretjzyl. 

j He now fully appreciated the desk clerk’s pause. For a 
moment or two he stood studying the card, and then made 
up his mind. “Show the gentleman up.” | 

“Very good, sir.” } 

In a few minutes the Baron Lolopretjzyl was ushered — 
into the room, a big man with an immense fan-like black — 
beard and a high, bald forehead. He brought his heels to- — 
gether with a click, and bowed. “Mr. McGrath,” he said. 

Anthony imitated his movements as nearly as possible. 

: “Baron,” he said. Then, drawing forward a chair: “Pray 
____ sit down. I have not, I think, had the pleasure of meeting 
___—- you before?” 
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Do you have 
a restless urge 


to write? 


There is something different about 
4 people who feel the urge to write. 
‘They have a spiritual hunger that 
sets them apart. They may be suc- 
‘cessful businessmen, model house- 
“wives or loving grandparents . 
but that’s not enough. They yearn 
_ for greater freedom, a more mean- 
- ingful life, through self-expression. 
- If you have known this strong 
desire to write, you too may have 
_ an author’s gift. But it can waste 
_ away if you don’t know how to 
' get started .. . or if you hesitate 
to try for fear of failure. 


’ Anew kind of writing school 
_ Several years ago, a group of 
_ America’s best-known authors 
_ formed the Famous Writers School. 
- Their aim was to give the begin- 
_ ning writer the expert help they 
themselves would have welcomed 
when they were starting out. They 
“incorporated their experiences 
into a set of textbooks and writ- 
ing assignments. Then the School 
_ worked out a method for bring- 
ing to each student, in his own 
home, the individual instruction 
$ developing writer needs. 
| Naturally, the famous authors 
1emselves do not work on your 
papers. But when you return your 
assignment, one of the School’s 
ctors (all professional writ- 
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ers or editors) goes over your 
work line by line, word by word, 
penciling his changes on your 
manuscript just as an editor does 
with an author. Then he returns 
it with a letter of advice on how 
to improve your writing. 


Many students break into print 


This training, obviously, is not for 
everyone. But Famous Writers 


School students have already sold _ 


their work to more than 800 dif- 
ferent publications. 

Some received only a few dol- 
lars... others, more than $1,000. 
Of course, no one can promise 


success. But whatever the money, ~ 


all have experienced the rare sat- 
isfaction and pride of seeing their 
work published. 


Writing Aptitude Test offered 


To find men and women with ap- 


titude worth developing, the 
School has devised a revealing 
Test. The postpaid card will bring 
you a copy, along with a brochure 
describing the School. 

When you return the Test, it 
will be graded without charge by 


a member of our staff. If you pass. ~ 


the Test—you may. enroll for one 
of our Courses. However, you are . 
under no obligation to do so: 


| Many 

_ Famous Writers 
_ students sell 
their writing 


No one can promise success. But Famous Writers School students 
have sold to over 800 different publications! Here’s what some of 
them have to say: 
Ronald Beck, a N.Y.C. policeman, made two sales by the time 
he completed his fifth assignment. “I can only attribute this suc- 
cess to the fine material offered in your textbooks, plus the com- 
petence and integrify of your instructors.” 
And from Mrs. June deBoer of Metairie, La.: “Never was I so 
surprised as when I received a long-distance call from Ladies’ 
- Home Journal saying they were accepting an article of mine for 
_ $750. This article had been prepared from Lesson IV.” 
Hazel J. Smith of North Haven, Conn., was one of 100 winners — 
of a national short story contest. After selling two short stories — 
and an article within a few months, she said that the Famous 
Writers School has given her “. . . constructive criticism, confi-— 
dence, and patient understanding.” 


_ The Guiding Faculty of the Famous Writers School: 
Faith Baldwin Mignon G. Eberhart Rudolf Flesch Red Smith 
John Caples Paul Engle Phyllis McGinley Rod Serling 
. Bruce Catton Bergen Evans J. D. Ratcliff Mark Wiseman 
' Bennett Cerf Clifton Fadiman Max Shulman 
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' misfortune,” he added politely. 

| “And mine also,” responded Anthony, on the same note. 
' “Let us now to business come,” said the Baron. “I rep- 
' resent in London the Loyalist party of Herzoslovakia.” 


_ “And represent it admirably, I am sure,” murmured An- 


thony. 
The Baron bowed in acknowledgment of the compli- 

_ ment. “You are too kind,” he said stiffly. “Mr. McGrath, 
- I will not from you conceal anything. The moment has 
_ come for the restoration of the monarchy, in abeyance 
" since the martyrdom of His Most Gracious Majesty King 

Nicholas IV of blessed memory.” 
_ “Amen,” murmured Anthony. “I mean hear, hear.” 
- “On the thone will be placed His Highness Prince Mi- 
_ chael who the support of the British Government has.” 


“Spendid,” said Anthony. “It’s very kind of you to tell 


~ me all this.” 

_ “Everything arranged is—when you come here to 
' trouble make.” The Baron fixed him with a stern eye. 

' “My dear Baron,” protested Anthony. 

“Yes, yes, I know what I talking about. You have with 
you the memoirs of the late Count Stylptitch.” He fixed 
_ Anthony with an accusing eye. 

' “And if I have? What have the memoirs of Count Stylp- 
4 ‘titch to do with Prince Michael?” 
_ “They will cause scandals.” 
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_ “Most memoirs do that,” said Anthony soothingly. 
_ “Of many secrets he the knowledge had. Should he re- 
: veal but the quarter of them, Europe into war plunged may 
p be.” 

4 “Come, come,” said Anthony. “It can’t be as bad as 
all that.” eyed 

' “An unfavorable opinion of the Obolovitch will abroad 
be spread. So democratic is the English spirit.” 

_ “I can quite believe,” said Anthony, “that the Obolo- 
_ vitch may have been a trifle high-handed now and again. 
pit Tuns in the blood. But people in England expect that 
sort of thing from the Balkans. I don’t know why they 


should, but they do.” 


“That is so,” agreed the Baron, seating himself. “It is my — 
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“You do not understand,” said the Baron. “You do not 
understand at all. And my lips sealed are.” He sighed. 
“What exactly are you afraid of?” asked Anthony. 

“Until I have read the memoirs I do not know,” ex- 
plained the Baron simply. “But there is sure to be some- 
thing. These great-diplomats are always indiscreet. The 
apple cart upset will be, as the saying goes.” 

“Look here,” said Anthony kindly. “I’m sure you're 
taking altogether too pessimistic a view of the thing. I know 
all about publishers—they sit on manuscripts and hatch 
’em like eggs. It will be at least a year before the thing is — 
published.” 

“Either a very deceitful or a very simple young man 
you are. All is arranged for the memoirs in a Sunday news- — 
paper to come out immediately.” 

“Oh!” Anthony was somewhat taken aback. “But you 
can always deny everything,” he said hopefully. 

The Baron shook his head sadly. “No, no, through the ~ 
hat you talk: Let us to business come. One thousand pounds ~ 
you are to have, is it not so? You see, I have the good 
information got.” 

“I certainly congratulate the intelligence department of © 
- the Loyalists.” 

“Then I to you offer fifteen hundred.” | 

Anthony stared at him in amazement, then shook his 
head ruefully. “I’m afraid it can’t be done,” he said, with 
regret. | 

“Good. I to-you offer two thousand.” 

“You tempt me, Baron, you tempt me. But I still say it 
can’t be done.” | 

“Your own price name, then.” 

“Tm afraid you don’t understand the position. fm per-— 
fectly willing to believe that you are on the side of the - 
angels, and that these memoirs may damage your Cause. 
Nevertheless, I’ve undertaken the job, and I’ve got to 
carry it through. See? I can’t allow myself to be bought 
off by the other side. That kind of thing isn’t done.” 

The Baron listened very attentively. At the end of An-- 
thony’s speech he nodded his head several times. “I see. 
Your honor as an English gentleman it is?” 
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— “Well, we don’t.put it that way ourselves,” said An- 
thony. “But I dare say, allowing for.a difference in vocabu- 
' lary, that we both mean much the same thing.” 

The Baron rose to his feet. “For the English honor I 
much respect have,” he announced. “We must. another 
way try. I wish you good morning.” 

_ He drew his heels together, clicked, bowed, and marched 
out of the room, holding himself stiffly erect. 
_ “Now I wonder what he meant by that,” mused An- 
' thony. “Was it a threat? Not that I’m in the least afraid of 
- old Lollipop. Rather a good name for him, that, by the 
way. I shall call him Baron Lollipop.” 
_ He took a turn or two up and down the room, unde- 
cided on his next course of action. The date stipulated upon 
- for delivering the manuscript was a little over a week 
ahead. Today was the 5th of October. Anthony had no in- 
tention of handing it over before the last moment. Truth 
to tell, he was by now feverishly anxious to read these 
_ memoirs. He had meant to do so on the boat coming over, 
_ but had been laid low with a touch of fever, and not at all 
“in the mood for deciphering crabbed and illegible hand- 
"Writing, for none of the manuscript was typed. He was now 
" More than ever determined to see what all the fuss was 
about. 
_ There was the other job too. 
_ On an impulse, he picked up the telephone book and 
looked up the name of Revel. There were six Revels in 
_ the book: Edward Henry Revel, surgeon, of Harley Street; 
James Revel & Co., saddlers; Lennox Revel of Abbotbury 
i Mansions, Hampstead; Miss Mary Revel with an address 
_ in Ealing; Hon. Mrs. Timothy Revel of 487 Pont Street; 
and Mrs. Willis Revel of 42 Cadogan Square. Eliminating 
the saddiers and Miss Mary Revel, that gave him four 
‘names to investigate—and there was no reason to suppose 
that the lady lived in London at all! He shut up the book 
with a short shake of the head. 
“For the moment I'll leave it to chance,” he said. 
i _ “Something usually turns up.” 
The luck of the Anthony Cades of this world is perhaps 
G in some measure due to their own belief in it. Anthony 
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found what he was after not half an hour later, when he | 


_ Was turning over the pages of an illustrated paper. It was a 
representation of some tableau organized by the Duchess 
of Perth. Below the central figure, a woman in Eastern 


_ dress, was the inscription: The Hon. Mrs. Timothy Revel 


as Cleopatra. Before her marriage, Mrs. Revel was the 
_Hon. Virginia Cawthron, a daughter of Lord Edgbaston. 


Anthony looked at the picture some time, slowly pursing — 
up his lips, as though to whistle. Then he tore out the whole ~ 


page, folded it up, and put it in his pocket. He went up- 
stairs again, unlocked his suitcase, and took out the packet 


of letters. He took out the folded page from his pocket and ~ 


slipped it under the string that held them together. 


Then, at a sudden sound behind him, he wheeled around ~ 


sharply. A man was standing in the doorway, the kind of 
man whom Anthony had fondly imagined existed only in 
the chorus of a comic opera. A sinister-looking figure, with 


a squat brutal head and lips drawn back in an evil grin. © 


“What the devil are you doing here?” asked Anthony. 
“And who let you come up?” 


“T pass where I please,” said the stranger. His voice was 
guttural and foreign, though his English was idiomatic © 


enough. 


Another foreigner, thought Anthony. “Well, get out, do — 


you hear?” he went on aloud. 
The man’s eyes were fixed on the packet of letters which 


' Anthony had caught up. “I will get out when you have 


given me what I have come for.” 
“And what’s that, may I ask?” 


The man took a step nearer. “The memoirs of Count 


Stylptitch,” he hissed. 


“It’s impossible to take you seriously,” said Anthony. — 


“You're so completely the stage villain. I like your get-up 
very much. Who sent you here? Baron Lollipop?” 
“Baron—?” The man jerked out a string of harsh- 
sounding consonants. 
“So that’s how you pronounce it, is it? A cross between 


gargling and barking like a dog. I don’t think I could say — 


it myself—my throat’s not made that way. I shall have 
to go on calling him Lollipop. So he sent you, did he?” 
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~ But he received a vehement negative: His visitor went 

so far as to spit upon the suggestion in a very realistic man- 
ner. Then he drew from his pocket a sheet of paper which 
he threw upon the table. “Look,” he said. “Look and trem- - 
ble, accursed Englishman.” 

_ Anthony looked with some interest, not troubling to ful- 

‘fill the latter part of the command. On the paper was 

traced the crude design of a human hand in red. 

“It looks like a hand,” he remarked. “But, if you say so, 

“Im quite prepared to admit that it’s a picture of sunset 
at the North Pole.” 

“It is the sign of the Comrades of the Red Hand. I am 
“a Comrade of the Red Hand.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Anthony, looking at him with 
Much interest. “Are the others all like you? I don’t know 
What the Eugenic Society would have to say about it.” 

_ The man snarled angrily. “Dog,” he said. “Worse than 
“dog. Paid slave of an effete monarchy. Give me the mem- 
oits, and you shall go unscathed. Such is the clemency of 
the Brotherhood.” © 
_ “It’s very kind of them, I’m sure,” said Anthony, “but 
Ym afraid that both they and you are laboring under a 
“misapprehension. My instructions are to deliver the manu- 
“Script—not to your amiable society, but to a certain firm 
of publishers.” 
- “Pah!” laughed the other. “Do you think you will ever 
be permitted to reach that office alive? Enough of this 
fool’s talk. Hand over the papers, or I shoot.” 
He drew a pevolver from his pocket and brandished it 
in the air. 
But there he aasiadeed his Anthony Cade. He was not 
‘used to men who could act as quickly—or quicker than 
“they could think. Anthony did not wait to be covered by 
the revolver. Almost as soon as the other got it out of his 
“pocket, Anthony had sprung forward and knocked it out 
of his hand. The force of the blow sent the man swinging 
round, so that he presented his back to his assailant. 
_ The chance was too good to be missed. With one mighty, — 
a -directed kick, Anthony sent the man flying through 
the doorway into the corridor, where he collapsed in a heap, 
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Anthony stepped out after him, but the doughty Com- 
rade of the Red Hand had had enough. He got nimbly to 
his feet and fied down the passage. Anthony did not pur- 
sue him, but went back into his own room. 

“So much for the Comrades of the Red Hand,” he re- 
marked. “Pituresque appearance, but easily routed by di- 
rect action. How the hell did that fellow get in, 1 wonder? 
There’s one thing that stands out pretty clearly—this isn’t 
going to be quite such a soft job as I thought. ve already 
fallen foul of both the Loyalist and the Revolutionary par- 
ties. Soon, I suppose, the Nationalists and the Independent 
_ Liberals will be sending up a delegation. One thing’s fixed. 

I start on that manuscript tonight.” 

- Looking at his watch, Anthony discovered that it was 
“nearly nine o’clock, and he decided to dine where he was. 
He did not anticipate any more surprise visits, but he felt 
that it was up to him to be on his guard. He had no inten- 
tion of allowing his suitcase to be rifled while he was down- 
Stairs in the grill room. He rang the bell and asked for the 
menu, selected a couple of dishes, and ordered a bottle of 
Bordeaux. The waiter took the order and withdrew. 

While he was waiting for the meal to arrive, he got out 
the package of manuscript and put it on the table with 
the letters. 

There was a knock at the door, and the waiter entered 
with a small table and the accessories of the meal. Anthony 
had strolled over to the mantelpiece. Standing there with 
his back to the room, he was directly facing the mirror, 
- and idly glancing in it he noticed a curious thing. The 
waiter’s eyes were glued on the parcel of manuscript. 
- Shooting little glances sideways at Anthony’s immovable 
back, he moved softly round the table. His hands were 
twitching, and he kept passing his tongue over his dry lips. 
Anthony observed him more closely. He was a tall man, 
supple like all waiters, with a cleanshaven, mobile face. An 
Italian, Anthony thought, not a Frenchman. 

At the critical moment Anthony wheeled round abruptly. 
The waiter started slightly, but pretended to be doing 
something with the salt cellar. 

“What’s your name?” asked Anthony abruptly. 
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“Giuseppe, monsieur.” 

“Ttalian, eh?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

Anthony spoke to him in that language, and the man.- 
answered fluently enough. Finally Anthony dismissed him 

' with a nod, but all the while he was eating the excellent — 
meal which Giuseppe served to him, he was thinking rap- 
idly. Had he been mistaken? Was Giuseppe’s interest in 

_ the parcel just ordinary ‘curiosity? It might be so, but re- 
membering the feverish intensity of the man’s excitement, 

_ Anthony decided against that theory. All the same, he was 

- puzzled. 

“Dash it all,” said Anthony to himself, “everyone can’t 
be after the blasted manuscript. Perhaps I’m fancying 
things.” 

- Dinner concluded and cleared away, he applied himself 
_ to a perusal of the memoirs. Owing to the illegibility of 
_ the late Count’s handwriting, the business was a slow one. 
_ Anthony’s yawns succeeded one another with suspicious 
_ Yapidity. At the end of the fourth chapter, he gave it up. 
_ So far, he had found the memoirs insufferably dull, with 
- no hint of scandal of any kind. 
_ He gathered up the letters and the wrapping of the 
_ manuscript, which were lying in a heap together on the 
~ table, and locked them up in the suitcase. Then he locked 
_ the door, and as an additional precaution put a chair 
" against it. On the chair he placed the water bottle from 
’ the bathroom. 
' Surveying these preparations with some pride, he un- 
' dressed and got into bed. He had one more shot at the 
’ Count’s' memoirs, but felt his eyelids drooping, and stuffing 
_ the manuscript under his pillow, he switched out the light 
and fell asleep almost immediately. 

_ It must have been some four hours later that he awoke 
' with a start. What had awakened him he did not know— 
_ perhaps a sound, perhaps only the consciousness of danger 
_ which in men who have led an adventurous life is very 
_ fully developed. 
| For a moment he lay quite still, trying to focus his im- 
_ pressions. He could hear a very stealthy rustle, and then 
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he became aware of a denser blackness somewhere between 
him and the window—on the floor by the suitcase. With a 
sudden spring, Anthony jumped out of bed, switching the 
light on as he did so. A figure sprang up from where it had 
been kneeling by the suitcase. 

It was the waiter, Giuseppe. In his right hand gleamed 
a long thin knife. He hurled himself straight upon Anthony, 
who was by now fully conscious of his own danger. He was 
unarmed and Giuseppe was evidently thoroughly at home 
with his own weapon. 

_ Anthony sprang to one side, and Giuseppe missed him 
with the knife. The next minute the two men were rolling 
on the floor together, locked in a close embrace. The whole 
of Anthony’s faculties were centered on keeping a close 
grip of Giuseppe’s right arm so that he would be unable 
to use the knife. He bent it slowly back. At the same 
time he felt the Italian’s: other hand clutching at his wind- 
Pipe, stifling him, choking. And still, desperately, he bent 
' the right arm back. 

There was a sharp tinkle as the knife fell to the floor. At 
the same time the Italian extricated himself with a swift 
twist from Anthony’s grasp. Anthony sprang up too, but 
made the mistake of moving toward the door to cut off the 
other’s retreat. He saw, too late, that the chair and the 
water bottle were just as he had arranged them. 

Giuseppe had entered by the window, and it was the 
window he made for now. In the instant’s respite given 
him by Anthony’s move toward the door, he had sprung out 
upon the balcony, leaped over to the adjoining balcony, and 
had disappeared through the adjoining window. Anthony 
knew well enough that it was of no use to pursue him. His 
way of retreat was doubtless fully assured. Anthony would 
merely get himself into trouble. 

He walked over to the bed, thrusting his hand beneath 
the pillow and drawing out the memoirs. Lucky that they 
had been there and not in the suitcase. He crossed over to 
the suitcase and looked inside, meaning to take out the let- 
ters. Then he swore softly under his breath. The letters were 
gone. 
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6. The Gentle Art of Blackmail - oe 


It was exactly five minutes to four when Virginia Revel, 
tendered punctual by a healthy curiosity, returned to the © 
house in Pont Street. She opened the door with her latchkey, 
and stepped into the hall to be immediately confronted by 

the impassive Chilvers. 
- “I beg pardon, ma’am, but a—a person has called 
to see you—” 

For the moment, Virginia did not pay attention to the 
- Subtle phraseology whereby Chilvers cloaked his meaning. 
_ “Mr. Lomax? Where is he? In the drawing room?” 
‘ a “Oh, no, ma’am, not Mr. Lomax.” Chilvers’s tone was 
‘es faintly reproachful. “A person—lI was reluctant to let him 
_ in, but he said his business was most important—connected 
With the late Captain, I understood him to say. Thinking 
therefore that you might wish to see him, I put him—er—in _ 
the study.” 
_ Virginia stood thinking for a minute. She had been a 
Widow now for some years, and the fact that she rarely 
Spoke of her husband was taken by some to indicate that 
below her careless demeanor was a still aching wound. By 
Others it was taken to mean the exact opposite, that Vir- 
ia had never really cared for Tim Revel, and that she 
found it insincere to profess a grief she did not feel. ; 
_ “I should have mentioned, ma’am,” continued Chilvers, — 
at the man appears to be some kind of foreigner.” Bont 
_ Virginia’s interest heightened a little. Her husband had 
been in the diplomatic service, and they-had been together 
in Herzoslovakia just before the sensational murder of the __ 
king and queen. This man might probably be a Herzoslo- 
vakian, some old servant who had fallen on evil days. ee 
- “You did quite right, Chilvers,” she said with a quick, 
ipproving nod. “Where did you say you had put him? In 
_ the study?” She crossed the hall with her light, buoyant 
ep, and opened the door of the small room that flanked 
the dining room. oa 
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The visitor was sitting in a chair by the fireplace. He 
rose on her entrance and stood looking at her. Virginia had 
an excellent memory for faces, and she was at once quite 
sure that she had never seen the man before. He was tall 
and dark, supple in figure, and quite unmistakably a for- 
eigner, but she did not think he was of Slavonic origin. She 
‘put him down as Italian or possibly Spanish. 

“You wished to see me?” she asked. “I am Mrs. Revel.” 

The man did not answer for a minute or two, He was 
looking her slowly over, as though appraising her narrowly. 
There was a veiled insolence in his manner which she was 
quick to feel. 

“Will you please state your business?” she said, with a 
touch of impatience. 

“You are Mrs. Revel? Mrs. Timothy Revel?” 
| “Yes. I told you so just now.’ 

- “Quite so. It is a good thing that you consented to see 
me, Mrs. Revel. Otherwise,-as I told your butler, I should 
have been compelled to do business with your husband.” 

Virginia looked at him in astonishment, but some im- 
pulse quelled the retort that sprang to her lips. She con- 
tented herself by remarking dryly, “You might have found 
some difficulty in doing that.” 

“T think not. I am very persistent. But I will come to the 
point. Perhaps you recognize this?” 

He flourished something in his hand. Virginia looked at it 
without much interest. 

“Can you tell me what it is, madame?” 

“It appears to be a letter,” replied Virginia, who was by 
now convinced that she had to do with a man who was 
mentally unhinged. 

“And perhaps you note to whom it is addressed,” said 
the man significantly, holding it out to her. 

“T can read,” Virginia informed him pleasantly. “It is 
addressed to a Captain O’Neill at Rue de Quenelles No. 15, 
Paris.” 

The man seemed searching her face hungrily for some- 
thing he did not find. “Will you read it, please?” 

Virginia took the envelope from him, drew out the en- 
closure and glanced at it; but almost immediately she 
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stiffened and held it out to him again. “This is a private 
letter—certainly not meant for my. eyes.” 


The man laughed sardonically. “I congratulate you, Mrs. " 


Revel, on your admirable acting. You play your part to 
perfection. Nevertheless, I think that you will hardly be 
able to deny the signature!” 

“The signature?” 


- Virginia turned the letter over—and was struck dumb : 


with astonishment. The signature, written in a delicate 
slanting hand, was Virginia Revel. Checking the exclama- 


tion of astonishment that rose to her lips, she turned again 


to the beginning of the letter and deliberately read the whole 
thing through. Then she stood a minute lost in thought. The 
nature of the letter made it clear enough what was in pros- 


“Well, madame?” said the man. “That is your name, is it a 


~ not?” 


“Oh, yes,” said Virginia. “It’s my name.” But not my 


handwriting, she might have added. Instead she turned a 


dazzling smile upon her visitor. “Supposing,” she said 
Sweetly, “we sit down and talk it over?” 

He was puzzled. Not so had he expected her to behave. 
His instinct told him that she was not afraid of him. 

“First of all, I should like to know how you found me 


out?” 


“That was easy.” He took from his pocket a page torn — 


from an illustrated paper, and handed it to her. Anthony — _ 


Cade would have recognized it. 


She gave it back to him with a thoughtful little frown. — 


“I see,” she said. “It was very easy.” 


“Of course you understand, Mrs. Revel, that that is not~ = 


the only letter. There are others.” 


_ “Dear me,” said Virginia, “I seem to have been fright-— 

_ fully indiscreet.” Again she could see that her light tone 
_ puzzled him. She was by now thoroughly enjoying herself. _ 
_ “At any rate,” she said, smiling sweetly to him, “it’s very 
kind of you to call and give them back to me.’ : 


There was a pause as he cleared his throat. “J am a poor z 


man, Mrs. Revel,” he said at last, with a good deal of sig- ee 
nificance in his manner. 
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“As such you will doubtless find it easier to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, or so I have always heard.” 

“I cannot afford to let you have these letters for noth- 

“T think you are under a misapprehension. Those letters 
are the property of the person who wrote them.” 

“That may be the law, madame, but in this country you 
have a saying: ‘Possession is nine points of the law.’ And, 
im any case, are you prepared to invoke the aid of the law?” 

“The law is a severe one for blackmailers,” Virginia re- 


' minded him. 


_ “Come, Mrs. Revel, I am not quite a fool. I have read 
these letters—the letters of a woman to her lover, one and 
all breathing dread of discovery by her husband. Do you 
want me to take them to your husband?” 

“You have overlooked one possibility. Those letters were 


-_written some years ago. Supposing that since then—I have 


become a widow.” 

He shook his head with confidence. “In that case—if 
you had nothing to fear—you would not be sitting here 
_ making terms with me.” 

Virginia smiled. “What is your price?” she asked in a 
business-like manner. 

“For one thousand pounds I will hand the whole packet 
over to you. It is very little that I am asking there, but, you 
see, I do not like the business.” : 

“IT shouldn’t dream of paying you a thousand pounds,” 
said Virginia with decision. 

“Madame, I never bargain. A thousand pounds, = I 
will place the letters in your hands.” 

Virginia reflected. “You must give me a little Gia to 
think it over. It will not be easy for me to get such a sum 
together.” ‘ 

“A few pounds on account perhaps—say fifty—and I will 
call again.” 

Virginia looked up at the clock. It was five minutes past 
four, and she fancied that she had heard the bell. “Very 
well,” she said hurriedly. “Come back tomorrow, but later 
than this. About six.” 

She crossed over to a desk that stood against the wall, un- 
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~ locked one of the drawers, and took out an untidy handful 

_ of notes. “There is about forty pounds here. That will have 
to do for you.” 

| He snatched at it eagerly. 

i: “And now go at once, please,” said Virginia. 

Fi He left the room obediently enough. Through the open 
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door Virginia caught a glimpse of George Lomax in the 
_ hall, just being ushered upstairs by Chilvers. As the front 
door closed, Virginia called to him. 
“Come in here, George. Chilvers, bring us tea in here, 
will you please?” 

She flung open both windows, and George Lomax came 
into the room to find her standing erect with dancing eyes 
and wind-blown hair. “I'll shut them in a minute, George, 

_ but I felt the room ought to be aired. Did you fall over the 
blackmailer in the hall?” 
: “The what?” 
i" “Blackmailer, George. B-l-a-c-k-m-a-i-l-e-r, blackmailer. 
_ One who blackmails.” 
_ “My dear Virginia, you can’t be serious!” 
“Oh, but I am, George.” 
“But who did he come here to blackmail?” 
“Me, George.” 
“But, my dear Virginia, what have you been doing?” int 
“Well, just for once, as it happens, I hadn’t been doing 
_ anything. The good gentleman mistook me for someone — 


“You rang up the police, I suppose?” 
“No, I didn’t. I suppose you think I ought to have done 
” 


__ “Well—” George considered weightily. “No, no, perhaps 
_ not—perhaps you acted wisely. You might, be mixed up in 


_ might even have had to give evidence—” 

_ “TI should have liked that,” said Virginia. “I would love 
_ to be summoned, and I should like to see if judges really do 
. exciting. I was at Vine Street the other day to see about a 


lovely inspector—the nicest man I ever met.” 
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_ some unpleasant publicity in connection with the case. You — ., 


_ make all the rotten jokes you read about. It would be most — | 


’ diamond brooch I had lost, and there was the most perfectly — ‘ 


George, as was his custom, let all irrelevancies pass. 

“But what did you do about this scoundrel?” 

“Well, George, I’m afraid I let him do it.” 5 

“Do what?” 

“Blackmail me.” 

George’s face of horror was so poignant that Virginia had 
to bite her under lip. 

“You mean—do I understand you to mean—that you 
did not correct the misapprehension under which he was 
laboring?” Virginia shook her head, shooting a sideways 
glance at him. 

“Good heavens, Virginia, you must be mad.” 

“T suppose it would seem that way to you.” 

“But why? In God’s name, why?” 

“Several reasons. To begin with, he was doing it so beau- 
tifully—blackmailing me, I mean—I hate to interrupt an 
artist when he’s doing his job really well. And then, you see, 
I'd never been blackmailed—” 

“T should hope not, indeed.” 

“And I wanted to see what it felt like.” 

“TI am quite at a loss to comprehend you, Virginia.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t understand.” 

“You did not give him money, I hope?” 

“Just a trifle,” said Virginia apologetically. 

“How much?” 

“Forty pounds.” 

“Virginia!” 

“My dear George, it’s only what I pay for an evening 
dress. It’s just as exciting to buy a new experience as it is 
to buy a new dress—more so, in fact.” 

George Lomax merely shook his head, and Chilvers ap- 
pearing at that moment with the tea urn he was saved from 
having to express his outraged feelings. When tea had been 
brought in, and Virginia’s deft fingers were manipulating 
the heavy silver teapot, she spoke again on the subject. 

“I had another motive too, George—a brighter and bet- 
ter one. We women are usually supposed to be cats, but at 
any rate I’d done another woman a good turn this after- 
noon. This man isn’t likely to go off looking for another Vir- 
ginia Revel. He thinks he’s found his bird all right. Poor 
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_ little devil, she was in a blue funk when she wrote that let- test 
ter. Mr. Blackmailer would have had the easiest job of his 


a tough proposition. Starting with the great advantage of 
having led a blameless life, I shall toy with him to his un- 
doing—as they say in books. Guile, George, lots of guile.” 
George still shook his head. “I don’t like it,” he per- 
sisted. “I don’t like it.” : 
_ “Well, never mind, George, dear. You didn’t come here 
to talk about blackmailers. What did you come here for, 
by the way? Correct answer: “To see you!’ Accent on the 
you, and press her hand with significance unless you hap- 
pen to have been eating heavily buttered muffin, in which 
case it must all be done with the eyes.” & 
“I did come to see you,” replied George seriously. “And 
I am glad to find you alone.” 
“Oh, George, this is so sudden, says she, swallowing a 
— currant.” 
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ered you, Virginia, as a woman of considerable charm.” 
“Oh, George!” 
“And also a woman of intelligence!” 
“Not really? How well the man knows me.” 
» “My dear Virginia, there is a young fellow arriving in 
-England tomorrow whom I should like you to meet.” 
“All right, George, but it’s your party—let that be 
clearly understood.” 
~ “You could, I feel sure, if you chose, exercise your con- 
siderable charm.” 
Virginia cocked her head a little on one side. “George, 
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_ like people—and then, well, they like me. But I don’t think — 
_ Icould set out in cold blood to fascinate a helpless stranger. — 
_ That sort of thing isn’t done, George, it really isn’t. There 


T should.” 
“That is out of the question, Virginia. This young man— — 
he is a Canadian, by the way, of the name of McGrath—” 


liantly.” 


life there. Now, though he doesn’t know it, he’s up against __ 


“J wanted to ask a favor of you. I have always consid- 


dear, I don’t ‘charm’ as a profession, you know. Often I : 


are professional sirens who would do it much better than 


“A Canadian of Scottish descent, says she, deducing bril- BS: 


oi 
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“Is probably quite unused.to the higher walks of English 
‘society. I should like him to appreciate the charm and dis- 
tinction of a real English gentlewoman.” 

| “Meaning me?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Why?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“I said why? You don’t boom the real English gentle- 
woman with every stray Canadian who sets foot upon our 
shores..What:is the deep idea, George? To put it vulgarly, 
what do you get out of it?” 

“I cannot see that that concerns you, Virginia.” 

“I couldn’t possibly go out for an evening and fascinate, 
unless I knew all the whys and wherefors.” 

“You have a most extraordinary way of putting things, 
Virgina. Anyone would think—” 


“Wouldn’t they! Come on, George, part with a little more 


information.” 


“My dear Virginia, matters are likely to be a little 


strained shortly in a certain Central European nation. It is 
important, for reasons which are immaterial, that this—Mr. 
—er—McGrath should be brought to realize that the re- 
storing of the monarchy in Herzoslovakia is imperative to 
‘the peace of Europe.” 
“The part about the peace of Europe is all bosh,” said 
Virginia calmly, “but I’m all for monarchies every time, 
especially for a picturesque people like the Herzoslo- 
vakians. So you’re running a king in the Herzoslovakian 
states, are you? Who is he?” 
George was reluctant to answer, but did not see his way 
to avoid the question. The interview was not going at all as 
he had planned. He had foreseen Virginia as a willing, 
docile tool, receiving his hints gratefully, and asking no 
awkward questions. This was far from being the case. She 

seemed determined to know all about it and this George, 
ever doubtful of female discretion, was determined at all 
costs to avoid. He had made a mistake. Virginia was not the 
woman for the part. She might, indeed, cause serious trou- 
ble. Her account of her interview with the blackmailer had 
caused him grave apprehension. A most undependable crea- 
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‘ture, with no idea of treating serious matters seriously. 

| “Prince Michael Obolovitch,” he replied, as Virginia was 
- obviously waiting for an answer to her question. “But 
_ please let that go no farther.” 

“Don’t be absurd, George. There are all sorts of hints in 

the papers already, and articles cracking up the Obolovitch 
dynasty and talking about the murdered Nicholas IV as 
though he were a cross between a saint and a hero instead ~ 
_ of a stupid little man besotted by a third-rate actress.” 
George winced. He was more than ever convinced that he 
_ had made a mistake in enlisting Virginia’s aid. He must 
_ stave her off quickly. 
' “You are right, my dear Virginia,” he said hastily, as he 
Tose to his’ feet to bid her farewell. “I should not have made 
- the suggestion I did to you. But we are anxious for the 
Dominions to see eye to eye with. us on this Herzoslovakian 
crisis, and McGrath has, I believe, influence in journalistic 
circles. As an ardent monarchist, and with your knowledge 
of the country, I thought it a good plan for you to meet 
him.” 

“So that’s the explanation, is it?” 

“Yes, but I dare say you wouldn’t have cared for him.” 

Virginia looked at him for a second and then she laughed. 
“George,” she said, “you're a rotten liar.” 

“Virginia!” 

“Rotten, absolutely rotten! If I had had your training, I 
could have managed a better one than that—one that had a 
_ chance of being believed. But I shall find out all about it, 
' my poor George. Rest assured of that. The Mystery of Mr. 
’ MeGrath. I shouldn’t wonder if I got a hint or two at Chim- 
" neys this week-end.” 

“At Chimneys? You are going to Chimneys?” 

George could not conceal his perturbation. He had hoped 
_ to reach Lord Caterham in time for the invitation to remain 
“unissued. 

_ “Bundle rang up and asked me this morning.” 
_ George made a last effort. “Rather a dull party, I be- 
lieve,” he said. “Hardly in your line, Virginia.” - 

_ “My poor George, why didn’t you tell me the truth and 
| _ trust me? It’s still not too late.” 
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George took her hand and dropped it again limply. 

“T have told you the truth,” he said coldly, and he said 
it without a blush. 

“That’s a better one,” said Virginia approvingly. “But 
it’s still not good enough. Cheer up, George, I shall be at 
Chimneys alJ, right, exerting my considerable charm—as 
you put it. Life has become suddenly very much more 
amusing. First a blackmailer, and then George in diplo- 
matic difficulties. Will he tell all to the beautiful woman 
who asks for his confidence so pathetically? No, he will 
reveal nothing until the last chapter. Good-by, George. One 
last fond look before you go? No? Oh, George, dear, don’t 
be sulky about it!” 

Virginia ran to the telephone as soon as George had de- 
parted with a heavy gait through the front door. She ob- 
tained the number she required and asked to speak to Lady 
Eileen Brent. 

“Ts that you, Bundle? I’m coming to Chimneys all right 
tomorrow. What? Bore me? No, it won’t. Bundle, wild 
horses wouldn’t keep me away! So there!” 


: 7. Mr. McGrath Refuses an Invitation 


The letters were gone! Having once made up his mind to 
the fact of their disappearance, there was nothing to do but 
accept it. Anthony realized very well that he could not pur- 
sue Giuseppe through the corridors of the Blitz Hotel: To 
do so was to court undesired publicity, and in all probabil- 
ity to fail in his object all the same. 

He came to the conclusion that Giuseppe had mistaken 
the packet of letters, enclosed as they were in the other 
wrappings, for the memoirs themselves. It was likely there- 
fore that when he discovered his mistake he would make 
another attempt to get hold of the memoirs. For this at- 
tempt Anthony intended to be fully prepared. 

Another plan that occurred to him was to advertise dis- 
creetly for the return of the package of letters. Supposing 
Giuseppe to be an emissary of the Comrades of the Red 
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“Hand, or, which seemed to Anthony more probable, to be 
employed by the Loyalist party, the letters could have no 


possible interest for either employer and he would probably 
jump at the chance of obtaining a small sum of money for 
their return. 

Having thought out all this, Anthony returned to bed and 
slept peacefully until morning. He did not fancy that Giu- 
seppe would be anxious for a second encounter that night. 

Anthony got up with his plan of campaign fully thought 
out. He had a good breakfast, glanced at the papers, which 
were full of the new discoveries of oil in Herzoslovakia, 
and then demanded an interview with the manager, and, 
being Anthony Cade, with a gift for getting his own way by 
Means of quiet determination, he obtained what he asked 


_ for. 


The manager, a Frenchman with an exquisitely suave 
manner, received him in his private office. “You wished to 
see me, If understand, Mr.—er—McGrath?” 

“I did. I arrived at your hotel yesterday afternoon, and 
I had dinner served to me in my own rooms by a waiter 
Whose name was Giuseppe.” He paused. 

“T dare say we have a waiter of that name," agreed the 


_ manager indifferently. 


“JT was struck by something unusual in the waiter’s man- 


ner, but thought nothing more of it at the time. Later, in 
_ the night, I was awakened by the sound of someone moving 


swiftly about the room. I switched on the light, and found 


this same Giuseppe in the act of rifling my leather suit- 
case.” 


The manager’s indifference had completely disappeared 
now. “But I have heard nothing of this,” he exclaimed. 
“Why was I not informed sooner?” 

“The man and I had a brief struggle—he was armed 


. with a knife by the way. In the end he succeeded in making 
q off by way of the window.” 


“What did you do then, Mr. McGrath?” 

“J examined the contents of my suitcase.” 

“Had anything been taken?” 

“Nothing of—importance,” said Anthony slowly. 
The manager leaned back with a sigh. “I am glad of 
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- that,” he remarked. “But you will allow me to say, Mr, 

McGrath, that I do not quite understand your attitude in 

_. the matter. You made no attempt to arouse the hotel? To 
- pursue the thief?” 


Anthony shrugged his shoulders. “Nothing of value had 
been taken, as I tell you. I am aware, of course, that strictly 
speaking it is a case for the police—” 

He paused, and the manager murmured without any par- 
ticular enthusiasm, “For the police—of course—” 

“In any case, I was fairly certain that the man would 
manage to make good his escape, and since nothing was 
taken why bother with the police?” 

The manager smiled a little. “I see that you realize, Mr. 
McGrath, that I am not at all anxious to have the police 

- called in. From my point of view it is always disastrous. If 
the newspapers can get hold of anything connected with a 
big fashionable hotel such as this, they always run it for all 
it is worth, no matter how insignificant the real subject 
matter may be.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Anthony. “Now I told you that noth- 
ing of value had been taken, and that was perfectly true in 
a sense. Nothing of any value to the thief was taken, but he 
got hold of something which is of considerable value to 
me.” ; 

“ Ah?” 

“Letters, you understand.” 

An expression of superhuman discretion, only to be 
achieved by a Frenchman, settled down upon the man- 
ager’s face. “I comprehend,” he murmured. “But perfectly. 

_ Naturally, it is not a matter for the police.” 

“We are quite agreed upon that point. But you will un- 
derstand that I have every intention of recovering these 
letters. In the part of the world where I come from, people 
are used to doing things for themselves. What I require 


from you therefore is the fullest possible information you 


can give me about this waiter, Giuseppe.” 

“T see no objection to that,” said the manager after a 
moment or two’s pause. “I cannot give you the information 
offhand, of course, but if you will return in half an hour’s 
time I will have everything ready to lay before you.” 
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| “Thank you very much. That will suit me admirably.” 
In half an hour’s time Anthony returned to the office 
- again to find that the manager had been as good as his 
_ word. Jotted down upon a piece of paper were all the rele- 
vant facts known about Giuseppe Manelli. 

“He came to us, you see, about three months ago. A 
skilled and experienced waiter. Has given complete satis- 
_ faction. He has been in England about five years.” 

_ Together the two men ran over a list of the hotels and 
restaurants where the Italian had worked. One fact struck 
oe Anthony as being possibly of significance. At two of the 
hotels in question there had been serious robberies during 
_ the time that Giuseppe was employed there, though no sus- 
_ picion of any kind had attached to him in either case. Still, 
' the fact was significant. 
_ Was Giuseppe merely a clever hotel thief? Had his search 
_ of Anthony’s suitcase been merely part of his habitual pro- 
_ fessional tactics? He might just possibly have had the packet 
_ Of letters in his hand at the moment when Anthony switched 
» on the light, and have shoved it into his pocket mechan- 
' ically so as to have his hands free. In that case, the thing 
_ Was mere robbery. 
Against that there was to be put the man’s excitement of 
. the evening before when he had caught sight of the papers 
lying on the table. There had been no money or object of 
Value there such as would excite the cupidity of an ordinary 
thief. No, Anthony felt convinced that Giuseppe had been 
acting as a tool for some outside agency. With the informa- 
tion supplied to him by the manager, it might be possible 
fo learn something about Giuseppe’s private life, and so 
finally track him down. He gathered up the sheet of paper 
- and rose. 
3 “Thank you very much indeed. It’s quite unnecessary to 
ny ask, I suppose, whether Giuseppe is still in the hotel?” 
_ The manager smiled. “His bed was not slept in, and all 
_ his things have been left behind. He must have rushed 
Straight out after his attack upon you. I don’t think there 
is much chance of our seeing him again.” 
“T imagine not. Well, thank you very much indeed. I 
shall be staying on here for the present.” 
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“T hope you will be successful in your task, but I con- 
fess that I am rather doubtful.” 

“I always hope for the best.” 

One of Anthony’s first proceedings was to question some 
of the other waiters who had been friendly with Giuseppe, 
but he obtained very little to go upon. He wrote out an 
advertisement on the lines he had planned, and had it sent 
to five of the most widely read newspapers. He was just 
about to go out and visit the restaurant at which Giuseppe 
had been previously employed when the telephone rang. 
Anthony took up the receiver. “Hullo, what is it?” 

A toneless voice replied. “Am I speaking to Mr. Mce- 
Grath?” 

“You are. Who are you?” 

“This is Messrs. Balderson and Hodgkins. Just a minute, 
please. I will put you through to Mr. Balderson.” 

Our worthy. publishers, thought Anthony. So they are 
getting worried too, are they? They needn’t. There’ 's a week 
to'run still. 

A hearty voice struck suddenly upon his ear. “Hullo! 
That Mr. McGrath?” 

“Speaking.” 

“I’m Mr. Balderson of Balderson and Hodgkins. What 
about that manuscript, Mr. McGrath?” 

“Well,” said Anthony, “what about it?” 

“Everything about it. I understand, Mr. McGrath, that 
you have just arrived in this country from South Africa. 
That being so, you can’t possibly understand the position 
There’s going to be trouble about that manuscript, Mr. Me 
Grath, big trouble. Sometimes I wish we'd never said we’c 
handle it.” 

“Indeed?” 

“J assure you it’s so. At present I’m anxious to get it intc 
my possession as quickly as possible, so as to have a couple 
- of copies made. Then, if the original is destroyed—well, nc 
harm will be done.” 

“Dear me,” said: Anthony. 

“Yes, I expect it sounds absurd to you, Mr. McGrath 
But, I assure you, you don’t appreciate the situation 
There’s a determined effort being made to prevent its eve: 
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, reaching this office. I say to you quite frankly and without 


humbug that if you attempt to bring it yourself it’s ten to 
one that you'll never get here.” 
“T doubt that,” said Anthony. “When I want to get anys 


_ where, I usually do.” 


“You're up against a very dangerous lot of people. I 
wouldn’t have believed it myself a month ago. I tell you, 
Mr. McGrath, we’ve been bribed and threatened and ca- 
joled by one lot and another until we don’t know whether 
we're on our heads or our heels. My suggestion is that you 
do not attempt to bring the manuscript here. One of our 
people will call upon you at the hotel and take possession 
of it.” 

“And supposing the gang does him in?” asked Anthony. 

“The responsibility would then be ours—not yours. You 


would have delivered it to our representative and obtained 
a written discharge. The check for—er—a thousand pounds 


which we are instructed to hand to you will not be avail- — 
able until Wednesday next by the terms of our agreement 
with the executors of the late—er—author—you know 


- whom I mean, but if you insist I will send my own check 


' for that amount by the messenger.” 


Anthony reflected for a minute or two. He had intended 


_ to keep the memoirs until the last day of grace, because he 
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Was anxious to see for himself what all the fuss was about. 
Nevertheless, he realized the force of the publisher’s argu- 
ments. 

“All right,” he said, with a little sigh. “Have it your own 
way. Send your man along. And if you don’t mind sending 


4 that check as well I’d rather have it now, as I may be going 


out of England before next Wednesday.” 
“Certainly, Mr. McGrath. Our representative will, call 
upon you first thing tomorrow morning. It will be wiser not 


_ to send anyone direct from the office. Our Mr. Holmes 


lives in South London. He will call in on his way to us, and 


. will give you a receipt for the package. I suggest that to- 


a 


night you should place a dummy packet in the manager’s 
safe. Your enemies will get to hear of this, and it will pre- 


vent any attack being made upon your apartments tonight.” 


“Very well, I will do as you direct.” 
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Anthony hung up the receiver with a thoughtful face. 


_-- Then he went on with his interrupted plan of seeking news 
of the slippery Giuseppe. He drew a complete blank, how- 
ever. Giuseppe had worked at the restaurant in question, 


but nobody seemed to know anything of his private life or 
associates. “But Pll get you, my lad,” murmured Anthony. 
“Till get you yet. It’s only a matter of time.” 

His second night in London was entirely peaceful. 

At nine o’clock the following morning, the card of Mr. 
Holmes from Messrs. Balderson and Hodgkins was sent up, 


and Mr. Holmes followed it. A small, fair man with a quiet 


manner. Anthony handed over the manuscript, and received 


_in exchange a check for a thousand pounds. Mr. Holmes 


packed up the manuscript in the small brown bag he car- 
ried, wished Anthony good morning, and departed. The 
whole thing seemed very tame. 

“But perhaps he’ll be murdered on the way there,” An- 
thony murmured aloud. 

He put the check in an envelope, enclosed a few lines of 


writing with it, and sealed it up carefully. Jimmy, who had 


been more or less in funds at the time of his encounter with 
Anthony at Bulawayo, had advanced him a substantial sum 
of money which was, as yet, practically untouched. 

“Tf one job’s done with, the other isn’t,” said Anthony to 
himself. “Up to now, I’ve bungled it. But never say die. I 
think that, suitably disguised, I shall go and have a look at 
487 Pont Street.” 

He packed his belongings, went down and paid his bill, 
and ordered his luggage to be put on a taxi. Suitably re- 
warding those who stood in his path, most of whom had 
done nothing whatever materially to add to his comfort, he 
was on the point of being driven off when a small boy rushed 
down the steps with a letter. 

“Just come for you, this very minute, sir.” 

With a sigh Anthony produced yet another shilling. The 
taxi groaned heavily and jumped forward with a hideous 
crashing of gears, and Anthony opened the letter. 

It was rather a curious document. He had to read it four 
times before he could be sure of what it was all about. Put 
in plain English (the letter was not in plain English, but in 
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the peculiar involved style common to missives issued by 


Government officials) it presumed that Mr. McGrath was 
arriving in England from South Africa today—Thursday, it 
referred obliquely to the memoirs of Count Stylptitch, and 
begged Mr. McGrath to do nothing in the matter until he 
had had a confidential conversation with Mr. George Lo- 


' max, and certain other parties whose magnificence was 


vaguely hinted at. It also contained a definite invitation to 


go down to Chimneys as the guest of Lord Caterham, on the 
following day, Friday. A mysterious and thoroughly ob- 
scure communication. Anthony enjoyed it very much. 
“Dear old England,” he murmured affectionately. “Two 
days behind the times, as usual. Rather a pity. Still, I. can’t — 
go down to Chimneys under false pretenses. I wonder, 
though, if there’s an inn handy? Mr. Anthony Cade might 


Stay at the inn without anyone being the wiser.” | 


He leaned out of the window, and gave new directions to 
the taxi driver, who acknowledged them with a snort of 
contempt. The taxi drew up before one of London’s more 


= obscure hostelries. Having booked a room in the name of 
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Anthony Cade, Anthony passed into a dingy writing room, 
took out a sheet of notepaper stamped with the legend 
Hotel Blitz, and wrote rapidly. 

He explained that he had arrived on the preceding Tues- 
day, that he had handed over the manuscript in question to 
Messrs. Balderson and Hodgkins, and he regretfully de- 
clined the kind invitation of Lord Caterham as he was leav- 


ing England almost immediately. He signed the letter Yours . 


faithfully, James McGrath. 
“And now,” said Anthony, as he affixed the stamp to the 
envelope. “To business. Exit James McGrath, and Enter - 


_ Anthony Cade.” 


8. A Dead Man 


On that same Thursday afternoon Virginia Revel had been 


playing tennis at Ranelagh. All the way back to Pont Street, 


as she lay back in the long, luxurious limousine, a little. 
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smile played upon her lips as she rehearsed her part in the 
forthcoming interview. Of course it was within the bounds 
of possibility that the blackmailer might not reappear, but 
she felt pretty certain that he would. She had shown her- 
self an easy prey. Well, perhaps this time there would be a 
little surprise for him! 

When the car drew up at the house, she turned to speak 
to the chauffeur before going up the steps. “How’s your 
wife, Walton? I forgot to ask.” 

- “Better I think, ma’am. The doctor said he’d look in and 
see her about half-past six. Will you be wanting the car 
again?” 

Virginia reflected for a minute. “I shall be away for the 
week-end. I’m going by the 6:40 from Paddington, but I 
shan’t need you again—a taxi will do for that. ’d rather 
you saw the doctor. If he thinks it would do your wife good 
to go away for the week-end, take her somewhere, Walton. 
I'll stand the expense.” 

Cutting short the man’s thanks with an impatient nod of 
the head, Virginia ran up the steps, delved into her bag in 
search for her latchkey, remembered she hadn’t got it with 
her, and hastily rang the bell. 

It was not answered at once, but as she waited there a 
young man came up the steps. He was shabbily dressed, and 

carried in his hand a sheaf of leaflets. He held one out to 
Virginia with the legend on it plainly visible: Why Did I 
Serve My Country? In his left hand he held a collecting-box. 

_ “T can’t buy two of those awful poems in one day,” said 

Virginia pleadingly. “I bought one this morning. I did, in- 
_ deed, honor bright.” 

The young man threw back his head and laughed. Vir- 
ginia laughed with him. Running her eyes carelessly over 
him, she thought him a more pleasing specimen than usual. 
She liked his brown face, and the lean hardness of him. She 
went so far as to wish-she had a job for him. But at that 
moment the door opened, and immediately Virginia forgot 
all about the problem of the unemployed, for to her aston- 
ishment the door was opened by her own maid, Elise. 
“Where’s Chilvers?” she demanded sharply, as she stepped 
into the hall. 
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“But he is gone, madame, with the others.” 

“What others? Gone where?” 

“But to Datchet, madame—to the cottage, as your tele- 
gram said.” 

“My telegram?” said Virginia, utterly at sea. 

“Did not madame send a telegram? Surely there can be 
no mistake. It came but an hour ago.” é 

“T never sent any telegram. What did it say?” 

*T believe it is still-on the table.” 

Elise retired, pounced upon it, and brought it to her mis- 
tress in triumph. “Voila, madame!” 

The telegram was addressed to Chilvers and ran as fol- 
lows: Please take household down to cottage at Once, and 
make preparations for week-end party there. Catch 5:49 
train. There was nothing unusual about it; it was just the 
sort of message she herself had frequently sent before, 
when she had arranged a party at her riverside bungalow on 
the spur of the moment. She always took the whole house- 


hold down, leaving an old woman as caretaker. Chilvers ae 


would not have seen anything wrong with the message, and 
like a good servant had carried out his orders faithfully 
enough. “Me, I remained,” explained Elise, “knowing that 
madame would wish me to pack for her.” 

“It’s a silly hoax,” cried Virginia, flinging down the tele- 
gram angrily. “You know perfectly well, Elise, that I am 
going to Chimneys. I told you so this morning.” 

“IT thought madame had changed her mind. Sometimes 
that does happen, does it not, madame?” 

Virginia admitted the truth of the accusation with a half 
smile. She was busy trying to find a reason for this extraor- 


dinary practical joke. Elise put forward a suggestion. “Mon . aS 
' Dieu!” she cried, clasping her hands. “If it should be the 


malefactors, the thieves! They send the bogus telegram and ~~ 
_ get the domestiques all out of the house, and then they 
- - rob it.” : : 
‘i “I suppose that might be it,” said Virginia doubtfully. 
“Yes, yes, madame, that is it without a doubt. Every 
day you read in the papers of such things. Madame will 
ting up the police at once—at once—before they arrive 
and cut our throats.” 
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“Don’t get so excited, Elise. They won’t come and cut our 
. throats at six o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“Madame, I implore you, let me run out and fetch a 
policeman now, at once.” 

“What on earth for? Don’t be silly, Elise. Go up and 
pack my things for Chimneys if you haven’t already done 
it. The new evening dress, and the white crepe, and—yes, 
the black velvet—black velvet is so political, is it not?” 

“Madame looks ravishing in the eau de nil satin,” sug- 
gested Elise, her professional instincts reasserting them- 

' Selves. 

“No, I won’t take that. Hurry up, Elise, there’s a good 
girl. We’ve got very little time. Pll send a wire to Chilvers 
at Datchet, and I’ll speak to the policeman on the beat as 
we go out and tell him to keep an eye on the place. Don’t 
start rolling your eyes again, Elise—if you get so fright- 
ened before anything has happened, what would you do if 
a man jumped out from some dark corner and stuck a 
knife into you?” 

Elise gave vent to a shrill squeak, and beat a speedy re- 
treat up the stairs, darting nervous glances over each shoul- 
der as she went. Virginia made a face at her retreating back, 

- and crossed the hall to the little study where the telephone 
was. Elise’s suggestion of ringing up the police station 
seemed to her a good one, and she intended to act upon it 
without any further delay. 

She opened the study door and crossed to the telephone. 
Then, with her hand on the receiver, she stopped. A man 
was sitting in the big armchair, sitting in a curious huddled 
position. In the stress of the moment she had forgotten all 
about her expected visitor. Apparently he had fallen asleep 
while waiting for her. — 

She came right up to the chair, a slightly mischievous 
smile upon her face. And then suddenly the smile faded. 

The man was not asleep. He was dead. 

She knew it at once, knew it instinctively even before her 
eyes had seen and noted the small shining pistol lying on 
the floor, the little hole just above the heart with the dark 
Stain round it, and the horrible dropped jaw. 

She stood quite still, her hands pressed to her sides. In 
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the silence she heard Elise running down the stairs. 

“Madame! Madame!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

She moved quickly to the door. Her whole instinct was to 
conceal what had happened—for the moment anyway— 
from Elise. Elise would promptly go into hysterics, she 
knew that well enough, and she felt a great need for calm 
and quiet in which to think things out. 

“Madame, would it not be better if I should draw the 


Chain across the door? These malefactors, at any minute 


they may arrive.” 

“Yes, if you like. Anything you like.” 

She heard the rattle of the chain, and then Elise run- 
ning upstairs again, and drew a long breath of relief. 


She looked at the man in the chair and then at the tele- - 


phone. Her course was quite clear, she must ring up the 
police at once. 
But still she did not do so. She stood quite still, paralyzed 


with horror and with a host of conflicting ideas rushing 
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through her brain. The bogus telegram. Had it something 
to do with this? Supposing Elise had not stayed behind? 
She would have let herself in—that is, presuming she had — 
had her latchkey with her as usual, to find herself alone 
in the house with a murdered man—a man whom’she had 
permitted to blackmail her on a former occasion. Of course 
she had an explanation of that; but thinking of that ex- 
planation she was not quite easy in her mind. She remem- 
bered how frankly incredible George had found it. Would 
other people think the same? Those letters now—of course 
she hadn’t written them, but would it be so easy to prove 
that? 

She put her hands on her forehead, squeezing them tight 
together. J must think. I simply must think. att 

Who had let the man in? Surely not Elise. If she had 
done so, she would have been sure to have mentioned the 
fact at once. The whole thing seemed more and more mys- 
terious as she thought about it. There was really only one 
thing to be done—ring up the police. 

She stretched out her hand to the telephone, and sud- 
denly she thought of George. A man—that was what she 
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wanted—an ordinary level-headed, unemotional man who 
would see things in their proper proportion and point out to 
her the best course to take. 

Then she shook her head. Not George. The first thing 
George would think of would be his own position. He 
would hate being mixed up in this kind of business. George 
wouldn’t do at all. 

Then her face softened. Bill, of course! Without more 
ado, she rang up Bill. She was informed that he had left 
half an hour ago for Chimneys. 

' “Oh, damn!” cried Virginia, jamming down the receiver. 
_ It was horrible to be shut up with a dead body and to have 
no one to speak to. 

And at that minute the front-door bell rang. Virginia 
jumped. In a few minutes it rang again. Elise, she knew, 
was upstairs packing and wouldn’t hear it. Virginia went 
out in the hall, drew back the chain, and undid all the 
bolts that Elise had fastened in her zeal. Then, with a long 
breath, she threw open the door. On the steps was the un- 
employed young man. 

Virginia plunged headlong with a relief born of over- 
strung nerves. “Come in,” she said. “I think that perhaps 
Ive got a job for you.” 

She took him into the dining room, pulled forward a 
chair for him, sat down herself facing him, and stared at 
him very attentively. “Excuse me,” she said, “but are you 
—I mean— 

“Eton and Oxford,” said the young man. “That’s what 
you wanted to ask me, wasn’t it?” 

“Something of the kind,” admitted Virginia. 

“Come down in the world entirely through my own in- 
capacity to stick to regular work. This isn’t regular work 
you're offering me, I hope?” 

A smile hovered for a moment on her lips. “It’s very ir- 
regular.” E 
_. “Good,” said the young man in a tone of satisfaction. 

Virginia noted his bronzed face and long lean body with 
approval. “You see,” she explained, “I’m in rather a hole, 
and most of my friends are—well, rather high up. They’ve 
all got something to lose.” 
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“T’'ve nothing whatever to lose. So go ahead. What's 
the trouble?” 

“There’s a dead man in the next room,” said Virginia. 
“He’s been murdered, and I don’t know what to do about 


it.” She blurted out the words as simply as a child. The 


young man went up enormously in her estimation by the 
way he accepted her statement. He might have been used 
to hearing a similar announcement made every day of his 
life. 

“Excellent,” he said, with a trace of enthusiasm. “I’ve 
always wanted to do a bit of amateur detective work. Shall 
We go and view the body, or will you give me the facts 
first?” - 

“TI think I’d better give you the facts.” She paused for a 
moment to consider how best to condense her story, and 
then began, speaking quietly and concisely. 

- “This man came to the house for the first time. yester- 
day and asked to see me. He had certain letters with him— 
love letters, signed with my name—” 

“But which weren’t written by you,” put in the young 
man quietly. 

Virginia looked at him in some astonishment. “How 
did you know that?” 

“Oh, I deduced it. But go on.” 

“He wanted to blackmail me—and I—vwell, I don’t know 


. _ if you'll understand, but I—let him.” 


_ —at six o’clock. I arrived home from Ranelagh to find " 
that a bogus telegram had got all the servants except my 


She looked at him appealingly, and he nodded his head 
reassuringly. “Of course I understand. You wanted to see 
what it felt like.” 

“How frightfully clever of you! That’s just what I did 
feel.” 

“T am clever,” said the young man modestly. “But, mind 
you, very few people would understand that point of view. 
Most people, you see, haven’t got any imagination.” 

“T suppose that’s so. I told this man to come back today 


maid out of the house. Then I walked into the study and 


| found the man shot.” 


“Who let him in?” 
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“J don’t know. I think if my maid had done so she 
would have told me.’ 

“Does she know what has happened?” 

“I have told her nothing.” 

The young man nodded, and rose to his feet. “And now 
to view the body,” he said briskly. “But I'll tell you this— 
on the whole it’s always best to tell the truth. One lie in- 
volves you in such a lot of lies—and continuous lying is 


so monotonous.” 


“Then you advise me to ring up the police?” 

“Probably. But we'll just have a look at the fellow first.” 

Virginia led the way out the room. On the threshold she 
paused, looking back at him. “By the way,” she said, “you 
haven’t told me your name yet?” 

“My name? My name’s Anthony Cade.” 


9. Anthony Disposes of a Body 


Anthony followed Virginia out of the room, smiling a little 
to himself. Events had taken quite an unexpected turn. But 
as he bent over the figure in the chair he grew grave again. 
“He’s still warm,” he said sharply. “He was killed less than 
half an hour ago.” 

“Just before I came in?” 

“Rxactly.” 

He stood upright, drawing his brows together in a frown. 
Then he asked a question of which Virginia did not at once 
see the drift: “Your maid’s not been in this room, of 
course?” 

“No.” 

“Does she know that you’ve been into it?” 

“Why—yes. I came to the door to speak to her.” 

“After you’d found the body.” 

“Ves,” 

“And you said nothing?” 

“Would it have been better if I had? I thought she would 
go into hysterics—she’s French, you know, and easily up- 
set—I wanted to think over the best thing to do.” 
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Anthony nodded, but did not speak. 

“You think it a pity, I can see?” 

“Well, it was rather unfortunate, Mrs. Revel. If you 
and the maid had discovered the body together, immedi- | 
ately on your return, it would have simplified matters very 
much. The man would then definitely have been shot before 
your return to the house.” 

“While now they might say he was shot after—I see—” 

He watched her taking in the idea, and was confirmed in 
his first impression of: her formed when she had spoken to 
him on the steps outside. Besides beauty, she possessed 
courage and brains. 

Virginia was so engrossed in the puzzle presented to 
her that it did not occur to her to wonder at this strange 
man’s ready use of her name. “Why didn’t Elise hear the 
shot, I wonder?” she murmured. ae 

Anthony pointed to the open window, as a loud back- 
fire came from a passing car. “There you are. London’s not 

_ the place to notice a pistol shot.” 

Virginia turned with a little shudder to the body in the 
chair. “He looks like an Italian,” she remarked curiously. 

“He is an Italian,” said Anthony. “I should say that his 
regular profession was that of a waiter. He only did black- 
mailing in his spare time. His name might very possibly be 
Giuseppe.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Virginia. “Is this Sherlock 
Holmes?” 

“No,” said Anthony regretfully. “I’m afraid it’s just 
plain or garden cheating. I’ll tell you all about it presently. 
Now you say this man showed you some letters and asked 
you for money. Did you give him any?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“How much?” 

“Forty pounds.” 

“That's bad,” said Anthony, but without manifesting any 

undue surprise. “Now let’s have a look at the telegram.” 
- Virginia picked it up from the table and gave it to him. — 
She saw his face grow grave as he looked at it. 
“What’s the matter?” 
He held it out, pointing silently to the place of origin. 
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“Barnes,” he said. “And you were at Ranelagh this after- 
noon. What’s to prevent you having sent it off yourself?” 


ee Virginia felt fascinated by his words. It was as though a 


net was closing tighter and tighter round her. He was fore- 
ing her to see all the things which she had felt dimly at the 
back of her mind. 

Anthony took out his handkerchief and wound it round 
his hand, then he picked up the pistol. 

“We criminals have to be so careful,” he said apologeti- 


- eally. “Fingerprints, you know.” — 


Suddenly she saw his whole figure stiffen. His voice, 
when he spoke, had altered. It was terse and curt. “Mrs. 
Revel,” he said, “have you ever seen this pistol before?” 

“No,” said Virginia wonderingly. 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Have you a pistol of your own?” 

*No.”? 

“Have you ever had one?” 

“No, never.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

- “Quite sure.” 

He stared at her steadily for a minute, and Virginia 
stared back in complete surprise at his tone. 

Then, with a sigh, he relaxed. “That’s odd,” he said. 
“How do you account for this?” 

He held out the pistol. It was a small, dainty article, 
almost a toy—though capable of doing deadly work. En- 


- graved on it was the name Virginia. 


“Oh, it’s impossible!” cried Virginia. 

Her. astonishment was so genuine that Anthony could 
but believe in it. “Sit down,” he said quietly. “There’s more 
in this than there seemed to be at first. To begin with, 


_what’s our hypothesis? There are only two possible ones. 


There is, of course, the real Virginia of the letters. She may 
have somehow or other tracked him down, shot . him, 
dropped the pistol, stolen the letters, and taken herself 
off. That’s quite possible, isn’t it?” 

“JT suppose so,” said Virginia unwillingly. 

“The other hypothesis is a good deal more interesting. 
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Whoever wished to kill Giuseppe wished also to incrimi- 
nate you—in fact that may have been their main object. 


. They could get him easily enough anywhere, but they took 


extraordinary pains and trouble to get him here, and who- 
ever they were they knew all about you, your cottage at. 
Datchet, your usual household arrangements, and the fact 
that you were at Ranelagh this afternoon. It seems an ab- 
surd question, but have you any enemies, Mrs. Revel?” 

“Of course I haven’t—not that kind, anyway.” 

“The question is,” said Anthony, “what are we going to 
do now? There are two courses open to us. A: Ring up the 
police, tell the whole story, and trust to your unassailable 
position in the world and your hitherto blameless life. B: 
An attempt on my part to dispose successfully of the body. 
Naturally my private inclinations urge me to B. I’ve always 
wanted to see if I couldn’t conceal a crime with the neces- 
sary cunning, but have had a squeamish objection to shed- 
ding blood. On the whole, I expect A’s the soundest. Then 
there’s a sort of bowdlerized A. Ring up the police, and so 
on, but suppress the pistol and the blackmailing letters— 
that is, if they are on him still.” 

Anthony ran rapidly through the dead man’s pockets. ~ 

“He’s been stripped clean,’ he announced. “There’s 
not a thing on him. There’ll be dirty work at the cross- 
roads over those letters yet. Hullo, what’s this? Hole in 
the lining—something got caught there, was torn roughly 
out, and a scrap of paper left behind.” 

He drew out the scrap of paper as he spoke, and brought 
it over to the light. Virginia joined him. 

“Pity we haven’t got the rest of it,” he muttered. “Chim- 
neys 11:45 Thursday— Sounds like an appointment.” 

“Chimneys?” cried Virginia. “How extraordinary!” 

“Why extraordinary? Rather high-toned for such a low 
fellow?” 

“Ym going to Chimneys this evening. At least I was.” 

Anthony wheeled round on her. “What’s that? Say that 
again.” 

“I was going to Chimneys this evening,” repeated Vir- 
ginia. 

Anthony stared at her. “I begin to see. At least, I may 
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__— be wrong—but it’s an idea. Suppose someone wanted badly 
to prevent your going to Chimneys?” 
“My cousin George Lomax does,” said Virginia with a — 
‘smile. “But I can’t seriously suspect George of murder.” 
_ Anthony did not smile. He was lost in thought. “If you 
Ying up the police, it’s good-by to any idea of getting to 
__ Chimneys today—or even tomorrow. And I should like you 
to go to Chimneys. I fancy it will disconcert our unknown 
-— friends. Mrs. Revel, will you put yourself in my hands?” 
“It’s to be Plan B, then?” 

“It’s to be Plan B. The first thing is to get that maid of 
yours out of the house. Can you manage that?” 

“Easily.” 

. Virginia went out in the hall and called up the stairs. 
ae “Elise. Elise.” 
“Madame?” 

Anthony heard a rapid colloquy, and then the front door 
Opened and shut. Virginia came back into the room. “She’s 
gone. I sent her for some special scent—told her the shop 
in question was open until eight. It won’t be, of course. 
She’s to follow after me by the next train without coming 
back here.” 

“Good,” said Anthony approvingly. “We can now pro- 
ceed to the disposal of the body. It’s a time-worn method, 
but I’m afraid I shall have to ask you if there’s such a thing 
in the house as a trunk?” 

“Of course there is. Come down to the basement and 
take your choice.” 

There was a variety of trunks in the basement. Anthony 

selected a solid affair of suitable size. 

“Til attend to this part of it,” he said tactfully. “You go 
upstairs and get ready to start.” 

Virginia obeyed. She slipped out of her tennis kit, put 
on a soft brown traveling dress and a little orange hat, and 

- came down to find Anthony waiting in the hall with a 
neatly strapped trunk beside him. 

“JT should like to tell you the story of my life,” he re- 

marked, “but it’s going to be rather a busy evening. Now 

this is what you’ve got to do. Call a taxi, have your lug- 

gage put on it, including the trunk. Drive to Paddington. 
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There have the trunk put in the left luggage office. I shall — fe 


be on the platform. As you pass me, drop the cloakroom 
ticket. I will pick it up and pretend to return it to you, but 
in reality I shall keep it. Go on to Chimneys, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

“It’s awfully good of you,” said Virginia. “It’s really 
dreadful of me saddling a perfect stranger with a dead body 
like this.” 

“I like it,” returned Anthony nonchalantly. “If one of 
my friends, Jimmy McGrath, were here, he’d tell you that 
anything of this kind suits me down to the ground.” 

Virginia was staring at him. “What name did you say? 
Jimmy McGrath?” 

Anthony returned her glance keenly. “Yes, Why? Have 
you heard of him?” 

“Yes—and quite lately.” She paused irresolutely, and_ 
then went on. “Mr. Cade, I must talk to you. Can’t you 
come down to Chimneys?” 

“You'll see me before very long, Mrs. Revel—I’ll tell 


you that. Now, exit Conspirator A by back door slinkingly. 


Exit Conspirator B in blaze of glory by front door to taxi.” 
The plan went through without a hitch. Anthony, hav-' | 
ing picked up a second taxi, was on the platform and duly 


' retrieved the fallen ticket. He then departed in search of a 


somewhat battered secondhand car which he had acquired 
earlier in the day in case it should be necessary to his plans. 
Returning to Paddington in this, he handed the ticket to 
the porter, who got the trunk out of the cloakroom and 
wedged it securely at the back of the car. Anthony drove 
off. 

His objective now was out of London. Through Notting 
Hill, Shepherd’s Bush, down Goldhawk Road, through 
Brentford and Hounslow till he came to the long stretch 
of road midway between Hounslow and Staines. It was 
a well-frequented road, with motors passing continually. No 
footmarks or tire marks were likely to show. Anthony 
stopped the car at a certain spot. Getting down, he first 


_ obscured the number plate with mud. Then, waiting until 
, he heard no car coming in either direction, he opened the 


trunk, heaved out Giuseppe’s body, and laid it neatly down 
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- by the side of the road, or the inside of a curve, so that the 
headlights of passing motors would not strike on it. 

Then he entered the car again and drove away. The whole 
_ business had occupied exactly one minute and a half. He 

“made a detour to the right, returning to London by way of 
Burnham Beeches. There again he halted the car, and choos- 
ing a giant of the forest he deliberately climbed the huge 
tree. It was something of a feat, even for Anthony. To one 
- of the topmost branches he affixed a small brown-paper 
parcel, concealing it in a little niche close to the bole. “A 
-_. very clever way of disposing of the pistol,” said Anthony 
to himself with some approval. “Everybody hunts about 
on the ground, and drags ponds. But there are very few 
people in England who could climb that tree.” 

Next, back to London and Paddington Station. Here 
he left the trunk—at the other cloakroom this time, the 
one on the Arrival side. He thought longingly of such things 
as good steaks, juicy chops, and large masses of fried po- 
tatoes. But he shook his head ruefully, glancing at his wrist 
watch. He fed the car with a fresh supply of petrol, and 
then took the road once more. North this time. 

: It was just after half past eleven that he brought the car 
' to rest in the road adjoining the park of Chimneys. Jump- 
ing out, he scaled the wall easily enough, and set out to- 
ward the house. It took him longer than he thought, and 
presently he broke into a run. A great gray mass loomed 
up out of the darkness—the venerable pile of Chimneys. In 
the distance a stable clock chimed the three quarters. 

11:45—the time mentioned on the scrap of paper. An- 
thony was on the terrace now, looking up at the house. 
Everything seemed dark and quiet. “They go to bed early, 
these politicians,” he murmured to himself. 

- And suddenly a sound smote upon his ears—the sound 
of a shot. Anthony spun round quickly. The sound had 
come from within the house—he was sure of that. He 
waited a minute, but everything was still as death. Finally 
he went up to one of the long French windows from where 
he judged the sound that had startled him had come. He 
tried the handle. It was locked. He tried some of the other 
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is windows, listening intently all the while. But the silent 
remained unbroken. 

In the end he told himself that he must have imagined 
the sound, or perhaps mistaken a‘stray shot coming from 
a poacher in the woods. He turned and retraced his steps 
across the park, vaguely dissatisfied and uneasy. 

He looked back at the house, and while he looked a 
light sprang up in one of the upper windows. In another 
minute it went out again, and the whole place was in 
darkness once more. 


10. Chimneys 


Inspector Badgworthy in his office. Time, 8:30 a.m. A tall 
portly man, Inspector Badgworthy, with a heavy regula- 
tion tread. Inclined to breathe hard in moments of profes- 
sional strain. In attendance Constable Johnson, very new 
to the Force, with a downy unfledged look about him, like 
a human chicken. 

The telephone on the table rang sharply, and the inspec- 
tor took it up with his usual portentous gravity of action. 
“Yes. Police station Market Basing. Inspector Badgworthy 
speaking. What?” 

Slight alteration in the inspector’s manner. As he is 
greater than Johnson, so others are greater than Inspector 
Badgworthy. “Speaking, my lord. I beg your pardon, my 
lord? I didn’t quite hear what you said?” 

Long pause, during which the inspector listens, quite a 
variety of expressions passing over his usually impassive 
countenance. Finally he lays down the receiver, after a 
brief “At once, my lord.” 

He turned to Johnson, seeming visibly swelled with im- 

rtance. “From his lordship—at Chimneys—murder.” 

“Murder,” echoed Johnson, suitably impressed. 

“Murder it is,” said the inspector, with great satisfaction. 


“Why, there’s never been a murder here—not that I’ve _ 


~ ever heard of—except the time that Tom Pearse shot his 
sweetheart.” ; 
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__ “And that, in a manner of speaking, wasn’t murder at all, 
but drink,” said the inspector, deprecatingly. 

- “He weren’t hanged for it,” agreed Johnson gloomily. 
“But this is the real thing, is it, sir?” 

“Tt is, Johnson. One of his lordship’s guests, a foreign 
gentleman, discovered shot. Open window, and footprints 
outside.” 

“I’m sorry it were a foreigner,” said Johnson, with some 
regret. It made the murder seem less real. Foreigners, John- 
‘son felt, were liable to be shot. 

“His lordship’s in a rare taking,” continued the inspector. 
“We'll get hold of Dr. Cartwright and take him up with 
us right away. I hope to goodness no one will get messing 
with those footprints.” 

Sie Badgworthy was in a seventh heaven. A murder! At 
-. Chimneys! Inspector Badgworthy in charge of the case. 
- The police have a clue. Sensational arrest. Promotion and 
__ kudos for the aforementioned inspector. 

“That is,” said Inspector Badgworthy to himself, “if 
Scotland Yard doesn’t come butting in.” 

The thought damped him momentarily. It seemed so ex- 
tremely likely to happen under the circumstances. 

They stopped at Dr. Cartwright’s, and the doctor, who 
- Was a comparatively young man, displayed a keen interest. 

_His attitude was almost exactly that of Johnson. 
“Why, bless my soul,” he exclaimed, “we haven’t had 
_ a murder here since the time of Tom Pearse.” 

All three of them got into the doctor’s little car and 
started off briskly for Chimneys. As they passed the local 
inn, The Jolly Cricketers, the doctor noticed a man stand- 

ing in the doorway. 
“Stranger,” he remarked. “Rather a nice-looking fellow. 

Wonder how long he’s been here, and what he’s doing stay- 
- ing at the Cricketers? I haven’t seen him about at all. He 
' must have arrived last night.” 

“He. didn’t come by train,” said Johnson. Johnson’s 
brother was the local railway porter, and Johnson was 
therefore always well up in arrivals and departures. 
ea “Who was there for Chimneys yesterday?” asked the 
- inspector. 
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“Tady Kileen, she come down by the 3:40, and two gen- nA 
tlemen with her, an American gent and a young Army 


chap—neither of them with valets. His lordship come € 
down with a foreign gentleman, the one that’s been shot) 


as likely as not, by the 5:40, and the foreign gentleman’s — 
valet. Mr. Eversleigh come by the same train. Mrs. Revel 
came by the 7:25, and another foreign-looking gentleman 
came by it too, one with a bald head and a hook nose. Mrs. 
Revel’s maid came by the 8:56.” 

Johnson paused, out of breath. 

“And there was no one for the Cricketers?” 

Johnson shook his head. : 

“He must have come by car then,” said the inspector. 
“Johnson, make a note to institute inquiries at the Crick- 
eters on your way back. We want to know all about any 
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strangers. He was very sunburned, that gentleman. Likely 2 
as not, he’s come from foreign parts too.” The inspector 


nodded his head with great sagacity, as though to imply that 


that was the sort of wide-awake man he was—not to be i 


caught napping under any consideration. 
The car passed in through the park gates of Chimneys. 


Descriptions of that historic place can be-found in any 


guide book. It is also No. 3 in Historic Homes of England, 
price 21s. On Thursdays, char-4a-bancs come over from 
Middlingham and view those portions of it which are open 
to the public. In view of all these facilities, to describe 
Chimneys would be superfluous. 

They were received at the door by a white-headed but- 
ler whose demeanor was perfect. We are not accustomed, 


it seemed to say, to having murder committed within these ~ 


walls. But these are evil days. Let us meet disaster with 
perfect calm, and pretend with our dying breath that noth- ' 
ing out of the usual has occurred. 

“His lordship,” said the pullers “is expecting you. “This 
way, if you please.” 

He led them to a small room which was Lord Cater- 
ham’s refuge from the magnificence elsewhere, and an- 
nounced them. “The police, my lord, and Dr. Cartwright.” 


Lord Caterham was pacing up_and down in a visibly 


agitated state. “Ha! Inspector, you’ve turned up at. last. 
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5 Fin thankful for that. How are you, Cartwright? This is 


the very devil of a business, you know. The very devil of 
a business.” 
And Lord Caterham, running-his hands through his hair 
in a frenzied fashion until it stood upright in little tufts, 
looked even less like a peer of the realm than usual, 
__ “Where’s the body?” asked the doctor, in curt business- 
like fashion. 
Lord Caterham turned to him as though relieved at being 
asked a direct question. “In the council chamber—just 
where it was found—I wouldn’t have it touched. I believed 


_ —er—that that was the correct thing to do.” 


“Quite right, my lord,” said the inspector approvingly. 

He produced a notebook and pencil. “And who discovy- 

ered the body? Did you?” 
- “Good Lord, no,” said Lord Caterham. “You don’t 
think I usually get up at this unearthly hour in the morning, 
do you? No, a housemaid found it. She screamed a good 
deal, I believe. I didn’t hear her myself. Then they came 
to me about it, and of.course I got up and eame down— 
and there it was, you know.” 

“You recognized the body as that of one of your guests?” 

“That’s right, Inspector.” 

“By name?” 

This perfectly simple question seemed to upset Lord 
Caterham. He opened his mouth once or twice, and then 
shut it again. Finally he asked feebly, “Do you mean—do 
you mean—what was his name?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Well,” said Lord Caterham, looking slowly round the 
room, as though hoping to gain inspiration. “His name 
was—I should say it was—yes, decidedly so—Count Stanis- 
laus.” 

There was something so odd about Lord Cateriam’s 
manner that the inspector ceased using his pencil and 
stared at him instead. But at that moment a diversion oc- 
curred which seemed highly welcome to the embarrassed 
peer. The door opened and a girl came into the room. She 
was tall, slim, and dark, with an attractive boyish face, and 
a very determined manner. This was Lady Eileen Brent, 
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commonly known as Bundle, Lord Caterham’s eldest daugh- 
ter. She nodded to the others, and addressed her father di- 
rectly. “I’ve got him,” she announced. 

For a moment, the inspector was on the. point of start- 


ing forward under the impression that the young lady had ~ , 


captured the murderer red-handed, but almost immediately 
he realized that her meaning was quite different. 

Lord Caterham uttered a sigh of relief. “That’s a good 
job. What did he say?” 

“He’s coming over at once. We are to ‘use the utmost — 
discretion.’ ” 

Her father made a sound of annoyance. “That’s just the 
sort of idiotic thing George Lomax would say. However, 
once he comes, J shall wash my hands of the whole affair.” 
He appeared to cheer up a little at the prospect. 

_ “And the name of the murdered man was Count Stanis- 
laus?” queried the doctor, 

A lightning glance passed between father and daughter, 
and then the former said with some dignity, “Certainly. I — 
~Said so just now.” 

“I asked because you didn’t seem quite sure about it be- 
fore,” explained Cartwright. 

There was a faint twinkle in his eye, and Lord Cater- 
ham looked at him reproachfully. “Y’ll take you to the 
council chamber,” he said more briskly. 

They followed him, the inspector bringing up the rear, 
and darting sharp glances all around him as he went, much 
as though he expected to find a clue in a picture frame, or 
behind a door. | 

Lord Caterham took a key from his pocket and vulocees 
a door, flinging it open. They all passed into a big room 
paneled in oak, with three long windows giving on the 
terrace. There was a long refectory table and a good many 
oak chests, and some beautiful old chairs..On the walls 
Were various paintings of dead and gone Caterhams and 
others. Near the left-hand wall, about halfway between the 
door and the window, a man was lying on his back, his 
arms flung wide. 

Dr. Cartwright went over and feel down by the body. 
_ The inspector strode across to the windows and examined 
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By - them in turn: The center one was closed, but not fastened. 


og eee 


On the steps outside were footprints leading up to the win- 


dow, and a second set going away again. 

“Clear enough,” said the inspector, with a nod. “But 
there ought to be footprints on the inside as well. They'd 
show up plain on this parquet floor.” 

“T think I can explain that,” interposed Bundle. “The 


- housemaid had polished half the floor this morning before 
she saw the body. You see, it was dark when she came in 


here. She went straight across to the windows, drew the 
curtains, and began on the floor, and naturally didn’t see 
the body, which is hidden from that side of the room by 
the table. She didn’t see it until she came right on top of 


. _ it.” The inspector nodded. 


“Well,” said Lord Caterham, eager to escape, “Tl 
leave you here, Inspector. You'll be able to find me if you 
—er—want me. But Mr. George Lomax is coming over 


_ from Wyvern Abbey shortly, and he'll be able to tell you 
‘far more than I could. It’s his business really. I can’t ex- 


plain, but he will when he comes.” 

Lord Caterham beat a precipitate retreat without waiting 
for a reply. “Too bad for Lomax,” he complained. “Letting 
me in for this. What’s the matter, Tredwell?” 

The white-haired butler was hovering deferentially at his 
elbow. “I have taken the liberty, my lord, of advancing 
the breakfast hour as far as you are concerned. Every- 
thing is ready in the dining room.” 

“T don’t suppose for a minute I can eat anything,” said 
Lord Caterham gloomily, turning his footsteps in that di- 
rection. “Not for a moment.” 

Bundle slipped her hand through his arm, and they en- 
tered the dining room together. On the sideboard were half 
a score of heavy silver dishes, ingeniously kept hot by 
patent arrangements. 

“Omelet,” said Lord Caterham, lifting each lid in turn. 
“Eges and bacon, kidneys, deviled bird, haddock, cold ham, 
cold pheasant. I don’t like any of these things, Tredwell. 
Ask the cook to poach me an egg, will you?” 

“Very good, my lord.” 

Tredwell withdrew. Lord Caterham, in an absent-minded 
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fashion, helped himself plentifully to kidneys and bacon, 


‘poured himself out a cup of coffee, and sat down at the — z 
long table. Bundle was already busy with a plateful of eges iy) 


and. bacon. 

“I'm damned hungry,” said Bundle with her mouth full. 
“It must be the excitement.” 

“Tt’s all very well for you,” complained her father. “You 
young people like excitement. But I’m in a very delicate 
state of health. Avoid all worry, that’s what Sir Abner 
Willis said—avoid all worry. So easy for a man sitting in 
his consulting room in Harley Street to say that. How can 
I avoid worry when that ass Lomax lands me with a thing 
like this? I ought to have been firm at the time. I ought 
to have put my foot down.” 

With a sad shake of the head, Lord Caterham rose and 
carved himself a plate of ham. 

“Codders has certainly done it this time,” observed Bun- 
dle cheerfully. “He was almost incoherent over the tele- 
phone. He'll be here in a minute or two, spluttering nine- 


_ teen to the dozen about discretion and hushing it up.” 


Lord Caterham groaned at the prospect. “Was he up?” 
he asked. 
“He told me,” replied Bundle, “that he had been up and 


dictating letters and memoranda ever since seven o’clock.” __ 


“Proud of it, too,” remarked her father. “Extraordinarily 
selfish, these public men, They make their wretched secre- 
taries get up at the most unearthly hours in order to dictate | 
rubbish to them. If a law was passed compelling them to 


stop in bed until eleven, what a benefit it would be to the 


nation! I wouldn’t mind so much if they didn’t talk such 
balderdash. Lomax is always talking to me of my ‘position.’ 
As if I had any. Who wants to be a peer nowadays?” 

“Nobody,” said Bundle. “They'd much rather keep a 
prosperous public house.” 


Tredwell reappeared silently with two poached eggs in 


a little silver dish which he placed on the table in front of 
Lord Caterham. “What’s that, Tredwell?” said the latter, 


“looking at them with faint distaste. © 


“Poached eggs, my lord.” 
“I hate poached eggs,” said Lord Caterham peevishly. 
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“They’re so insipid. I don’t like to look at them even. Take 
them away, will you, Tredwell?” 
“Very good, my lord.” Tredwell and the pepe eggs 


withdrew as silently as they had come. 
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“Thank God no one gets up early in this peer re- 
marked Lord Caterham devoutly. “We shall have to break 
this to them when they do, I suppose.” He sighed. 

“I wonder who murdered him,” said Bundle. “And why?” 

“That’s not our business, thank goodness,” said Lord 
Caterham, “That’s for the police to find out. Not that 
Badgworthy will ever find out anything. On the whole I 
rather hope it was Isaacstein.” 

“Meaning—” 

“The All British Syndicate.” 

“Why should Mr. Isaacstein murder him when he came 
down here on purpose to meet him?” 

“High finance,” said Lord Caterham vaguely. “And that 
reminds me, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if Isaacstein 
wasn't an early riser. He may blow in upon us at any 
minute. It’s a habit in the City. I believe that, however rich 
you are, you always catch the 9:17.” 

The sound of a motor being driven at great speed was 
heard through the open window. “Codders,” cried Bundle. 

Father and daughter leaned out of the window and hailed 
the occupant of the. car as it drew up before the entrance. 
~ “Tn here, my dear fellow, in here,” cried Lord Caterham, 
hastily swallowing his mouthful of ham. 

George had no intention of climbing in through the win- 
dow. He disappeared through the front door and reap- 
peared, ushered in by Tredwell, who withdrew at once. 

“Have some breakfast,” said Lord Caterham, shaking 
him by the hand. “What about a kidney?” 

George waved the kidney aside impatiently. “This is a 

terrible calamity, terrible, terrible.” 
' - “Tt is indeed. Some haddock?” 

“No, no. It must be hushed up—at all costs it must be 
hushed up.” 

As Bundle had prophesied, George began to splutter. 

“YT understand your feelings,” said Lord Caterham sympa- 
thetically. “Try an egg and bacon, or some haddock.” 


“A totally unforeseen contingency—national calamity— _ 
concessions jeopardized—” 
“Take time,” said Lord Caterham. “And take some food. 


What you need is some food, to pull you together. Poached 


eggs now? There were some poached eggs here a minute or 
two ago.” 

“T don’t want any. food,” said George. “I’ve had break- 
fast, and even if I hadn’t had any I shouldn’t want it. We 
must think what is to be done. You have told no one as _ 
yet 92 

“Well, there’s Bundle and myself. And the local police. 


__ And Cartwright. And all the servants of course.” 


George groaned. 

“Pull yourself together, my dear fellow,” said Lord 
Caterham kindly. “I wish you’d have some breakfast. You 
don’t seem to realize that you can’t hush up a dead body. 
It’s got to be buried and all that sort of thing. Very un- 
fortunate, but there it is.” ‘ 

George became’ suddenly calm. “You are right, Cater- . 
ham. You have called in the local police, you say? That 
will not do. We must have Battle.” 

“Battle, murder, and sudden death?” inquired Lord — 
Caterham, with a puzzled face. 

“No, no, you misunderstand me. I referred to Superin-. 
tendent Battle of Scotland Yard. A man of the utmost 
discretion. He worked with us in that deplorable business 
of the party funds.” 
re “What was that?” asked Lord Caterham, with some in- 
me. terest. 
; But George’s eye had fallen upon Bundle, as she sat 
half in and half out of the window, and he remembered 
discretion just in time. He rose. “We must waste no time. 
I must send off some wires at once.” on 

“If you write them out, Bundle will send them through — 
the telephone.” 
_. George pulled out a fountain pen and began to write 
- with incredible rapidity. He handed the first one to Bundle, © 
who read it with a great deal of interest. 

“God, what a name,” she remarked. “Baron How 
Much?” 
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“Baron Lolopretjzyl.” 

Bundle blinked. “I’ve got it, but it will take some con- 
veying to the post office.” 

George continued to write. Then he handed his labors to 
Bundle and addressed the master of the house, “The best 
thing that you can do, Caterham—” 

“Yes?” said Lord Caterham apprehensively. 

“Ts to leave everything in my hands.” 

“Certainly,” said Lord Caterham, with alacrity. “Just 
what I was thinking myself. You'll find the police and Dr. 
Cartwright in the council chamber. With the—er—with 
the body, you know. My dear Lomax, I place Chimneys un- 
teservedly at your disposal. Do anything you like.” 

“Thank you,” said George. “If I should want to consult 
you—” 

But Lord Caterham had faded unobtrusively through the 
farther door. Bundle had observed his retreat with a grim 
smile. “I'll send off those telegrams at once,” she said. “You 
know your way to the council chamber?” 

“Thank you, Lady Eileen.” 

George hurried from the room. 


11. Superintendent Baftle Arrives 


So apprehensive was Lord Caterham of being eonsulted 
by George that he spent the whole morning making a tour 
of his estate. Only the pangs of hunger drew him home- 


- ward. He also reflected that by now the worst would surely 


be over. - 

He sneaked into the house quietly by a small side door. 
From there he slipped neatly into his sanctum. He flattered 
himself that his entrance had not been observed, but there 
he was mistaken. The watchful Tredwell let nothing escape 
him. He presented himself at the door. “You'll excuse me, 
my lord—” 

“What is it, Tredwell?” 

“Mr. Lomax, my lord, is anxious to see you in the li- 
brary as soon as you return.” By this delicate method 
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| Tredwell conveyed, that Lord Caterham had not yet re- 
turned unless he chose to say so. * 

Lord Caterham sighed, and then rose. “I suppose it will 
have to.be done sooner or later. In the library, you say?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

Sighing again, Lord Caterham crossed the wide spaces 
of his ancestral home and reached the library door. The 

_ door was locked. As he rattled the handle, it was unlocked ~ 
from inside, opened a little way, and the face of George 

Lomax appeared, peering out suspiciously. 

His face changed when he saw who it was. “Ah, Cater- — 
ham, come in. We were just wondering what had become 
of you.” 

. Murmuring something vague about duties_on the estate, 
repairs for tenants, Lord Caterham sidled in apologeti- 
cally. There were two other men in the room. One was 
Colonel Melrose, the chief constable. The other was a 

_ squarely built middle-aged man with a face so singularly 
devoid of expression as to be quite remarkable. 

_ “Superintendent Battle arrived half an hour ago,” ex- 

_ plained George. “He has been round with Inspector Badg- 

- worthy, and seen Dr. Cartwright. He now wants a few 

_ facts from us.” 

- They all sat down, after Lord Caterham had greeted 

_ Melrose and acknowledged his introduction to Superinten- 

_ dent Battle. 

_ “I need hardly tell you, Battle,” said George, “that this — 

is a case in which we must use the utmost discretion.” 

_ The superintendent nodded in an offhand manner that 

_Tather took Lord Caterham’s fancy. “That will be all right, 

Mr. Lomax. But no concealments from us. I understand 

that the dead gentleman was called Count Stanislaus—at 

least, that that is the name by which the household knew 

_ him. Now was that his real nae) 

“Tt was not.” 

“What was his real name?” 

“Prince Michael of Herzoslovakia.” 

Battle’s eyes opened just a trifle; otherwise he gave no 
sign. “And what, if I may ask the question, was /the pur- 
pose of his visit here? Just pleasure?” 
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“There was a further object, Battle. All this in the strict- 
est confidence of course.” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Lomax.” 

“Colonel Melrose?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, then, Prince Michael was here for the express 
purpose of meeting Mr. Herman Isaacstein. A loan was 
to be arranged on certain terms.” 

“Which were?” 

“T do not know the exact details. Indeed, they had not 
yet been arranged. But in the event of coming to the 
throne, Prince Michael pledged himself to grant certain 
oil concessions to those companies in which Mr. Isaacstein 
is interested. The British Government was prepared to 
support the claim of Prince Michael to the throne in view 
of his pronounced British sympathies.” 

‘Well,’ said Superintendent Battle, “I don’t suppose I 
need go further into it than that. Prince Michael wanted 
the money, Mr. Isaacstein wanted oil, and the British Gov- 
ernment was ready to do the heavy father. Just one ques- 
tion. Was anyone else after those concessions?” 

“I believe an American group of financiers had made 
overtures to His Highness.” 

“And been turned down, eh?” 

But George refused to be drawn. “Prince Michael’s sym- 
pathies were entirely pro-British,” he repeated. 

Superintendent Battle did not press the point. “Lord 
Caterham, I understand that this is what occurred yester- 
day. You met Prince Michael in town and journeyed down 
here in company with him. The Prince was accompanied 
by his valet, a Herzoslovakian named Boris Anchoukoff, 
but his equerry, Captain Andrassy, remained in town. The 
Prince, on arriving, declared himself greatly fatigued, and 
retired to the apartments set aside for him. Dinner was 
served to him there, and he did not meet the other members 
of the house party. Is that correct?” 

“Quite correct.” 

“This morning a housemaid discovered the body at ap- 
proximately 7:45 a.m. Dr. Cartwright examined the dead 
man and found that death was the result of a bullet fired 
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44 from a revolver. No revolver was found, and no one in the 
house seems to have heard the shot. On the. other hand, 
the dead man’s wrist watch was smashed by the fall, and — 
marks the crime as having been committed at exactly a 
quarter to twelve. Now what time did you retire to bed 
last night?” 

“We went early. Somehow or other the party didn’t seem 
to go, if you know what I mean, Superintendent. We went 
up about half past ten, I should say.” 

“Thank you. Now I will ask you, Lord Caterham, to 

_ give me a description of all the people staying in the house.” 

“But, excuse me, I thought the fellow who did it came 
from outside?” 

Superintendent Battle smiled. “I dare say he did. I dare 

_ say he did. But all the same I’ve got to know who was in 

' the house. Matter of routine, you know.” 

“Well, there was Prince Michael and his valet and Mr. 

_ Herman Isaacstein. You know all about them. Then there 

was Mr. Eversleigh—” 

“Who works in my department,” put in George conde- 

_ scendingly. 

“And who was acquainted with the real reason for 
Prince Michael’s being here?” 

“No, I should not say that,” replied George weightily. 

- “Doubtless he realized that something was in the wind, 

_ but I did not think it necessary to take him fully into my 

confidence.” 

_ “I see. Will you go on, Lord Caterham?” 

“Tet me see, there was Mr. Hiram Fish.” 

“Who is Mr. Hiram Fish?” 

_ “Mr. Fish is an American. He brought over a letter of 

introduction from Mr. Lucius Gott—you" ve heard of Lu- 

-cius Gott?” 

__ Superintendent Battle smiled acknowledgment. Who had 

not heard of Lucius C. Gott, the multimillionaire? 

_ “He was specially anxious to see my first editions. Mr. 

 Gott’s collection is, of course, unequaled, but I’ve got 

several treasures myself. This Mr. Fish was an enthusiast. 
Mr. Lomax had suggested that I ask one or two extra 
_ people down here this week-end to make things seem more 
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natural, so I took the opportunity of asking Mr. Fish. 
That finishes the men. As for the ladies, there is only Mrs. 
Revel—and I expect she brought a maid or something like 
that. Then there was my daughter, and of course the chil- 
dren and their nurses and governesses and all the servants.” 
Lord Caterham paused and took a breath, 

“Thank you,” said the detective. “A mere matter of 
routine, but necessary as such.” 

“There is no doubt, I suppose,” asked George ponder- 
ously, “that the murderer entered by the window?” 

Battle paused for a minute before replying slowly, “There 
were footsteps leading up to the window, and footsteps 
leading away from it. A car stopped outside the park at 
11:40 last night. At twelve o’clock a young man arrived 
at the Jolly Cricketers in a car, and engaged a room. He 
put his boots outside to be cleaned—they were very wet 
and muddy, as though he had been walking through the 
long grass in the park.” 

George leaned forward eagerly. “Could not the boots be 
compared with the footprints?” 

“They were.” 

“Well?” 

“They exactly correspond.” 

“That settles it,” cried George. “We have the murderer. 
The young man—what is his name, by the way?” 

“At the inn he gave the name of Anthony Cade.” 

“This Anthony Cade must be pursued at once, and ar- 
rested.” 

“You won't need to pursue him,” said Superintendent 
Battle. 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s still there.” 

“What?” 

“Curious, isn’t it?” 

Colonel Melrose eyed him keenly. ““What’s in your mind, 
Battle? Out with it.” 

“J just say it’s curious, that’s all. Here’s a young man 
who ought to cut and run, but he doesn’t cut and run. He 
stays here, and gives us every facility for comparing foot 
marks.” 
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“What do you think, then?” G 

“TI don’t know what to think. And that’s a very disturbing 
state of mind.” 

“Do you imagine—” began Colonel Melrose, but broke 


off as a discreet knock came at the door. 


George rose and went to it. Tredwell, inwardly suffering 
from having to knock at doors in this low fashion, stood 
dignified upon the threshold, and addressed his master. 
“Excuse me, my lord, but a gentleman wishes to see you - 
on urgent and important business, connected, I understand, 


- with this morning’s tragedy.” 
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“What’s his name?” asked Baitle suddenly. : 

“His name, sir, is Mr. Anthony Cade, but he said it 
wouldn’t convey anything to anybody.” 

It seemed to convey something to the four men present. 
They all sat up in varying degrees of astonishment. 

Lord Caterham began to chuckle. “I’m really beginning 
to enjoy myself. Show him in, Tredwe]l. Show him in at 
once.” 


12. Anthony Tells His Story 


“Mr. Anthony Cade,” announced Tredwell. 


‘ 


“Enter suspicious stranger from village inn,” said An- 


thony. He made his way toward Lord Caterham with a 


kind of instinct rare in strangers. At the same time he 
summed up the other three men in his own mind thus: 1, 
Scotland Yard. 2, Local dignitary—probably chief con- 


stable. 3, Harassed gentleman on the verge of apoplexy— 


' possibly connected with the Government. 


“I must apologize,” continued Anthony, still addressing 


3 Lord Caterham. “For forcing my way in like this, J mean. 
_ But it was rumored round the Jolly Dog, or whatever the 


_ Name of your local pub may be, that you had had a murder 


up here, and as I thought I might be able to throw some ~ 


light upon it I came along.” 


' For a moment or two, no one spoke. Superintendent’ 


‘ "Battle because he was a man of ripe experience who knew 
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how infinitely better it was to let everyone else speak if 
they could be persuaded to do so, Colonel Melrose because 
he was habitually taciturn, George because he was in the 
habit of having notice given him of the question, Lord 
Caterham because he had not the least idea of what to say. 
The silence of the other three, however, and the fact that 
he had been directly addressed, finally forced speech upon 
the last named. “Er—dquite so—quite so,” he said nervously. 
“Won’t—you—er—sit down?” 

“Thank you,” said Anthony. 

George cleared his throat portentously. “Er—when you 
say you can throw light upon this matter, you mean—?” 

“J mean,” said Anthony, “that I was trespassing upon 
Lord Caterham’s property (for which I hope he will for- 
give me) last night at about 11:45, and that I actually 
heard the shot fired. I can at any rate fix the time of the 
crime for you.” 

He looked round at the three in turn, his eyes resting 
longest on Superintendent Battle, the impassivity of whose 
face he seemed to appreciate. “But I hardly think that 
that’s news to you,” he added gently. | 

“Meaning by that, Mr. Cade?” asked Battle. 

“Just this. I put on shoes when I got up this morning. 
Later, when I asked for my boots, I couldn’t have them. 
Some nice young constable had called round for them. So 
I naturally put two and two together and hurried up here 
to clear my character if possible.” 

“A very sensible move,” said Battle noncommittally. 

Anthony’s eyes twinkled a little. “I appreciate your reti- 
cence, Inspector. It is inspector, isn’t it?” 

Lord Caterham interposed. He was beginning to take a 
fancy to Anthony. “Superintendent Battle of Scotland 
Yard. This is Colonel Melrose, our chief constable, and Mr. 
Lomax.” 

Anthony looked sharply at George. “Mr. George Lo- 
max?” 

“Ves,” 

“J think, Mr. Lomax,” said Anthony, “that I had the 
pleasure of receiving a letter from you yesterda™.” 

George stared at him. “I think not,” he said coldly. 
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were to and what ees were pout. A great man like 
George could not possibly remember all these annoying 
details. “I-think, Mr. Cade,” he hinted, “that you wer 
about to give us some—er—explanation of what you were 
doing in the grounds last night at 11:45?” 
j His tone said plainly, “And whatever it may be, we , are 
not likely to believe it.” 
“Yes, Mr. Cade, what were you doing?” said Lord Cate 
ham, with lively interest. 
_ “Well,” said Anthony regretfully, “I’m afraid it’s rather 
: a long story.” 
_. He drew out his cigarette case. “May I?” 
_ Lord Caterham nodded, and Anthony lit a cigarette 
: and braced himself for the ordeal. es 
He was aware, none better, of the peril in which h ; 
stood. In the short space of 24 hours he had become em- 
broiled in two separate crimes. His actions in connection 
with the first would not bear looking into for a second. 
After deliberately disposing of one body, and so defeating 
the aims of justice, he had arrived upon the scene of th 
second crime at the exact moment when it was being com: 
Mitted. For a young man looking for trouble, he could 
ardly have done better. South America, thought Anthony 
himself, simply isn’t in it with this! He had already de- 
ided upon his course of action. He was going to tell th 
igs one ined alteration, and one grave cigs a 


“The story ‘Bepins said nathony: ‘about three weeks 
o—in Bulawayo. Mr. Lomax, of course, knows where 
that is—outpost of the Empire—‘What do we know of En 

land who only England know?’ all that sort of thing. I was 


E brought out the name slowly, with a thoughtful eye 
core. George bounded in his seat and repressed | an 


in his name, I traveled as James McGrath. I don’t know 
what particular kind of offense that was—the superinten- 
dent can tell me, I dare say, and run me in for so many 
months’ hard if necessary.” 

“We'll get on with the story, if you please, sir,” said 
Battle, but his eyes twinkled a little. 

“On arrival in London I went to the Blitz Hotel, still as 
James McGrath. My business in London was to deliver a 
certain manuscript to a firm of publishers, but almost im- 
mediately I received deputations from the representatives 
of two political parties of a foreign kingdom. The methods 
of one were strictly constitutional, the methods of the other 
were not. I dealt with them both accordingly. But my 
troubles were not over. That night my room was broken 
into, and an attempt at burglary was made by one of the 
Waiters at the hotel.” 

“That was not reported to the police, I think?” said Su- 
perintendent Battle. 

“You are right. It was not. Nothing was taken, you see. 
But I did report the occurrence to the manager of the 
_ hotel, and he will confirm my story, and tell you that the 
waiter in question. decamped rather abruptly in the middle 
of the night. The next day, the publishers rang me up, and 
suggested that one of their representatives would call upon 
me and receive the manuscript. I agreed to this, and the 
arrangement was duly carried out on the following morn- 
ing. Since I have heard nothing further, I presume the 
manuscript reached them safely. Yesterday, still as James 
McGrath, I received a letter from Mr. Lomax—” Anthony 
paused. He was by now beginning to enjoy himself. George 
shifted uneasily. 

“T remember,” he murmured. “Such a large correspond- 
ence. The name, of course, being different, I could not be 
expected to know. And I may say,” George’s voice rose 
a little, firm in the assurance of moral stability, “that I 
consider this—this—masquerading as another man in the 
highest degree improper. I have no doubt, no doubt what- 
ever, that you have incurred a severe legal penalty.” 

“In this letter,’ continued Anthony, unmoved, “Mr. 
Lomax made various suggestions concerning the manu- 
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Script in my charge: He also extended an invitation to me 


+ from Lord Caterham to join the house party here.” 


“Delighted to see you, my dear fellow,” said that noble- 


man. “Better late than never—eh?” 


George frowned at him. 

Superintendent Battle bent an unmoved eye upon An- 
thony. “And is that your explanation of your presence here 
last night, sir?” he asked. 

“Certainly not,” said Anthony warmly. “When I am 
asked to stay at a country house, I don’t scale the ‘wall. 
late at night, tramp across the park, and try the down- 


_ stairs windows. ‘I drive up to the front door, ring the bell, 


and wipe my feet on the mat. I will proceed. I replied to 


Mr. Lomax’s letter, explaining that the manuscript had 


passed out of my keeping, and therefore regretfully de- 
clining Lord Caterham’s kind invitation: But after I had 
done so, I remembered something which had up till then 
escaped my memory.” He paused. The moment had come 
for skating over thin ice. “I must tell you that in my strug- 
gle with the waiter Giuseppe I had wrested from him a 
small bit of paper with some words scribbled on it. They 
had conveyed nothing to me at the time, but I still had 
them, and the mention of Chimneys recalled them to me. 


I got the torn scrap out and looked at it. It was as I had 


thought. Here is the piece of paper, gentlemen, you can 
see for yourselves. The words on it are Chimneys 11:45 


_ Thursday.” 


Battle examined the paper attentively. 
“Of course,” continued Anthony, “the word Chimneys 


: might have nothing whatever to do with this house. On the 


sae 


other hand, it might. And undoubtedly this Giuseppe was 


‘a thieving rascal. I made up my mind to motor down here 
last night, satisfy myself that all was as it should be, put 
up at the inn, and call upon Lord Caterham in the morn- 
_ ing and put him on his guard in case some mischief should 
_ be intended during the week-end.” 


“Quite so,” said Lord Caterham encouragingly. “Quite 


» so.” 


ie 


“J was lJate in getting here—had not allowed enough 
time. Consequently I stopped the car, climbed over the wall, 
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and ran across the park. When I arrived on the terrace, the 
whole house was dark and silent. I was just turning away 
when I heard a shot. I fancied that it came from inside 
the house, and I ran back, crossed the terrace, and tried 
the windows. But they were fastened, and there was no 
sound of any kind from inside the house. I waited a while, 
but the whole place was still as the grave, so I made up 
my mind that I had made a mistake, and that what I had 
heard was a stray poacher—quite a natural conclusion to 
come to under the circumstances, I think.” 

“Quite natural,” said Superintendent Battle expression- 
lessly. 

“I went on to the inn, put up as I said—and heard the 
news this morning. I realized, of course, that I was a sus- 
picious character—bound to be under the circumstances, 
and came up here to tell my story, hoping it wasn’t going 
to be handcuffs for one.” 

There was a pause. Colonel Melrose looked sideways at 
Superintendent Battle. “I think the story seems clear 
enough,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” said Battle. “I don’t think we'll be handing out 
any handcuffs this morning.” 

“Any questions, Battle?” 

“There’s one thing I’d like to know. What was this 
manuscript?” 

He looked across at George, and the latter replied with 
a trace of unwillingness, “The memoirs of the late Count 
Stylptitch. You see—” 

_ “You needn’t say anything more,” said Battle. “I see 
perfectly.” He turned to Anthony. “Do you know who it 
was that was shot, Mr. Cade?” 

“At the Jolly Dog it was understood to be a Count Stan- 
islaus or some such name.” 

“Tell him,” said Battle laconically to George Lomax. 

George was clearly reluctant, but he was forced-to speak: 
“The gentleman who was staying here incognito as Count 
Stanislaus was His Highness Prince Michael of Herzoslo- 
vakia.” 

Anthony whistled. “That must be deuced awkward,” he 
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Superintendent Battle, who had been watching Anthony 
closely, gave a short grunt as though satisfied of something, © 
and rose abruptly to his feet. 

“There are one or two questions I’d like to ask Mr. 
Cade,” he announced. “ll take him into the council 
chamber with me if I may.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Lord Caterham. “Take him 
anywhere you like.” 

Anthony and the detective went out together. 

The body had been removed from the scene of the trag- 
edy. There was a dark stain on the floor where it had lain, 
but otherwise there was nothing to suggest that a tragedy 
had ever occurred. The sun poured in through the three 
windows, flooding the room with light, and bringing out the 
mellow tone of the old paneling. Anthony looked around 
him with approval. “Very nice,” he commented. “Nothing 
much to beat old England, is there?” 

“Did it seem to you at first that it was in this room the 
shot was fired?” asked the superintendent, not replying to 
Anthony’s eulogium. 

“Let me see.” 

Anthony opened the window and went out on the ter- 


- race, looking up at the house. “Yes, that’s the room all 


tight,” he said. “It’s built out, and occupies all the corner. 


If the shot had been fired anywhere else, it would have 


sounded from the left, but this was from behind me or to 
the right if anything. That’s why I thought of poachers. 


- It’s at the extremity of the wing, you see.” 


He stepped back across the threshold, and asked sud- 


: -denly, as though the idea had just struck him, “But why 
- do you ask? You know he was shot here, don’t you?” 


“Ah!” said the superintendent. “We never know as 


_ much as we'd like to know. But, yes, he was shot here all 


_ right. Now you said something about trying the windows, 


_ didn’t you?” 


“Yes. They were fastened front the inside.” 

“How many of them did you try?” 

“All three of them.” 

“Sure of that, sir?” 

“Ym in the habit of being sure. Why do you ask?” 
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“That’s a funny thing,” said the superintendent. 

“What's a funny thing?” 

“When the crime was discovered this morning, the mid- 
dle one was open—not latched, that is to say.” 

“Whew!” said Anthony, sinking down on the window 
seat, and taking out his cigarette case. “That’s rather a 
blow. That opens up quite a different aspect of the case. 
It leaves us two alternatives. Either he was killed by some- 
one in the house, and that someone unlatched the window 
after I had gone to make it look like an outside job— 
incidentally with me as Little Willie—or else; not to mince 
matters, I’m lying. I dare say you incline to the second 
possibility, but, upon my honor, you’re wrong.” 

“Nobody’s going to leave this house until I’m through 
with them, I can tell you that,” said Superintendent Battle 
grimly. 

Anthony looked at him keenly. “How long have you had 
the idea that it might be an inside job?” he asked. 

Battle smiled. “I’ve had a notion that way all along. 
Your trail was a bit too—flaring, if | may put it that way. 
As soon as your boots fitted the footmarks, I began to 
have my doubts.” 

“T congratulate Scotland Yard,” said Anthony lightly. 

But at that moment, the moment when Battle apparently 
admitted Anthony’s complete absence of complicity in the 
crime, Anthony felt more than ever the need of being upon 
his guard. Superintendent Battle was a very astute officer. 
It would not do to make any slip with Superintendent Bat- 
tle about. 

“That’s where it happened, I suppose?” said Anthony, 
nodding toward the dark patch on the floor. 

“Ves.” 

“What was he shot with—a revolver?” 

“Yes, but we shan’t know what make until they get the 
bullet out at the autopsy.” 

“Tt wasn’t found, then?” 

“No, it wasn’t found.” 

“No clues of any kind?” 

“Well, we’ve got this.” Rather after the manner of a con- 
jurer, Superintendent Battle produced a half-sheet of note- 
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paper. And, as he did so, he again watched Anthony closely 
without seeming to do so. 


‘But Anthony recognized the design upon it without any — 


sign of consternation. “Aha! Comrades of the Red Hand 
again. If they're going to scatter this sort of thing about, ~ 
they ought to have it lithographed. It must be a frightful- 
nuisance doing every one separately. Where was. this 
found?” 

“Underneath the body. You’ve seen it before, sir?” 

Anthony recounted to him in detail his short encoun- 
ter with that public-spirited association. “The idea is, I 
suppose, that the Comrades did him in.” 

“Do you think it likely, sir?” 

“Well, it would be in keeping with their propaganda. But 


Tye always found that those who talk most about blood 


have never actually seen it run, I shouldn’t have said the 
Comrades had the guts myself. And they’re such pictur- 
esque people too. I don’t see one of them disguising him- 


self as a suitable guest for a country house. Still, one never | 
_ knows.” ‘ 


“Quite right, Mr. Cade. One never knows.” 

Anthony looked suddenly amused. “I see the big idea 
now. Open window, trail of footprints, suspicious stranger 
at village inn. But I can assure you, my dear superin- 
tendent, that, whatever I am, I am not the local agent of 
the Red Hand.” 


Superintendent Battle smiled a little. Then he played his 


last card. “Would you have any objection to seeing the 
body?” he shot out suddenly. 

“None whatever,” rejoined Anthony. 

Battle took a key from his pocket and, preceding An- 
thony down the corridor, paused at a door and unlocked it. 


_ It was one of the smaller drawing rooms. The body lay 


on a table covered with a sheet. 


Superintendent Battle waited until Anthony was beside oe 


__ him, and then whisked away the sheet suddenly. 


: 


An eager light sprang into his eyes at the half-uttered a 


exclamation and the start of surprise which the other gave. 
“So you do recognize him, Mr. Cade,” he said, in a voice 
that he strove to render devoid of triumph. 
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“Tve seen him before, yes,” said Anthony, recovering 
himself. “But not as Prince Michael Obolovitch. He pur- 
ported to come from Messrs. Balderson and Hodgkins, and 
he called himself Mr. Holmes.” 


13. The American Visitor 


Superintendent Battle replaced the sheet with the slightly 

crestfallen air of a man whose best point has fallen flat. 

Anthony stood with his hands in his pockets lost in thought. 

“So that’s what old Lollipop meant when he talked about 
- ‘other means,’” he murmured at last. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Cade?” 

“Nothing, Superintendent. Forgive my abstraction. You 
see, I—or rather my friend, Jimmy McGrath, has been 
very neatly done out of a thousand pounds.” 

“A thousand pounds is a nice sum of money,” said 
Battle. 
“It isn’t the thousand pounds so much,” said Anthony, 
“though I agree with you that it’s a nice sum of money. 
It’s being done that maddens me. I handed over that manu- 
Script like a little woolly lamb. It hurts, Superintendent, 
indeed it hurts.” 

The detective said nothing. 

“Well, well,” said Anthony. “Regrets are vain, and all 
may not yet be lost. I’ve only got to get hold of dear old 
Stylptitch’s reminiscences between. now and next Wednes- 
day and all will be gas and gaiters.” 

“Would you mind coming back to the council chamber, 
Mr. Cade? There’s one little thing I want to point out to 

pf you.” 

im Back in the council chamber, the detective strode over 
' at once to the middle window. “I’ve been thinking, Mr. 
Cade. This particular window is very stiff, very stiff in- 
deed. You might have been mistaken in thinking that it 
was fastened. It might just have stuck. ’m sure—yes, I’m 
: almost sure that you were mistaken.” 
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nes at aise very Secaiily: 
“Well, to oblige you, Superintendent, yes.” Bisec 
_ Battle smiled im a satisfied fashion. “You’re quic 
_ the uptake, sir. And you'll have no objection to sayin 
careless like, at a suitable moment?” — 
“None whatever. I—” He paused, as Battle gripped 
arm. The re ees was bent forward, ae 


_ toed noiselessly to the dove and flung it eet one i 
On the threshold stood a tall man with black hair n atly 


innocent expression, and a large placid face. 

“Your pardon, gentlemen,” he said in a slow drawl: 
yoice with a pronounced transatlantic accent. “But is 
permitted to inspect the scene of the crime? I take it th: 
you are both gentlemen from Scotland Yard?” 
_ “J have not that honor,” said Anthony. “But this ge 
 tleman is Superintendent Battle of Scotland Yard.” — 
“Ts that so?” said the American gentleman, with < a gre: 
appearance of interest. “Pleased to meet you, sir. My name 
is Hiram P. Fish, of New York City.” i, ae 
_ “What was it you wanted to see, Mr. Fish ” asked thes: 
detective. 

The American walked ‘gently into 4 room, and looked 
with much interest at the dark patch on the floor. “I a 
interested in crime, Mr. Battle. It is one of my hobbies 
have contributed a monograph to one of our weekly perio 
Is on the i ‘Degeneracy and the Criminal.” 


on the window. ie 
“The body,” said Shnerintendent Battle, sete as 
evident fact, aes been Temoved. if 


eled walls, “Some remarkable pictures in this room, g 
_tlemen. A Holbein, two Van Dycks, and, if I am not 
i a i Velanqueis I am interested in pictures 
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likewise in first editions. It was to see his first editions 
that Lord Caterham was so kind as to invite me down here.” 


He sighed gently. “I guess that’s all off now. It would show 


a proper feeling, I suppose, for the guests to return to town 
immediately?” 

“Tm afraid that can’t be done, sir,” said Superintendent 
Battle. “Nobody must leave the house until after the in- 
quest.” 

“Ts that so? And when is the inquest?” 

“May be tomorrow, may not be until Monday. We’ve got 
to arrange for the autopsy and see the coroner.” 

“T get you,” said Mr. Fish. “Under the circumstances, 
though, it will be a melancholy party.” 

Battle led the way to the door. “We’d best get out of 
here,” he said. “We’re keeping it locked still.” He waited 
for the other two to pass through, and then turned the key 
and removed it. 

“J. opine,” said Mr. Fish, “that you are seeking for 
fingerprints?” ; 

“Maybe,” said the superintendent laconically. 

“T should say to that, on a night such as last night, an 
intruder would have left footprints on the hardwood floor.” 

“None inside, plenty outside.” 

“Mine,” explained Anthony cheerfully. 

The innocent eyes of Mr. Fish swept over him. “Young 
man,” he said, “you surprise me.” 

They turned a corner and came out into the big wide 
hall, paneled like the council chamber in old oak, and with 
a wide gallery above it. Two other figures came into sight 
at the far end. 

“Aha!” said Mr. Fish. “Our genial host.” This was such 
a ludicrous description of Lord Caterham that Anthony 
had to turn his head away to conceal a smile. “And with 
him,” continued the American, “is a lady whose name I 
did not catch last night. But she is bright—she is very 
bright.” 

With Lord Caterham was Virginia Revel. 

Anthony had been anticipating this meeting all along. He 
had no idea how to act. He must leave it to Virginia. Al- 
though he had full confidence in her presence of mind, he 
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_ had not the slightest idea what line she would take. He was 
not long left in doubt. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Cade,” said Virginia. She held out both 
hands to him. “So you found you could come down, after 
all?” 

“My dear Mrs. Revel, I had no idea Mr. Cade was a 
friend of yours,” said Lord Caterham. 

“He’s a very old friend,” said Virginia, smiling at An- 
thony with a mischievous glint in her eye. “I ran across 
him in London unexpectedly yesterday, and told him I 
was coming down here.” 

Anthony was quick to give her her pointer. “I explained 
to Mrs. Revel,” he said, “that I had been forced to re- 
fuse your kind invitation—since it had really been extended 
to quite a different man. And I couldn’t very well foist a 
perfect stranger on you under false pretenses.” 

“Well, well, my dear fellow,’ said Lord Caterham, 
“that’s all over and done with now. Ill send down to the 
Cricketers for your bag.” 

“It’s very kind of you, Lord Caterham, but—” 

“Nonsense, of course you must come to Chimneys. 
Horrible place, the Cricketers—to stay in, I mean.” 

“Of course you must come, Mr. Cade,” said. Virginia. 

Anthony realized the altered tone of his surroundings. 

‘Already Virginia had done much for him. He was no longer 

an ambiguous stranger. Her position was so assured and 
' unassailable that. anyone for whom: she vouched was ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. He thought of the pistol in 
the tree at Burnham Beeches, and smiled inwardly. 

“Til send for your traps,” said Lord Caterham to An- 
thony. “I suppose, in the circumstances, we can’t have any 
shooting. A pity. But there it is. And I don’t know what the 
devil to do with Isaacstein. It’s all very. unfortunate.” The 
_ depressed peer sighed heavily. 

“That’s settled, then,” said Virginia. “You can begin. 
to be useful right away, Mr. Cade, and take me out on 
the lake. It’s very peaceful there and far from crime and 
all that sort of thing. Isn’t it awful for poor Lord Cater- 
ham having a murder done in his house? But it’s George’s 

fault really. This is George’s party, you know.” 
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“Ah!” said Lord Gaedisa “But I should never have 


be listened to him!’ He assumed the air of a strong man be- 
- trayed by a single weakness. 


; “One can’t help listening to George,” said Virginia. “He 
always holds you so that you can’t get away. I’m thinking 


_ Of patenting a detachable lapel.” 


“J wish you would,” chuckled her host. “I’m glad you’re 
_ coming to us, Cade. I need support.” 

ag “T appreciate your kindness very much, Lord Caterham,” 
said Anthony. “Especially,” he added, “when I’m such a 

suspicious character. But my staying here makes it easier 


_ for Battle.” 


“In what way, sir?” asked the superintendent. 

- “Tt won’t be so difficult to keep an eye on me,” explained 
Anthony gently. 

- And by the momentary flicker of the superintendent’s 

eyelids he knew that his shot had gone home. 


14. Mainly Political and Financial 


. Except for that involuntary twitch of the eyelids, Superin- 


tendent Battle’s impassivity was unimpaired. If he had 
been surprised at Virginia’s recognition of Anthony, he 
did not show it. He and Lord Caterham stood together 
and watched those two go out through the garden door. 
Mr. Fish also watched them. 

“Nice young fellow, that,” said Lord Cuteshare 
_ “Vurry nice for Mrs. Revel to meet an old friend,” 

murmured the American. “They have been acquainted 
some time, presoomably?” 

“Seems so,” said Lord Caterham. “But I’ve never heard 
her mention him before. Oh, by the way, Battle, Mr. Lo- 
max has been asking for you. He’s in the blue morning 


room.” 
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“Very good, Lord Caterham. I'll go there at once.” 

- Battle found his way to the blue morning room without 
_ difficulty. He was already familiar with the geography of 
the house. 


“Ah, there you are, Battle,” said Lomax. 
He was striding impatiently up and down the carpet. 
There was one other person in the room, a big man sitting 
in a chair by the fireplace. He was dressed in very correct 
English shooting-clothes which nevertheless sat strangely 
upon him: He had a fat yellow face, and black eyes, asim- 
penetrable as those of a cobra. There was power in the — 
square lines of the vast jaw. ee 
“Come in, Battle,” said Lomax irritably, “and shut the 
door behind you. This is Mr. Herman Isaacstein.” 
Battle inclined his head respectfully. He knew all about 
Mr. Herman Isaacstein, and though the great financier sat 
there silent, while Lomax strode up and down and talked, 
he knew who was the real power in the room. a. 
“We can speak more freely now,” said Lomax. “Before 
Lord Caterham and Colonel Melrose I was anxious not to — 
say too much. You understand, Battle? These things 
mustn’t get about.” 
“Ah!” said Battle. “But they always do, more’s the pity.” 
Just for a second he saw a trace of a smile on the fat __ 
yellow face. It disappeared as suddenly as it had come. 
“Now what do you really think of this young felow— — 
this Anthony Cade?” continued George. “Do you still as- 
Sume him to be innocent?” ore, 
Battle shrugged his shoulders very slightly. “He tells a 
Straight story. Part of it we shall be able to verify. On the 
face of it, it accounts for his presence here last night. I 
shall cable to South Africa, of course, for information 
about his antecedents.” 
“Then you regard him as cleared of all complicity?” 
Battle raised a large square hand. “Not so fast, sir. I 
never said that.” 
“What is your own idea about the crime, Superintendent 
Battle?” asked Isaacstein, speaking for the first time. 
His voice was deep and rich, and had a certain compel- — 
ling quality about it. It had stood him in good stead at 
board meetings in his younger days. 7 
“It’s rather too soon to have ideas, Mr. Isaacstein. I've = 
not got beyond asking myself the first question.” : 
“What is that?” 


. 
[or se ar 


“Oh, it’s always the same. Motive. Who benefits by 
the death of Prince Michael? We’ve got to answer that be- 


_ fore we can get anywhere.” 


“The Revolutionary party of Herzoslovakia—’ began 
George. 
Superintendent Battle waved him aside with something 
less than his usual respect. “It wasn’t the Comrades of the 
Red Hand, sir, if you’re thinking of them.” 

_—- “But the paper—with the scarlet hand on it?” 

“Put there to suggest the obvious solution.” 

George’s dignity was a little ruffled “Really, Battle, I 


a don’t see how you can be so sure of that.” 


“Bless you, Mr. Lomax, we know all about the Comrades 
of the Red Hand. We’ve had our eye on them ever since 
_. Prince Michael landed in England. That sort of thing is the 
elementary work of the department. They’d never be al- 
lowed to get within a mile of him.” 

“J agree with Superintendent Battle,” said Isaacstein. 
“We must look elsewhere.” 

“You see, sir,” said Battle, encouraged by this support, 
“we do know a little about the case. If we don’t know who 
gains by his death, we do know who loses by it.” 

“Meaning?” said Isaacstein. 

His black eyes were bent upon the detective. More than 
- ever he reminded Battle of a hooded cobra. 

- “You and Mr. Lomax, not to mention the Loyalist party 
of Herzoslovakia. If you’ll pardon the expression, sir, you’re 
in the soup.” 

“Really, Battle,” interposed George, shocked to the core. 

“Go on, Battle,” said Isaacstein. “In the soup describes 
' the situation very accurately. You’re an intelligent man.” 
“You've got to have a king. You’ve lost your king—like 


that!” He snapped his large fingers. “You’ve got to find 


another in a hurry, and that’s not an easy job. No, I don’t 
want to know the details of your scheme, the bare outline 
_ is enough for me, but, I take it, it’s a big deal?” 

Isaacstein bent his head slowly. “It’s a very big deal.” 
“That brings me to my second question. Who is the next 


heir to the throne of Herzoslovakia?” 


Isaacstein looked across at Lomax. The latter answered 
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‘the question, with a certain reluctance, and a good deal 
of hesitation: “That would be—I should: say—yes, in all 
probability Prince Nicholas would be the next heir.” 

“Ah!” said Battle. “And who is Prince Nicholas?” 

“A first cousin of Prince Michael’s.” 

“Ah!” said Battle. “I should like to hear all about Prince 
Nicholas, especially where he is at present.” 

“Nothing much is known of him,” said Lomax. “As a 
young man he was most peculiar in his ideas, consorted 
with socialists and republicans, and acted in a way highly 
unbecoming to his position. He was sent down from Ox- 
ford, I believe, for some wild escapade., There was a rumor 
of his death two years later in the Congo, but it was only 
a rumor. He turned up a few months ago when news of 
| the royalist reaction got about.” 

“Indeed?” said Battle. “Where did he turn up?” 

“In America.” 

“America!” 

Battle turned to Isaacstein with one laconic word: “Oil?” 

The financier nodded. “He represented that if the Herzo- 
slovakians chose a king, they would prefer him to Prince 
Michael as being more in sympathy with modern enlight- 
ened ideas, and he drew attention to his early democratic 
views and his sympathy with republican ideals. In return 
‘for financial support, he was prepared to grant concessions 
to a certain group of American financiers.” 

Superintendent Battle so far forgot his habitual impas- - 
Sivity as to give vent to a prolonged whistle. “So that’s 
it,’ he muttered. “In the meantime, the Loyalist party sup- 
ported Prince Michael, and you felt sure you’d come out 
- on top. And then this happens!” 

“You surely don’t think—” began George. 

“Tt was a big deal,” said Battle. “Mr. Isaacstein says so. 
And I should say that what he calls a big deal is a big deal.” 

“There are always unscrupulous tools to be got hold of.” 
said Isaacstein quietly. “For the moment, Wall Street wins. 
But they’ve not done with me yet. Find out who killed — 
Prince Michael, Superintendent Battle, if you want to do 
your country a service.” : 

“One thing strikes me as highly suspicious,” put in — : 
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_ George. “Why did the equerry, Captain Andrassy, not come 


down with the Prince yesterday?” 


\ 


“Pve inquired into that,” said Battle. “It’s perfectly sim- 
ple. He stayed in town to make arrangements with a certain 


oS lady, on behalf of Prince Michael, for next week-end. The 


__ Baron rather frowned on such things, thinking them injudi- 
- cious at the present stage of affairs, so His Highness had to 


ee go about them im a hole-and-corner manner. He was, if I 
_ may say so, inclined to be a rather—er—dissipated young 
~ man.” 


“Tm afraid so,” said George ponderously. “Yes, I'm 


- afraid so.” 


“There’s one other point we ought to take into account, 


on | think,” said Battle, speaking with a certain-amount of hesi- 


tation. “King Victor’s supposed to be in England.” 

“King Victor?” Lomax frowned in an effort at recollec- 
tion. 

“Notorious French crook, sir. We’ve had a.warning from 


__ the Sureté in Paris.” 


“Of course,” said George. “I remember now. Jewel thief, 
isn’t he? Why, that’s the man—” 

He broke off abruptly. Isaacstein, who had been frown- 
ing abstractedly at the fireplace, looked up just too late to 


catch the warning glance telegraphed from Superintendent 
Battle to the other. But being a man sensitive to vibrations 


in the atmosphere, he was conscious of a-sense of strain. 
“You don’t want me any longer, do you, Lomax?” he in- 
quired. 

“No, thank you, my dear fellow.” 

“Would it upset your plans if I returned to London, Su- 


_- perintendent Battle?” 


“Tm afraid so, sir,” said the Superintendent civilly. “You 
see, if you go, there will be others who'll want to go also. 


And that would never do.” 


_ “Quite so.” The great financier left the room, closing the 
door behind him. 
“Splendid fellow, Isaacstein,” murmured George Lomax 


perfunctorily. 


“Very powerful personality,” agreed Superintendent Bat- 


tle. 
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- George began to pace up and hae again. “Wha 

disturbs me greatly,” he began. “King Victor! I theu 

was in prison?” sas 
“Came out a few months ago. French ae mea 


in England, and have notified us to that effect.” 

- “But what would he be doing in England?” 
“That’s for you to say, sir,” said Battle significantly. 
“You mean—? You think—? You know the story, | yf 

course—ah, yes, I can see you do. I was not in office 

course, at the time, but I heard the whole story from t 
late Lord Caterham. An unparalleled catastrophe.” 

“The Kohinoor,” said Battle reflectively. 
“Hush, Battle!” George glanced suspiciously round him. 
_ “T beg of you, mention no names. Much better not. If yo 
must speak of it, call it the K.” 

The superintendent looked wooden again. 
“You don’t connect King Victor with this Ene, do * 
- Battle?” 

— . “Tt’s just a possibility, that’ s all. If you'll cast your m 
ia sir, you’ll remember that there were four places wh re 
_a—er—certain royal visitor might have concealed the jewel. 

Chimneys was one of them. King Victor was arrest 

Paris three days after the—disappearance, if I may ca 

that, of the K. It was always hoped that he would som day 
lead us to the jewel.” 
fee But Chimneys has been ransacked and. overhaule 
- dozen times.” 
“Yes,” said. Battle sapiently. “But it’s never eck. good 
looking when you on t now. where to look. Only Suppo 


‘was Suspased by Pies Michael, and shot him.” 
s ade pele said Reonae: “A most likely solution 0 


“Because King Victor has never been known to take a 
life,” said Battle seriously. 
“Oh, but a man like that—a dangerous criminal—” 
fi But Battle shook his head in a dissatisfied manner. “Crim- 
 inals always act true to type, Mr. Lomax. It’s surprising. All 


- the same—” 

aes?” 

“I'd rather like to sinstiee the Prince’s servant. I’ve left 
him purposely to the last. We’ll have him in here, As if you 
don’t mind.” 

George signified his assent. The superintendent rang the 
bell. Tredwell answered it, and departed with his instruc- 
tions. He returned shortly accompanied by a tall fair man 
with high cheekbones, and very deep-set blue eyes, and an 
impassivity of countenance which almost rivaled Battle’s. 

“Boris Anchoukoff?” 

SEES. 

“You were valet to Prince Michael?” 

“I was His Highness’s valet, yes.” 

The man spoke good English, though with a markediy 
harsh foreign accent. 


“You know that your master was murdered last night?” . 


A deep snarl, like the snarl of a wild beast, was the man’s 
only answer. It alarmed George; who withdrew prudently 
toward the window. 

“When did you see your master last?” 

“His Highness retired to bed at half past ten. I slept, as 
always, in the anteroom next to him. He must have gone 
_ down to the room downstairs by the other door, the door 

that gave on to the corridor. I did not hear him go. It may 

be that I was drugged. I have been an unfaithful servant; I 

slept while my master woke. I am an accursed servant.” 

George gazed at him, fascinated. 

“You loved your master, eh?” said Battle, watching the 
’ man closely. 

Boris’s features contracted painfully. He swallowed twice. 
Then his voice came, harsh with emotion. “I say this to you, 
English policeman, I would have died for him! And since 
he is dead, and I still live, my eyes shall not know sleep, or 
_ my heart rest, until I have avenged him. Like a dog will I 
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nose out his murderer and when I have discovered him— 
Ah!” His eyes lit up. Suddenly he drew an immense knife 
from beneath his coat and brandished it aloft. “Not all at 
once will I kill him—oh, no!—first I will slit his nose, and 
cut off his ears and put out his eyes, and then—then, into 
his black heart I will thrust this knife.” 

Swiftly he replaced the knife, and turning, left the room. 
‘George Lomax, his eyes always protuberant, but now gog- 
gling almost out of his head, stared at the closed door. 
“Pure bred Herzoslovakian, of course,” he muttered. “Most 
uncivilized people. A race of brigands.” 

Superintendent Battle rose alertly to his feet. “Either that 
man’s sincere,” he remarked, “or he’s the best bluffer I’ve 

ever seen. And, if it’s the former, God help Prince Michael’s 
murderer when that human bloodhound gets hold of him.” 


15. The French Stranger 


Virginia and Anthony walked side by side down the path 
which led to the lake. For some minutes after leaving the 

“house they were silent. It was Virginia who broke the si- 
lence at last with a little laugh. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “isn’t it dreadful? Here I am so 
bursting with the things I want to tell you, and the things 
-I want to know, that I simply don’t know where to begin. 
First of all”—she lowered her voice—“What have you done 
with the body? How awful it sounds, doesn’t it! I never 
dreamed that I should be so steeped in crime.” 

“T suppose it’s quite a novel sensation for you,” agreed 
Anthony. 

“But not for you?” _ 

“Well, I've never disposed of a corpse before, cer- 
tainly.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

_ Briefly and succinctly, Anthony ran over the steps he had 

taken on the previous night. Virginia listened attentively. 
_“I think you were very clever,” she said approvingly 

when he had finished. “I can pick up the trunk again when | 
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I go back to Paddington. The only difficulty that might 
arise is if you had to give an account of where you were 
_ yesterday evening.” 

“T can’t see that that can arise. The body can’t have been 
found until late last night—or possibly this morning. Other- 
wise there would have been something about it in this 
morning’s papers. And whatever you may imagine from 
reading detective stories, doctors aren’t such magicians that 
they can tell you exactly how many hours a man has been 
dead. The exact time of his death will be pretty vague. An 
alibi for last night would be far more to the point.” 

“I know. Lord Caterham was. telling me all about it. But 
the Scotland Yard man is quite convinced of your inno- 
cence now, isn’t he?” | 

Anthony did not reply at once. 

“He doesn’t look particularly astute,” continued. Vir- 
ginia. 

“J don’t know about that,” said Anthony slowly. “I’ve 
an impression that there are no flies on Superintendent 
Battle. He appears to be convinced of my innocence—but 
I’m not so sure. He’s stumped at present by my apparent 
Jack of motive.” 

“Apparent?” cried Virginia. “But what possible reason 
could you have for murdering an unknown foreign Count?” 

Anthony darted a sharp glance at her. “You were at one 
time or other in Herzoslovakia, weren’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes. I was there with my husband, for two years, at 
the embassy.” 

“That was just before the assassination of the king and 
queen. Did you ever run across Prince Michael Obolo- 
vitch?” 

“Michael? Of course I did. Horrid little wretch! He sug- 
gested, I remember, that I should marry him morgan- 
atically.” 

“Did he really? And what did he suggest you should do 
about your existing husband?” 

“Oh, he had a sort of David and Uriah scheme all made 
“out.” | 
“And how did you respond to this amiable offer?” 
“Well,” said Virginia, “unfortunately one had to be diplo-| 

| 
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matic: So poor little Michael didn’t get it as straight from > 
the shoulder as he might have. But he retired hurt all the 
same. Why all this interest about Michael?” 

“Something I’m getting at in my own blundering fashion. 
I take it that you didn’t meet the murdered man?” 

“No. To put it like a book, he ‘retired to his own apart- 
ments immediately on arrival.’ ” 

“And of course you haven’t seen the body?” 

Virginia eyeing him with a good deal of interest, shook 
her head. 

“Could you get to see it, do you think?” 

“By means of influence in high places—meaning Lord 
Caterham—I dare say I could. Why? Is it an order?” 

“Good Lord, no,” said Anthony horrified. “Have I been 
as dictatorial as all that? No, it’s simply this. Count Stanis- 
laus was the incognito of Prince Michael of Herzoslovakia.” 

Virginia’s eyes opened very wide. “I see.” Suddenly her 
face broke into its fascinating one-sided smile. “I hope you | 
don’t suggest that Michael went to his rooms simply to 
avoid seeing mé?” 

“Something of the kind,” admitted Anthony. “You see, 
if ’'m right in my idea that someone wanted to prevent your 
coming to Chimneys, the reason seems to lie in your know- 
ing Herzoslovakia. Do you realize that you’re the only per- 
son here who knew Prince Michael by sight?” 

“Do you mean that this man who was murdered was an 
impostor?” asked Virginia abruptly. 

“That is the possibility that crossed my mind. If you can 
get Lord Caterham to show you the body, we can clear up 


that point at once.” 
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“He was shot at 11:45,” said Virginia thoughtfully. “The 
time mentioned on that scrap of PapCE, The whole thing’s - 
horribly mysterious.” 

“That reminds me. Is that your window up there? The 
Second from the end over the council chamber?” 


“No, my room is in the Elizabethan wing, the other side. a 


Why?” 

“Simply because as I watked away last night, after think- 
ing I heard a shot, the light went up in that room.’ 

“How curious! I don’t know who has that room, but I 
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can find out by asking Bundle. Perhaps they heard the 
shot.” 

“If so, they haven’t come forward to say so. I under- 
stood from Battle that nobody in the house heard the shot 
fired. It’s the only clue of any kind that I’ve got, and I dare 
say it’s a pretty rotten one, but I mean to follow it up for 
what it’s worth.” 

“It’s curious, certainly,” said Virginia thoughtfully. 

They had arrived at the boathouse by the lake, and had 
been leaning against it as they talked. “And now for the 
whole story,” said Anthony. “We'll paddle gently about on 

the lake, secure from the prying ears of Scotland Yard, 
American visitors, and curious housemaids.” 

“I’ve heard something from Lord Caterham,” said Vir- 
ginia. “But not nearly enough. To begin with, which are 
you really, Anthony Cade or Jimmy McGrath?” 

_ For the second time that morning, Anthony unfolded the 
history of the last six weeks of his life—with the difference 
that the account given to Virginia needed no editing. He 
finished up with bis own astonished recognition of “Mr. 
Holmes.” 

“By the way, Mas. Revel,” he ended, “I’ve never thanked 
you for imperiling your immortal soul by saying that I was 
an old friend of yours.” 

“Of course you’re an.old friend,” cried Virginia. “You 
don’t suppose I’d cumber you with a corpse, and then pre- 
tend you were a mere acquaintance next time I met you? 
No, indeed!” She paused. “Do you know one thing that 
strikes me about all this?” she went on. “That there’s some 
extra mystery about those memoirs that we haven't fath- 
omed yet.” 

“I think you’re right,” agreed Anthony. “There’s one 
thing I’d like you to tell me,” he continued. 

“What's that?” 

“Why did you seem so surprised when I mentioned the 
name of Jimmy McGrath to you yesterday at Pont Street? 
Had you heard it before?” 

“I had, Sherlock Holmes. George—my cousin, George 

-Lomax, you know—came to see me the other day, and sug- 
gested a lot of frightfully silly things. His idea was that I 
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' should come down here and make myself agreeable to this 
- man McGrath and Delilah the memoirs out of him some- 
how. He didn’t put it like that, of course. He talked a lot 
of nonsense about English gentlewomen, and things like 
that, but his real meaning was never obscure for a moment. 
It was just the sort of rotten thing poor old George would 
think of. And then I wanted to know too much, and he tried 
to put me off with lies that wouldn’t have deceived a child 
of two.” 
“Well, his plan seemed to have succeeded, anyhow,” 
observed Anthony. “Here am I, the James McGrath he had 
_ in mind, and here are you being agreeable to me.” 
“But, alas, for poor old George, no memoirs! Now I’ve 
-got a question for you. When I said I hadn’t written those 
letters, you said you knew I hadn’t—you couldn’t know any 
_ such thing.” 
- “Oh, yes, I could,” said Anthony, smiling. “I’ve got a 
" good working knowledge of psychology.” 

“You mean your belief in the sterling worth of my moral 
character was such that—” 

But Anthony was shaking his head vigorously. “Not at 
~ all. I don’t know anything about your moral character. You 
' might have a lover, and you might write to him. But you’d 
“never lie down to be blackmailed. The Virginia Revel of 
_ those letters was scared stiff. You’d have fought.” 

_ “I wonder who the real Virginia Revel is—where she is, 
I mean. It makes me feel as though I had a double some- 

| Where.” 

| _ Anthony lit a cigarette. “You know that one of the 

_ letters was written from Chimneys?” he asked at last. 

“What!” Virginia was peat startled. “When was it 
written?” 

“It wasn’t dated. But it’s odd, isn’t it?” 


| Stayed at Chimneys. Bundle or Lord Caterham would have 


a “Yes. It’s rather queer. Do you know, Mrs. Revel, I'am 
coe to disbelieve profoundly in this other Virginia 
Revel.” ; 
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“Ym perfectly certain no other Virginia Revel has ever _ 


‘said something about the coincidence of the name if she 
x ” 


“She’s very elusive,” agreed Virginia. 

“Extraordinarily elusive. I am beginning to think that 
the person who wrote those letters deliberately used your 
name.” 

“But why?” cried Virginia. “Why should they do such a 
thing?” 

“Ah, that’s just the question. There’s the devil of a lot to 
find out about everything.” 

“Who do you really think killed Michael?” asked Vir- 
ginia suddenly. “The Comrades of the Red Hand?” 

“T suppose they might have done so,” said Anthony in a 
dissatisfied voice. “Pointless killing would be rather char- 
acteristic of them.” 

“Let’s get to work,” said Virginia. “I see Lord Caterham 
and Bundle strolling together. The first thing to do is to find 
out definitely whether the dead man is Michael or not.” 

Anthony paddled to shore and a few moments later they 
had joined Lord Caterham and his daughter. 

“Lunch is late,” said his lordship in a depressed voice. 
“Battle has insulted the cook, I expect.” 

“This is a friend of mine, Bundle,” said Virginia. “Be 
nice to him.” 

Bundle looked earnestly at Anthony for some minutes, 
and then addressed a remark to Virginia as though he had 
not been there. “Where do you pick up these nice-looking 
_ men, Virginia?” 

“You can have him,” said Virginia generously. “I want 
Lord Caterham.” She smiled upon the flattered peer, slipped 
her hand through his arm, and they moved off together. 

“Do you talk?” asked Bundle. “Or are you just strong 
and silent?” 

“Talk?” said Anthony. “I babble. I murmur. I gurgle— 
like the running brook, you know. Sometimes I even ask 
questions.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Who occupies the second room on the left from the © 
end?” He pointed to it as he spoke. 
“What an extraordinary question!” said Bundle. “You 
intrigue me greatly. Let me see—yes—that’s Mademoiselle 
Brun’s room. The French governess. She endeavors to keep — 
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my young sisters in order. Dulcie and Daisy—like the song, 
you know. I dare say they’d have called the next one Doro- 
thy May. But Mother got tired of having nothing but girls 
and died. Thought someone else could take on the job of 
providing an heir.” 

“Mademoiselle Brun,” said Anthony thoughtfully. “How 
long has she been with you?” 

“Two months. She came to us when we were in Scot- 


land.” 


“Ha!” said Anthony. “I smell a rat.” 

“T wish I could smell some lunch,” said Bundle. “Do I 
ask the Scotland Yard man to have lunch with us, Mr. 
Cade? You’re a man of the world; you know about the eti- 
quette of such things, We’ve never had a murder in the 
house before. Exciting, isn’t it? I’m sorry your character 
was so completely cleared this morning. I’ve always wanted 
to meet a murderer and see for myself if they’re as genial 
and charming as the Sunday papers always say they are. 


} God! what’s that?” 


“What” seemed to be a taxi approaching the house. Its 
two occupants were a tall man with a bald head and a black 
beard, and a smaller and younger man with a black mus- 


| tache. Anthony recognized the former, and guessed that it 

‘was he—rather than the vehicle which contained him—that 
_ had wrung the exclamation of astonishment from his com- 
_ panion’s lips. “Unless I much mistake,” he remarked, “that 


is my old friend, Baron Lollipop.” 

“Baron what?” 

“I call him Lollipop for convenience. The pronouncing 
of his own name tends to harden the arteries.” 

“Tt nearly wrecked the telephone this morning,” re- 


»’ marked Bundle. “So that’s the Baron, is it? I foresee he'll 
_ be turned on to me this afternoon—and I’ve had Isaacstein 
; all the morning. Let George do his own dirty work, say I, 


and to hell with politics. Excuse me leaving you, Mr. Cade, 


_ but I must stand by poor old Father.” 


Bundle retreated rapidly to the house. 

Anthony stood looking after her for a minute or two and 
thoughtfully lighted a cigarette. As he did so, his ear was 
caught by a stealthy sound quite near him. He was standing 
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at ae a man vainly fine: to stifle a Gadde sneeze. 
“Now I wonder—I very much wonder who’s behind the 
boathouse,” said Anthony to himself. “We'd better see, I 
.” Suiting the action to the word, he threw away the 
match he had just blown out, and ran lightly and noise- 
ly round the corner of the boathouse. 
He came upon a man who had evidently been kneeling 
the ground and was just struggling to rise to his feet. He 
s tall, wore a light-colored overcoat and glasses, and for 
rest had a short pointed black beard and a slightly fop- 
pish manner. He was between thirty and forty years of age 
altogether of a most respectable appearance. “What are 
_ doing here?” asked Anthony. He was pretty certain 
at the man was not one of Lord Caterham’s guests. — 
“J. ask your pardon,” said the stranger, with a marked 
oreign accent and what was meant to be an engaging smile. 
is that I wish to return to the Jolly Crickets, and I have 
ost my way. Would monsieur be so good as to direct me?” 
“Certainly,” said Anthony. “But you don’t go there by 
ater, you know.” 
“Eh?” said the stranger, with the air of one at a loss. 
“I said,” repeated Anthony, with a meaning glance at the 
athouse, “that you won’t get there by water. There’s a 
ight. of way across the park—some distance away, but all 
nis is the private part. You’re trespassing.” 

“J am most sorry,” said the stranger. “I lost my Veet 
tion. entirely. I thought I would come up here and inquire.” 
__ Anthony refrained from pointing out that kneeling 
yehind a boathouse was a somewhat peculiar manner of 
prosecuting inquiries. He took the stranger kindly by the 

. “You go this way,” he said. “Right round the lake and 

ight on—you can’t miss the path: When you get. on it, 
urn to the left, and it will lead you to the village. You're — 
taying at the Cricketers, I suppose?” | 

I am, monsieur. Since this morning. Many thanks for — 
your kindness in directing me.’ 

Don’t mention it,” said Anthony. “I hope begs haven’t 

es cold.” 


“BR?” resid tie arenes ; 
“From kneeling on the damip ‘gosta I mean,” exple ed. 
Anthony. “J fancied I heard you sneezing.’ 

.“I may have sneezed,” admitted the other. 
“Quite so,” said Anthony. “But you shouldn’t suppress. a 
sneeze, you know. One of the most eminent doctors said 
so only the other day. It’s frightfully dangerous. I don 
Temember exactly what it does to you—whether it’s an in- 
hibition or whether it hardens your arteries, but you m cust 
never do it. Good morning.” 
“Good morning, and thank you, monsieur, os settinik me 

on the right road.” 
“Second suspicious stranger from village inn,’ oe 

_ Anthony to himself, as he watched the other’s retreating 
_ form. “And one that I can’t quite place, either. Appearance 
that of a French commercial traveler. I don’t quite see hi 
as a Comrade of the Red Hand. Does he represent yet a 
third party in the -harassed state of Herzoslovakia? The 
_ French governess has the second window from the end. A 
mysterious Frenchman is found slinking round the ground 
listening to conversations that are not meant for his ears 
"ll bet my hat there’s something in it.” 

Musing thus, Anthony retraced his steps to the houses On 
_ the terrace he encountered Lord Caterham, looking suitabl 
_ depressed, and the two new arrivals. He brightened a littk 
_ at the sight of Anthony. “Ah, there you are,” he remarke 
- “Let me introduce you to Baron—er—er—and Capta 

ee arossy Mr. Anthony Cade.” 

_ The Baron stared at Anthony with growing suspicio 
_ “Mr. Cade?” he said stiffly. “I think not.” 

“A word alone with you, Borenys said Anthony. “ can 

explain everything.” % 
_ The Baron bowed, and the two men walked down 
_ terrace together. “Baron,” said Anthony. “T must thr 
_ myself upon your mercy. I have so far strained the honor of 
an ‘acre ee as to travel to this country under 
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_ about the unimportance of the nomenclature of roses? This 
case. is the same. The man you wanted to see was the man 
in possession of the memoirs. I was that man. As you know 
only too well, I am no longer in possession of them. A neat 
' trick, Baron, a very neat trick. Who thought of it, you or 
_— your principal?” 

“His Highness’s own idea it was. And for anyone but 


him to carry it out he would not permit.” 


- . “He did it jolly well,” said Anthony, with approval. “I 
never took him for anything but an Englishman.” 

“The education of an English gentleman did the Prince 
receive,” explained the Baron. “The custom of Herzoslo- 
vakia it is.’ 

“No professional could have pinched those papers bet- 
ter,” said Anthony. “May I ask, without indiscretion, what 
has become of them?” 

“Between gentlemen;” began the Baron. 

“You are too kind, Baron,” murmured Anthony. “I’ve 
never been called a gentleman so often as I have in the last 
forty-eight hours.” 

““T to you say this—I believe them to be burned.” 

“You believe, but you don’t know, eh? Is that it?” 

“His Highness in his own keeping retained them. His pur- 
pose it was to read them and then by the fire to destroy 
them.” 

“I see,” said Anthony. “All the same, they are not the 
kind of light literature you’d skim through in half an hour.” 

“Among the effects of my martyred master they have not 
discovered been. It is clear, therefore, that burned they are.” 

“H’m!” said Anthony. “I wonder?” He was silent for a 
minute or two and then went on. “I have asked you these 
questions, Baron, because, as you may have heard, I myself 
__ have been implicated in the crime. I must clear myself abso- 
 Jutely, so that no suspicion attaches to me.” 
“Undoubtedly,” said the Baron. “Your honor demands 
it.” 

“Exactly,” said Anthony. “You put these things so well. I 
haven’t got the knack of it. To. continue, I can only clear 
- myself by discovering the real murderer, and to do that I 

must have all the facts. This question of the memoirs is very 


important. It seems to me possible that to gain possession 
of them might be the motive of the crime. Tell me, Baron, 
is that a very far-fetched idea?” 

The Baron hesitated for a moment or two. “You yourself 
the memoirs have read?” he asked cautiously at length. 

“T think I am answered,” said Anthony, smiling. “Now, 
Baron, there’s just one thing more. I should like to give you 
fair warning that it is still my intention to deliver that man- 
uscript to the publishers on Wednesday next, the 13th of 
October.” 

The Baron stared at him. “But you have no longer got it.” 

“On Wednesday next, I said. Today is Friday. That gives 
me five days to get hold of it again.” 

“But if it is burned?” 

“1 don’t think it is burned. I have good reasons for not 
believing so.” As he spoke they turned the corner of the ter- 
race. A massive figure was advancing toward them. An- 
thony, who had not yet seen the great Mr. Herman Isaac- 
stein, looked at him with considerable interest. } 

“Ah, Baron,” said Isaacstein, waving the big black cigar 
he was smoking, “this is a bad business—a very bad busi- 
ness.” 

-“My good friend, Mr. Isaacstein, itis indeed,” cried the 
Baron. “All our noble edifice in ruins is.” 

Anthony tactfully left the two gentlemen to their lamen- 
tations, and retraced his steps along the terrace. Suddenly 
he came to a halt. A thin spiral of smoke was rising into the 
air apparently from the very center of the yew hedge. “It 
must be hollow in the middle,” reflected Anthony. “I’ve 
heard of such things before.” 

He looked swiftly to right and left. Lord Caterham was 
at the farther end of the terrace with Captain Andrassy. 
Their backs were toward him. Anthony bent down and 
wriggled his way through the hedge. 

He had been quite right in his supposition. The yew 
hedge was really not one, but two; a narrow passage divided 
them. The entrance to this was about halfway up, on the 
side of the house. There was no mystery about it, but no 
one seeing the yew hedge from the front would hove guessed 
at the probability. z 
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f appeared to be Ai 
Hm!” said Anthony to himself. “Evidently Mr. Hiram 


ind that the only safe sie for ak conversations 
e middle of the lake. 


47? 


said Lord Caterham, brisking up a 2 little. 

t that moment two children burst out of the house. They 
e high-spirited young women of twelve and ten, and 
ge their names might be Dulcie and Daisy, as Bundle 


She's got the niereine, the -migraine, "the miatinel™: 
hanted Winkle. 
Hurrah!” said Guggle, joining | in. 


linking down the hall, aie more like a thief than like the 
ter of the house, Lord Caterham gained the shelter of 
sanctum. Here he unlocked a cupboard and produced 
us bottles. “Talking to setbea always makes me so 


head Eiad fe corner rot it. . “Got a special ccieKtail for me 
_ she demanded. : 
“Of course,” said Lord Caterham hospitably. “Come | in.” 
_ The next few minutes were taken up with serious rites. 
“J needed that,” said Lord Caterham with a sigh, as hi 
replaced his glass on the table. “As I said just now, I find 
talking to foreigners particularly fatiguing. I think it’s b 
cause they’re so polite. Come along. Let’s have some lunch.” 
~ He led the way to the dining room. Virginia put her hand 
_ on Anthony’s arm, and drew him back a little. “I've do 
my good deed for the day,” she whispered. “I got Lord 
Caterham to take me to see the body.” — 
_ “Weil?” demanded Anthony eagerly. One theory of 
__was to be proved or disproved. 
i Virginia was shaking her head. “You were wrong,” she 
whispered. “It’s Prince Michael all right.” 
“Oh!” Anthony was deeply chagrined. a 
“And Mademoiselle has the migraine,” he added alou 
in a dissatisfied tone. 
“What has that got to do with it?” 
“Probably nothing, but I wanted to see her. You see, T’ve 
found out that Mademoiselle has the second room from the 
end—the one where I saw the light last night.” ’ 
“That’s interesting.” 
“Probably there’s nothing in it. All the same, I mean to 
see Mademoiselle before the day is out.” 
Lunch was somewhat of an ordeal. Even the cheerful im- 
partiality of Bundle failed to reconcile the heterogeneous 
_ assembly. The Baron and Andrassy were correct, form 
full of etiquette, and had the air of attending a meal in < 
mausoleum. Lord Caterham was lethargic and depres 
_ Bill Eversleigh stared longingly at Virginia. George, vei 
_ mindful of the trying position in which he found himself, 
_ conversed weightily with the Baron and Mr. Isaacstei 
Guggle and Winkle, completely beside themselves with tl 
_ joy of having a murder in the house, had to be continually 
_ checked and kept under, while Mr. Hiram Fish slowly 
Masticated his food and drawled out dry remarks. Superin- 
tendent Battle had femeideratcly vanished, and snob kne 
wnat had become of him. - 
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“Thank God that’s over,” murmured Bundle to Anthony, 
as they left the table. “And George is taking the foreign 
contingent over to the Abbey this afternoon to discuss state 
secrets.” 

“That will possibly relieve the atmosphere,” agreed An- 
thony. 

“I don’t mind the American so much,” continued Bundle. 
_ “He and Father can talk first editions together quite happily 
in some secluded spot. Mr. Fish”—as the object of their 
conversation drew near—‘I’m planning a peaceful after- 
noon for you.” 

The American bowed. “That’s too kind of you, Lady 
Eileen.” 

“Mr. Fish,” said Anthony, “had quite a peaceful morn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Fish shot a quick glance at him. “Ah, sir, you ob- 
served me, then, in my seclooded retreat? There are mo- 
ments, sir, when far from the madding crowd is the only 
motto for a man of quiet tastes.” 

Bundle had drifted on, and the American and Anthony 
were left together. The former dropped his voice a little. 
“T opine,” he said, “that there is considerable mye about 
this little dust up?” 

“Any amount of it,” said Anthony. 

“That guy with the bald head was sorta a family con- 
nection?” 

“Something of the kind.” 

. “These Central European nations beat the band,” te: 
clared Mr. Fish. “It’s kind of being rumored around that 
the deceased gentleman was a Royal Highness. Is that so, 
do you know?” 

“He was staying here as Count Stanislaus,” replied An- 
thony evasively. 

To this Mr. Fish offered no further rejoinder than the 


iy _ somewhat cryptic, “Oh, boy!” After which he relapsed into 
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silence for Some moments. “This police captain of yours;” 
he observed at last, “Battle, or whatever his name is, is he 
the goods all right?” 

“Scotland Yard thinks so,” replied Anthony dryly. 
“He seems kind of hidebound to me,” remarked Mr. Fish. 


tthe anse: what is ‘dhere to it?” He darted a very shar 
‘at Anthony as he spoke. 

“Everyone’s got to attend the inquest tomorrow mon 
you see.” 


tion of rane Caterham’s $ guests. being suspected?” 
Poth dear Mr. Fish!” 


now. Window found unfastened, wasn’t it?” 
“Tt was,” said Anthony, looking straight in front of hir 
_ Mr. Fish sighed. After a minute or two he said in a plain- 


out of a mine?” - 
“How?” 
“By Pppe put it’s almighty hard work! I observe 


again. “Bunny Fish, isn’t he?” she remarked. 
“He i is.” 


_ “T wasn’t. 3 
: gre. were. I don’t know how she does it. It isn ‘t 


ety ‘going to be nice to you—by force if necosearyal 
“No force required,” Anthony assured her. “But, 
all the same to you, I'd rather 8 were nice to me on 
water, in a boat.” — =~ 
“It’s not a bad idea,” said Bundle DcAiennveke 
__ They strolled down to the lake together. “There’s jus' 
“question I'd like to ask you,” said Anthony, as he paddl 
_ gently out from the shore, “before we turn to mee 
aed nae eases sale pleasure.” 


“Nobody’s bedroom for the moment. But I would like to 
know where you got your French governess from.” 

“The man’s bewitched,” said Bundle. “J got her from an 
agency, and I pay her a hundred pounds a year, and her 

_ Christian name is Genevieve. Anything more you want to 
know?” 
_ “We'll assume the agency,” said Anthony. “What about 
her references?” 
“Oh, glowing! She’d lived for ten years with the Countess 
of What-Not.” 
“What-Not being—?” 
“The Comtesse de Breteuil, chateau de Breteuil, Dinard.” 
Bes “You didn’t actually see the Comtesse yourself? It was all 
- done by letter?” 
pe. Exactly.” 

“H’m!” said Anthony. 

“You intrigue me,” said Bundle. “You intrigue me enor- 
mously. Is it love or crime?” 

“Probably sheer idiocy on my part. Let’s forget it.” 

““Let’s forget it,’ says he negligently, having extracted all 
the information he wants. Mr. Cade, who do you suspect? I 
rather suspect Virginia as being the most unlikely person. 
Or possibly Bill.” 

“What about you?” 

“Member of the aristocracy joins in secret the Comrades 
of the Red Hand. It would create a sensation all right.” 

Anthony laughed. He liked Bundle, though he was a little 
afraid of the shrewd penetration of her sharp gray eyes. 
“You must be proud of all this,” he said suddenly, waving 
his hand toward the great house in the distance. 

Bundle screwed up her eyes and tilted her head on one 
side. “Yes—it means something, I suppose. But one’s too 
used to it. Anyway, we’re not here very much—too deadly 
_ dull. We’ve been at Cowes and Deauville all the summer 
after town, and then up to Scotland. Chimneys has been 
swathed in dust sheets for about five months. Once a week 
___ they take the dust sheets off and char-a-bancs full of tourists 
- come and gape, and listen to Tredwell. ‘On your right is the 
- portrait of the fourth Marchioness of Caterham, painted by 
_ Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ etc., and Ed or Bert, the humorist of 
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_ the party, nudges his girl and says, ‘Eh! Gladys, they’ve got ee 


two pennyworth of pictures here, right enough.” And then 


“they go and look at more pictures and yawn and shuffle © 


their feet and wish it was time to go home.” 
“Yet history has been made here once or twice, by all ac- 
counts.” ; 
“You’ve been listening to George,” said Bundle sharply. 


~ “That’s the kind of thing he’s always saying.” 


But Anthony had raised himself on his elbow, and was 
staring at the shore. “Is that a third suspicious stranger I 
see standing disconsolately by the boathouse? Or is it one 
of the house party?” 

Bundle lifted her head from the scarlet cushion. “It’s 
Bill,” she said. 

“He seems to be looking for something.” 

* “He’s probably looking for me,” said Bundle, without 
enthusiasm. 

“Shall we row quickly in the opposite direction?” 

“That’s quite the right answer, but it should be delivered 
with more enthusiasm.” 

“TY shall row with double vigor after that rebuke.” 

“Not at all,” said Bundle. “I have my pride. Row me to 
where that young ass is waiting. Somebody’s got to look 
after him, I suppose. Virginia must have given him the slip. 
‘One of these days; inconceivable as it seems, I might want 


, to marry George, so I might as well practice being ‘one of 


our well known political hostesses.’ ” 
Anthony pulled obediently toward the shore. “And whats 
to become of me, I should like to know?” he complained. 


_ “TI refuse to be the unwanted third. Is that the children I see 


in the distance?” 
“Yes. Be careful, or they'll rope you in.” 
“Ym rather fond of children,” said Anthony. a might 


teach them some nice quiet intellectual game.’ 


“Well, don’t say I didn’t warn-you.” 

Having relinquished Bundle to the care of Bill, Anthony 
strolled off to where various shrill cries disturbed the peace 
of the afternoon. He was received with acclamation. “Are 


ve you any good at playing Red Indians?” asked Guggle 


+ 


‘sternly. i 
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“Rather,” said Anthony. “You should hear the noise I 
make when I’m being scalped. Like this.” He illustrated. 

“Not so bad,” said Winkle grudgingly. “Now do the 
scalper’s yell.” 

Anthony obliged with a bloodcurdling noise. In another 
minute the game of Red Indians was in full swing. 

About an hour later, Anthony wiped his forehead, and 
ventured to inquire after Mademoiselle’s migraine. He was 
pleased to hear that that lady had entirely recovered. So 
popular had he become that he was urgently invited to come 
and have tea in the schoolroom. “And then you can tell us 
about the man you saw hung,” urged Guggle. ; 

“Did you say you'd got a bit of the rope with you?” asked 
Winkle. 

“It’s in my suitcase,” said Anthony solemnly. “You shall 
each have a piece of it.” Winkle immediately let out a wild- 
Indian yell of satisfaction. y 

“We'll have to go and get washed, I suppose,” said Gug- 
gle gloomily. “You will come to tea, won’t you? You won't 
forget?” 

Anthony swore solemnly that nothing would prevent his 
keeping the engagement. Satisfied, the youthful pair beat a 
retreat toward the house. Anthony stood for a minute look- 
ing after them, and, as he did so, he became aware of a man 
Jeaving the other side of a little copse of trees and hurrying 
away across the park. He felt almost sure that it was the - 
same black-bearded stranger he had encountered that morn- 
ing. While he was hesitating whether to go after him or not, 
the trees just ahead of him were parted and Mr. Hiram Fish 
stepped out into the open. He started slightly when he saw 
Anthony. 

“A peaceful afternoon, Mr. Fish?” inquired the latter. 

“T thank you, yes.” 

Mr. Fish did not look as peaceful as usual, however. His 
face was flushed, and he was breathing hard as though he 
had been running. He drew out his watch and consulted it. 
“I guess,” he said softly, “it’s just about time for your Brit- 
ish institution of afternoon tea.” 

Closing his watch with a snap, Mr. Fish ambled gently 
away in the direction of the house. 
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Anthony stood in a brown study and awoke with a start 

to the fact that Superintendent Battle was standing. beside 

him. Not the faintest sound had heralded his approach, and 

he seemed literally to have materialized from space. 

~ “Where did you spring from?” asked Anthony irritably. 
With a slight jerk of his head, Battle indicated the little 


__ copse of trees behind them. 


“It seems a popular spot this afternoon,” remarked An- 
_thony. 

“You were very lost in thought, Mr. Cade.” 

“I was indeed. Do you know what I was doing, Battle? I 
Was trying to put two and one and five and three together so 
as to make four. And it can’t be done, Battle, it simply can’t 
be done.” 

“There’s difficulties that way,” agreed the detective. 

“But you're just the man I wanted to see. Battle, I want 
to go away. Can it be done?” 

True to his creed, Superintendent Battle showed neither 
emotion nor surprise. His reply was easy and matter of fact. 
“That depends, sir, as to where you want to go.” 

“Tl tell you exactly, Battle. I'll lay my cards upon the 
_ table. I want to go to Dinard, to the Chateau of Madame la 
_ Comtesse de Breteuil. Can it be done?” 

“When do you want to go, Mr. Cade?” 

“Say tomorrow after the inquest. I could be back here by 
Sunday evening.” 

“I see,” said the superintendent, with nacaliat solidity. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“T’ve no objection, provided you go where you say you’re 


going, and come straight back here.” 


- “You're a man in a thousand, Battle. Either you have 
taken an extraordinary fancy to me or else you're extraor- 
dinarily deep. Which is it?” 
By ee erent Battle smiled a little, but did not an- 
~ Swer. ; 
“Well, well,” said Anthony, “ expect you'll take your 
' precautions. Discreet minions of the law will follow my 
- Suspicious footsteps. So be it. But I do wish I knew what it 
was all about.” 
“I don’t get you, Mr. Cade.” 


TC en SO nae eee 


“The memoirs—what all the fuss is about. Were they only 
memoirs? Or have you got something up your sleeve?” 

Battle smiled again. “Take it like this. ’m doing you a 
favor because you’ve made a favorable impression on me, 
Mr. Cade. I’d like you to work in with me over this case. 
The amateur and the professional, they go well together. 
The one has thé intimacy, so to speak, and the other the ex- 
perience.” 

“Well,” said Anthony slowly, “I don’t mind admitting that 
I've always wanted to try my hand at unraveling a murder 
mystery.” 

“Any ideas about the case at all, Mr. Cade?” 

“Plenty of them,” said Anthony. “But they're mostly 
questions.” 

“As, for instance?” 

“Who steps into the murdered Michael’s shoes? It seems 
to me that that is important?” 

A rather wry smile came over Superintendent Battle’s 
face. “I wondered if you’d think of that, sir. Prince Nicholas 
Obolovitch is the next heir—first cousin of this gentleman.” 

“And where is he at the present moment?” asked An- 
thony, turning away to light a cigarette. “Don’t tell me you 
don’t know, Battle, because I shan’t believe you.” 

“We’ve reason to believe that he’s in the United States. He 
was until quite lately, at all events. Raising money on his 


- expectations.” 


Anthony gave vent to a surprised whistle. “I get you,” said 
Anthony. “Michael was backed by England, Nicholas by 
America. In both countries a group of financiers are anxious 
to obtain the oil concessions. The Loyalist party adopted 
Michael as their candidate—now they’ll have to look else- 
where. Gnashing of teeth on the part of Isaacstein and Co. 
and Mr. George Lomax. Rejoicings in Wall Street. Am I 
right?” 

“You're not far off,” said Superintendent Battle. 

“H’m!” said Anthony. “I almost dare swear that I know 
what you were doing in that copse.” 

The detective smiled, but made no reply. 

“International politics are very fascinating,” said An- 
thony, “but I fear I must leave you. I have an appointment 
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in the schoolroom.” He strode briskly away toward the 
house. Inquiries of the dignified Tredwell showed him the 
way to the schoolroom. He tapped on the door and entered, 
to be greeted by squeals of joy. Guggle and Winkle immedi- 
ately rushed at him and bore him in triumph to be intro- — 


_ duced to Mademoiselle. For the first time, Anthony felt a 


_“T do not ask for money. I served my master. So will I serve a 
| 128; 


qualm. Mademoiselle Brun was a small, middle-aged woman 
with a sallow face, pepper and salt hair, and a budding mus- 
tache! As the notorious foreign adventuress she did not fit 
into the picture at all. 


“I believe,” said Anthony to himself, “I’m making the 8 


most utter fool of myself. Never mind, I must go through 
with it now.” He was extremely pleasant to Mademoiselle, 
and she, on her part, was evidently delighted to have a good- 
looking young man invade her schoolroom. The meal was a 
great success. 

But that evening, alone in the charming bedchamber that 
had been allotted to him, Anthony shook his head several 
times. “I’m wrong,’ he said to himself. “For the second 
time, I’m wrong. Somehow or other, I can’t get the hang of 
this thing.” 

He stopped in his pacing of the floor. “What the devil—” 
began Anthony. 

The door was being softly opened. In another minute a 
man had slipped into the room, and stood deferentially by 
the door. He was a big fair man, squarely built, with high 
Slavonic cheekbones, and dreamy fanatic eyes. 

“Who the devil are you?” asked Anthony, staring at him. 

‘The man replied in perfect English, “I am Boris Anchou- 
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-“Prince Michael’s servant, eh?” 
“That is so. I served my master. He is dead. Now I serve 
you.” wt 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Anthony. “But I don’t hap- 
pen to want a valet.” 

“You are my master now. I will serve you faithfully.” 

“Yes—but—look here—I don’t need a valet. I can’t 
afford one.” 

Boris Anchoukoff looked at him with a touch of scorn. 


ia F. 
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you—to the death!” Stepping quickly forward, he dropped 
on one knee, caught Anthony’s hand and placed it on his 
forehead. Then he rose swiftly and left the room as sud- 
- denly as he had come. 

Anthony stared after him, his face a picture of sabniaké 
ment. “‘That’s damned odd,” he said to himself. “A faithful 
sort of dog. Curious the instincts these fellows have.” _ 

He rose and paced up and down. “All the same,” he mut- 
tered, “it’s awkward—damned awkward—just at present.” 


17. A Midnight Adventure 


The inquest took place on the following morning, and satis- 
fied even George Lomax in its rigid suppression of all inter- 
esting details. Superintendent Battle and the coroner, work- 
ing together with the support of the Chief Constable, had 
reduced the proceedings to the lowest level of boredom. 
Immediately after the inquest, Anthony took an unostenta- 
tious departure. 

His departure was the one bright spot in the day for Bill 
Eversleigh. George Lomax; obsessed with the fear that 
something damaging to his department might leak out, had 
been exceedingly trying. Miss Oscar and Bill had been in . 
constant attendance. Everything useful and interesting had 

_been done by Miss Oscar. Bill’s part had been to run to and 
fro with countless’ messages, to decode telegrams, and to 
listen by the hour to George. 

It was a completely exhausted young man who retired to 
bed on Saturday night. He had had practically no chance to 
talk to Virginia all day, owing to George’s exactions, and 
he felt injured and ill-used. Thank goodness that colonial 
fellow had taken himself off. He had monopolized far too 
much of Virginia’s society anyway. And of course if George 
Lomax went on making an ass of himself like this— His. 
mind seething with resentment, Bill fell asleep. And, in 

_ dreams, came consolation. For he dreamed of Virginia. 

It was a heroic dream, a dream of burning timbers in | 

which he played the part of the gallant rescuer. He brought 
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and a ua of sandwiches. It was most important that he — 
should find that packet of sandwiches. George had it, but 

_ instead of giving it up to Bill, he began to dictate telegr 
_ They were now in the vestry of a church, and any mir 
‘Virginia might arrive to be married to him. Horror! He 
wearing pajamas. He must get home at once and find 
proper clothes. He rushed out to the car. The car would 


a: then a big bus drew up and Virginia eore out of it on the 
~ of the bald-headed Baron. She was deliciously cool, and 
‘quisitely dressed in gray. She came over to him and sh 
bow by the shoulders playfully. “Bill,” she said. “Oh, Bil 
_ She shook him amber “Bill,” she said. “Wake. Me Oh 
_ wake up!” 


a isin was leaning over ‘hima, and was’ repeats the Pe 

_ words with variations. “Wake mp: Bill. Oh, do wake u 

Bill.” 

“Hullo!” said Bill, sitting up in bed. “What’s the matt 

_ Virginia gave a sigh of relief. “Thank goodness. I thought 
you'd never wake up. I’ve been shaking. you and sh 

you. Are you properly awake now?’ 

“T think so,” said Bill doubtfully. i 

“You mest Agen said Virginia. “The foul Ive ha 


hecbrins. Not a all that of a pure young widow.” 
“Don’t be an idiot, Bill. Things are Oe ener * 
oe kind of things?” ort ess 


| must see oe And then, all of a sudden, I felt tha 
‘should like a nice, Ue strong man with 3 me. And you we 


the nicest and biggest and strongest man I could think of, so 
_ I came in and tried to wake you up quietly. But I've been 
ages doing it.” 

“I see,” said Bill. “And what do you want me to do now? 

Get up and tackle the burglars?” 
Virginia wrinkled her brows. “I’m not sure that they are 
burglars. Bill, it’s very queer—but don’t let’s waste time talk- 
ing. Get up.” 

Bill slipped obediently out of bed. “Wait while I dona 
pair of boots—the big ones with nails in them. However big 
and strong I am, I’m not going to tackle hardened criminals 
with bare feet.” 

_ “YT like your pajamas, Bill,” said Virginia dreamily. 
“Brightness without vulgarity.” 

“While we’re on the subject,” remarked Bill, reaching for 
his second boot, “I like that thingummybob of yours. It’s a 
pretty shade of green. What do you call it? It’s not just a 
dressing-gown, is it?” 

“It’s a negligee,” said Virginia. “I’m glad you've led such 
a pure life, Bill.” 

“T haven't,” said Bill indignantly. 

“You've just betrayed the fact. You’re very nice, Bill, and 
' I like you. I dare say that tomorrow morning—say about 
~ ten o’clock, a good safe hour for not unduly exciting the 

emotions—I might even kiss you.” 
_ “T always think these things are best carried out on the 

spur of the moment,” suggested Bill. , 

“We've other fish to fry,” said Virginia. “If you don’t 


- want to put on a gas mask and a shirt of chain mail, shall 
~ we start?” 


“Tm ready,” said: Bill, 

He wriggled into a lurid silk dressing-gown, and picked 
up a poker. “The orthodox weapon,” he observed. 

“Come on,” said Virginia, “and don’t make a noise.” 

They crept out of the room and along the corridor and 
then down the wide double staircase. Virginia frowned as 
_ they reached the bottom of it. 

“Those boots of yours aren’t exactly domes of silence, 
_are they, Bill?” 

“Nails will be nails,” said Bill. “I’m doing my best.” 
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ea sy, ou'll. have to take them off,” Wiad Virginia firmly. 
Bill groaned. 5 
“You,can carry them in your hand. I want to see if. yo 
can make out what’s going on in the council chamber. Bill, 
it’s awfully mysterious. Why should burglars take a suit of 
armor to pieces?” - 
“Well, I suppose they can’t take it away whole very well.” 
_ _. Virginia shook her head, dissatisfied. “What should they 
_ want to steal a moldy old suit of armor for? Why, Chim- 
' neys is full of treasures that are much easier to take away.” 
_ Bill shook his head. “How many of them are there?” he 
asked, taking a firmer grip of his poker. x 
“T couldn’t\see properly. You know what a keyhole is. 
__ And they only had a flashlight.” — ‘ 
_ “T expect they’ve gone by now,” said Bill hopefully. 
‘ He sat down on the bottom stair and drew off his boots. | 
__ Then, holding them in his hand, he crept along the passage 
My that led to the council chamber, Virginia close behind him. 
They halted outside the massive oak door. All was silent 
within, but suddenly Virginia pressed his arm, and he nod- 
ded. A. bright light had shown for a minute through the 
. keyhole. : 
_ Bill went down on his knees and applied his eye to: dhe 
é - orifice. ‘What he saw was. confusing in the extreme. Th 
Scene of the drama that was being enacted inside was evi- 
we dently just to the left, out of his line of vision. A subdued 
_ chink every now and then seemed to point to the fact tha 
e° the invaders were still dealing with the armor. There were 
two of these, Bill remembered. They stood together by the 
wall just under the Holbein portrait. The light of the electric. 
_ torch was evidently being directed upon the operations 
_ progress. It left the rest of the room nearly in darkn 
- Once a figure flitted across Bill’s line of vision, but there 
_. Was not sufficient light to distinguish anything about it. It 
tight have been that of a man or a woman. In a minute o 
two, it flitted back again and then the subdued chinking 
inded again. Presently there came a new sound, a faint 
tap-tap as of knuckles on wood. Bill sat back on his heels 
uddenly. . 
_ “What is it?” whispered Virginia. 


* 
St. 


“Nothing. It’s no good going on like this. We can’t see 


aes anything, and we can’t guess what they're up to. I must 


go in and tackle them.” 

He drew on his boots and stood up. “Now, Virginia, lis- 
ten to me. We'll open the door as softly as possible. You 
know where the switch of the electric light is?” 

“Yes, just by the door.” 

“I don’t think there are more than two of them. There 
may be only one. I want to get well into the room. Then, 
when I say ‘Go’ I want you to switch on the lights. Do you 
understand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And don’t scream or faint or anything. I won’t let any- 
One hurt you.” 

“My hero!” murmured Virginia. 

Bill peered at her suspiciously through the darkness. Then 
he grasped the poker firmly and rose to his feet. He felt 
that he was fully alive to the situation. 

Very softly he turned the handle of the door. It yielded 
and swung gently inward. Bill felt Virginia close beside 
him. Together they moved noiselessly into the room. 

At the farther end of the room the torch was playing 
upon the*Holbein picture. Silhouetted against it was the 
figure of a man, standing on a chair and gently tapping on 
the paneling. His back, of course, was to them, and he 
merely loomed up as a monstrous shadow. 

What more they might have seen cannot be told, for at 
that moment Bill’s nails squeaked upon the parquet floor. 
The man swung round, directing the powerful torch full 
upon them and almost dazzling them with the sudden 
glare. Bill did not hesitate. “Go,” he roared to Virginia, and 
sprang for his man, as she obediently pressed down the 
switch of the electric lights. 

The big chandelier should have been flooded with light; 
but, instead, all that happened was the click of the switch. 
The room remained in darkness. 

Virginia heard Bill curse freely. The next minute the air 
was filled with panting, scuffling sounds. The torch had 
fallen to the ground and extinguished itself in the fall. 
There was the sound of a desperate struggle going on in 
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_ the darkness, but as to who was getting the better of it, an 
indeed as to who was taking part in it, Virginia had no idea: Nas 
Had there been anyone else in the room besides the m 

_ who was tapping the paneling? There might have been 
_ Their glimpse had been only a momentary one. Virginia fel 

paralyzed. She hardly knew what to do. She dared not try 

and join in the struggle. To do so might hamper and no 
aid Bill. Her one idea was to stay in the doorway, so tha 
anyone trying to escape should not leave the room that 


Nong Fe 


tions and screamed loudly and repeatedly for help. ; 
She heard doors opening upstairs, and a sudden glea: 


- could hold his man until help came. But at that minu 

there was a final terrific upheaval. They must have crash 
_ into one of the suits of armor, for it fell to the gro 
_ with a deafening noise. Virginia saw dimly a figure spring- 
a ing for the window, and at the same time heard Bill curs 
_ ing and disengaging himself from fragments of armor. 
_ For the first time she left her post, and rushed wild! 
=. for the figure at the window. But the window was alre 
_ unlatched. The intruder had no need to stop and fumbl 
3 for it. He sprang out and raced away down the terrace 
and round the corner of the house. Virginia raced af 
him. She was young and athletic, and she turned the c 
ner of the terrace not many seconds after her quarry. 
ti But there she ran headlong into the arms of a man w. o 
ae “was emerging from a small side door. It was Mr. Hiram P. 
’ Fish. “Gee! It’s a lady,” he exclaimed. “Why, I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Revel. I took you for one of the thugs fleein 
from justice.” : 
_ “He’s just passed this- way,” cried Virginia breathless 
“Can't we catch him?” 
But, even as she spoke, she knew it was too late. T 
‘man must have gained the park by now, and it was a d 
night with no moon. She retraced her steps to the council — 
amber, Mr. Fish by her side, discoursing in a soothin; 
onotone upon the habits of. burglars in general, of whic 
he peed to have a wide experience. ; 


‘were standing in the doorway of the council chamber. 


_ “What the devil’s the matter?” asked Bundle. “Is it bur- 
_ glars? What are you and Mr. Fish doing, Virginia? Taking 


a midnight stroll?” 

- Virginia explained the events of the evening. 

- “How frightfully exciting,” commented Bundle. “You 
don’t usually get a murder and a burglary crowded into one 
week-end. What’s the matter with the lights in here? They’re 
all right everywhere else.” 

That mystery was soon explained. The bulbs had simply 
- been. removed and laid in a row against the wall. Mounted 
on a pair of steps, the dignified Tredwell, dignified even in 
undress, restored illumination to the stricken apartment. 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Lord Caterham in his sad 
_ voice. as he looked around him, “this room has recently 
~ been the center of somewhat violent activity.” 

There was some justice in the remark. Everything that 
could have been knocked over had been knocked over. The 
floor was littered with splintered chairs, broken china, and 
fragments of armor. 

“How many of them were there?” asked Bundle. “It 
seems to have been a desperate fight.” 

“Only one, I think,” said Virginia. But, even as she spoke, 
She hesitated a little. Certainly only one person—a man— 
had passed out through the window. But as she had rushed 
after him she had had a vague impression of a rustle some- 
where close at hand. If so, the second occupant of the room 
could have escaped through the door. Perhaps, though, the 
rustle had been an effect of her own imagination. Bill ap- 
peared suddenly at the window. He was out of breath and 
panting hard. “Damn the fellow!” he exclaimed wrathfully. 
“He’s escaped. I’ve been hunting all over the place. Not a 
sign of him.” 

“Cheer up, Bill,” said Virginia, “better luck next time.” 

“Well,” said Lord Caterham, “what do you think we’d 
better do now? Go back to bed? I can’t get hold of Badg- 
worthy at this time of night. Tredwell, you know the sort 
of thing that’s necessary. Just see to it, will you?” 

~ “Very good, my lord.” 
With a sigh of relief, Lord Caterham prepared to retreat. 
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“That beggar, Isaacstein, sleeps soundly,” he remarked, 
with a touch of envy. “You’d have thought all this row 
would have brought him down.” He looked across at Mr. - 
Fish. “You found time to dress, I see,” he added. 

“T flung on a few articles of clothing, yes,” admitted the 
American. 

“Very sensible of you,” said Lord Caterham. “Damned 
chilly things, pajamas.” He yawned. In a rather depressed 

~ mood, the house party retired to bed. 


18. Second Midnight Adventure 


The first person that Anthony saw as he alighted from his 
train on the following afternoon was Superintendent Battle. 
His face broke into a smile. 

“T’ve returned according to contract,” he remarked. “Did 
you come -.down here to assure yourself of the fact?” 

Battle shook his head. “I wasn’t worrying about that, Mr. 
Cade. I happen to be going to London, that’s all.” 

' “You have such a trustful nature, Battle.” 

“Do you think sO, sir?” 

_ “No. I think you’re deep—very deep. Still waters, you 
know, and all that sort of thing. So you’re going to Lon- 
don?” 

“Tam, Mr. Cade.” 

“I wonder why.” 

The detective did not reply. “You're so chatty,” remarked 
Anthony. “That’s what I like about you.” 

A far-off twinkle showed in Battle’s eyes. “What about 
your own little job, Mr. Cade?” he inquired. “How did — 
that go off?” ; 

: “Tve drawn blank, Battle. For the second time I’ve been 
proved hopelessly wrong. Galling, isn’t it?” 

“What was the idea, sir, if I may ask?” 

“I suspected the French governess, Battle. A: Upon the 
grounds of her being the most unlikely person, according 
to the canons of the best fiction. B: Because there was a 
light in her room on the night of the tragedy.” 
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“That wasn’t much to go upon.” 
“You are quite right. It was not. But I discovered that 
she had only been here a short time, and I also found a 
suspicious Frenchman spying round the place. You know 


% all about him, I suppose?” 


“You mean the man who calls himself Monsieur Chelles? 
- Staying at the Cricketers? A traveler in silk.” 
~ “That’s it, is it? What about him? What. does Scotland 
Yard think?” 
“His actions have been suspicious,” said Superindent 
Battle expressionlessly. 
_ “Very suspicious, I should say. Well, I put two and two 
together. French governess in the house, French stranger 
outside. I decided that they were in league together, and I 
hurried off to interview the lady with whom Mademoiselle 
Brun had lived for the last ten years. I was fully prepared 
to find that she had never heard of any such person as 
- Mademoiselle Brun, but I was wrong, Battle. Mademoiselle 
is the genuine article.” 

Battle nodded. ; 

“I must admit,” said Anthony, “that as soon as I spoke 
to her I had an uneasy conviction that I was barking up 
the wrong tree: She seemed so absolutely the governess.” 

Again Battle nodded. “All the same, Mr. Cade, you 
can’t always go by that. Women especially can do a lot with 
make-up. I’ve seen quite a pretty girl with the color of her 
hair altered, a sallow complexion stain, slightly reddened 
eyelids and, most efficacious of all, dowdy clothes, who 
would fail to be identified by nine people out of ten who 
had seen her in her former character. Men haven't got 
quite the same pull. You can do something with the eye- 
brows, and of course different sets of false teeth alter the 
whole expression. But there are always the ears—there’s an 
extraordinary lot of character in ears, Mr. Cade.” 

“Don’t look so hard at mine, Battle,” complained An- 
thony. “You make me quite nervous.” 

“Tm not talking of false beard and grease paint,” con- 
tinued the superintendent. “That’s only for books. No, there 
are very few men who can escape identification and put it 
over on you. In fact there’s only one man I know who has 
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a positive genius for impersonation. King Victor. Ever 
heard of King Victor, Mr. Cade?” 

There was something so sharp and sudden about the way 
the detective put the question that Anthony half checked’ 
the words that were rising to his lips. “King ‘Victor?” he 
said reflectively instead. “Somehow, I seem to have heard 
the name.” : 

“One of the most celebrated jewel thieves in the world. 
Irish father, French mother. Can speak five languages at 
least. He’s been serving a sentence, but his time was up a 
few months ago.” 

“Really? And where is he supposed to be now?” 

“Well, Mr. Cade, that’s what we’d rather like to know.” 

“The plot thickens,” said Anthony lightly. “No chance 
of his turning up here, is.there? But I suppose he wouldn’t 
be interested in political memoirs—only in jewels.” 

“There’s no saying,” said Superintendent Battle. “For 
all we know, he may be here already.” 

“Disguised as the second footman? Splendid. You'll rec- 
ognize him by his ears and cover yourself with glory.” 

“Quite fond of your little joke, aren’t you, Mr. Cade? 
By the way, what do you think of that curious business at 
Staines?” 

“Staines?” said Anthony. “What’s been happening at 
Staines?” : 

“It was in Saturday’s papers. I thought you might have 
seen about it. Man found by the roadside shot. A foreigner. 
It was in the papers again today, of course.” 

“I did see something about it,” said Anthony carelessly. 


“Not suicide, apparently.” 


“No. There was no weapon. As yet the man hasn’t been 
identified.” 
“You seem very interested,” said Anthony, smiling. “No 
connection with Prince Michael’s death, is there?” 

His hand was quite steady. So were his eyes. Was it his 


_ fancy that Superintendent Battle was looking at him with 
| peculiar intentness? 


“Seems to be quite an epidemic of that sort of thing,” 


_ ‘said Battle. “But, well, I dare say there’s nothing in it.” 


He turned away, beckoning to a porter as the London 
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train came‘ thundering in. Anthony drew a faint ‘sigh of 
- relief. He strolled across the park in an unusually thought- 


- ful mood. He purposely chose to approach the house from 


the same direction as that from which he had come on the 
fateful Thursday night, and as he drew near to it he looked 
up at the windows, cudgeling his brains to make sure of the 
one where he had seen the light. Was he quite sure that it 
was the second from the end? 

And, doing so, he made a discovery. There was an angle 
at the corner of the house in which was a window set farther 
back. Standing on one spot, you counted this window as the 
first, and the first one built out over the council chamber 
as the second, but move a few yards to the right and the 
part built out over the council chamber appeared to be the 
. end of the house. The first window was invisible, and the 
two windows of the rooms over the council chamber would 
have appeared the first and second from the end. Where 
exactly had he been standing when he had seen the light 
flash up? 

Anthony found the question very hard to determine. A 
matter of a yard or so made all the difference. But one 
point was made abundantly clear. It was’ quite possible 
that he had been mistaken in describing the light as oc- 
curring in the second room from-the end. It might equally 
well have been the third. 

Now who occupied the third room? Anthony was de- 
termined to find that out as soon as possible. Fortune 
favored him. In the hall Tredwell had just set the massive 
silver urn in its place on the tea tray. Nobody else was 
there. “Hullo, Tredwell,” said Anthony. “I wanted to ask 
you something. Who has the third room from the end on 
the west side? Over the council chamber, I mean.” 

Tredwell reflected for a minute or two. “That would be 
the American gentleman’s room, sir. Mr. Fish.” 

“Oh, is it? Thank you.” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

Tredwell prepared to depart, then paused. The desire to 
be the first to impart news makes even pontifical butlers 
- human. “Perhaps you have heard, sir, of what occurred last 
night?” : 
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“Not a word,” said Anthony. “What did occur last night?” 
“An attempt at robbery, sir!” 
_ “Not really? Was anything taken?” 
— “No, sir. The thieves were dismantling the suits of ar- 
‘mor in the council chamber when they were surprised and 
_ forced to flee. Unfortunately, they got clear away.’ 
“That’s very extraordinary,” said Anthony. “The council 
_ chamber again. Did they break in that way?” 
_ “Tt is supposed, sir, that they forced the window.” 
Satisfied with the interest his information had aroused, 
_ Tredwell resumed his retreat, but brought up short with a 
dignified apology. “I beg your pardon, sir. I didn’t hear you 
' come in, and I didn’t know you were standing behind me.” 
Mr. Isaacstein, who had been the victim of the impact, 
' waved his hand in a friendly fashion. “No harm done, my 
- good fellow. I assure you no harm done.” 
Tredwell retired, and Isaacstein came forward and 
_ dropped into. an easy chair. “Hullo, Cade, so you’re back 
_ again. Been hearing all about last night’s little show?” 
_ “Yes,” said Anthony. “Rather an exciting week-end, isn’t 
it?” + 


-“T should imagine that last night was the work of local 


men,” said Isaacstein. “It seems a clumsy, amateurish 
affair.” 
“Is there anyone about here who collects armor?” asked 

" Anthony. “Tt seems a curious thing to select.” 

“Very curious,” agreed Mr. Isaacstein. He paused a min- 
' ute, and then said slowly, “The whole position here is very 
unfortunate.” 
There was something almost menacing in his tone. 
“T don’t quite understand,” said Anthony. 

“ “Why are we all being kept here in this way? The inquest 
Was over yesterday. The Prince’s body will be removed to 
_ London, where it is being given out that he died of heart 
‘failure. And still nobody is allowed to leave the house. Mr. 
‘Lomax knows no more than I do. He tefers me to Super- 
intendent Battle.” 

“Superintendent Battle has something up his sleeve,” said 
- Anthony thoughtfully. “And it seems the essence of his 
plan that nobody should leave.” 
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“But, excuse me, Mr. Cade, you have been away.” 

“With a string tied to my leg. I’ve no doubt that I was 
shadowed the whole time. I shouldn’t have been given a 
chance of disposing of the revolver or anything of that 
kind.” 

“Ah, the revolver,” said Isaacstein thoughtfully. “That 
has not yet been found, I think?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Possibly thrown into the lake in passing.” 

“Very possibly.” 

“Where is Superintendent Battle? I have not seen him 
this afternoon.” 

“He’s gone to London. I met him at the station.” 

“Gone to London? Really? Did he say when he would be 
back?” 

“Barly tomorrow, so I understood.” 

Virginia came in with Lord Caterham and Mr. Fish. 
She smiled a welcome at Anthony. “So you’re back, Mr. 
Cade. Have you heard all about our adventures last night?” 

“Why, truly, Mr. Cade,” said Hiram Fish, “it was a 
night of strenuous excitement. Did you hear that I mistook 
Mrs. Revel for one of the thugs?” 

“And in the meantime,” said Anthony, “the thug—?” 

“Got clear away,” said Mr. Fish mournfully. 

‘Do pour out,” said Lord Caterham to Virginia. “I don’t 
know where Bundle is.” 

Virginia officiated. Then she came and sat down near 
Anthony. “Come to the boathouse after tea,” she said in a 
low voice. “Bill and I have got a lot to tell you.” Then 
she joined lightly in the general conversation. 

The meeting at the boathouse was duly held. Virginia 
and Bill were bubbling over with their news. They agreed 
that a boat in the middle of the lake was the only safe 
place for confidential conversation. Having paddled out 
a sufficient distance, the full story of last night’s adventure 
was related to Anthony. Bill looked a little sulky. He wished 
Virginia would not insist on bringing this colonial fellow 
into it. 

“It’s very odd,” said Anthony, when the story was fin- 
ished. “What do you make of it?” he asked Virginia. 
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| “JT think they were looking for something,” she re- 
_ turned promptly. “The burglar idea is absurd.” 

“They thought the something, whatever it was, might be 
concealed in the suits of armor, that’s clear enough. But 
why tap the paneling? That looks more as though they were 
looking for a secret staircase, or something of that kind.” 

“There’s a priest’s hole at Chimneys, I know,” said Vir-- 
ginia. “And I believe there’s a secret staircase as well. Lord 
Caterham could tell us all about it. What I want to know 
is, what can they have been looking for?” 

“Tt can’t be the memoirs,” said Anthony. “They’re a great 
bulky package. It must have been something small.” 


“George knows, I expect,” said Virginia. “I wonder — ais 


whether I could get it out of him. All along I’ve felt there 
_ was something behind all this.” 

“You say there was only one man,” pursued Anthony, 
' “but that there might possibly be another, as you thought 
_ you heard someone going toward the door as you sprang 
| to the window.” 

, “The sound was very slight,” said Virginia. “It might 
have been just my imagination.” 

“That’s quite possible, but in case it wasn’t your imagi- 
nation the second person must have been an inmate of the 
house. I wonder now—” 

_ “What are you wondering at?” asked Virginia. 

_ “The thoroughness of Mr. Hiram Fish, who dresses him- 
' self completely when he hears screams for help down- 
Stairs.” 

“There’s something in that,” agreed Virginia. “And then 
_ there’s Isaacstein, who sleeps through it all. That’s suspi- 
_ cious too. Surely he couldn’t.” 

»’  “There’s that fellow Boris,” suggested Bill. “He looks an 
_ unmitigated ruffian. Michael’s servant, I mean.” . 

_ “Chimneys is full of suspicious characters,” said Virginia. 
_ *I dare say the others are just as suspicious of us. I wish 
| _ Superintendent. Battle hadn’t gone to London. I think it’s 
| rather stupid of him. By the way, Mr. Cade, I’ve seen that 
' peculiar-looking Frenchman about once or twice, spying 
| _ tound the park.” 

| “It's 4 mix-up,” confessed Anthony. “I’ve been away on 
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a wild-goose chase. Made a thorough ass of myself. Look 
here, to me. the whole question seems to resolve itself into 
this: Did the men find what they. were looking for last 
night?” 

“Supposing they didn’t?” said Virginia. “I’m pretty sure 
they didn’t, as a matter of fact.” 

“Just this: I believe they'll come again. They know, or 
they soon will know, that Battle’s in London. They'll take 
the risk and come again tonight.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Tt’s a chance. Now we three will form a little syndicate. 
Eversleigh and I will conceal ourselves with due precau- 
tions in the council chamber—” 

“What about me?” interrupted Virginia. “Don’t think 
you're going to leave me out of it.” 

“Listen to me, Virginia,” said Bill. “This is men’s work—” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Bill. ’'m in on this. Don’t you make 
any mistake about it. The syndicate will keep watch to- 
night.” It was settled thus, and the details of the plan were 
laid. After the party had retired to bed, first one and then 
another of the syndicate crept down. They were all armed 
with powerful electric torches, and in the pocket of An- 
thony’s coat lay a revolver. 

Anthony had said that he believed another attempt to 

-Tesume the search would be made. Nevertheless, he did not 

expect that the attempt would be made from outside. He 
believed that Virginia had been correct in her guess that 
someone had passed her in the dark the night before, and 
as he stood in the shadow of an old oak dresser it was to- 
ward the door and not the window that his eyes were di- 
rected. Virginia was crouching behind a suit of armor on 
the opposite wall, and Bill was by the window. 
- The minutes passed, at interminable length. One o’clock 
chimed, then the half-hour, then two, then another half- 
hour. Anthony felt stiff and cramped. He was coming 
slowly to the conclusion that he had been wrong. No at- 
tempt would be made tonight. 

And then he stiffened suddenly, all his senses on the 

_ alert. He had heard a footstep on the terrace outside. 

Silence again, then a low scratching noise at the window. 


_ Suddenly it ceased; and the window swung open. A man — 
Stepped across the sill into the room. 

He stood quite still for a moment, peering round as 
though listening. After a minute or two, seemingly satisfied, 
he switched on a torch he carried and turned it rapidly 
round the room. Apparently he saw nothing unusual. The 
three watchers held their breath. He went over to the same 
bit of paneled wall he had been examining the night be- 
fore. 

And then a terrible knowledge smote Bill. He was going 
to sneeze! The wild race through the dew-laden park the 
night before had given him a chill. All day he had sneezed 
intermittently. A sneeze was due now, and poeta on earth 
_ would stop it. 

He adopted all the remedies he could think of. He pressed 
his upper lip, swallowed hard, threw back his head and 
_ looked at the ceiling. As a last resort he held his nose, and 
- pinched it violently. It was of no avail. He sneezed. A stifled, 
' checked, emasculated sneeze, but a startling sound in the 
_ deadly quiet of the room. 

_. The stranger sprang round, and in the same minute An- 
’ thony acted. He flashed on his torch, and jumped full for 
the stranger. In another minute they were down on the 
_ floor together. “Lights,” shouted Anthony. 

' Virginia was ready at the switch. The lights came on 
_ true and full tonight. Anthony was on top of his man. Bill 
_ leaned down to give him a hand. “And now,” said Anthony, 
' “Jet’s see who you are, my fine fellow.” 

He rolled his victim over. It was the neat, dark-bearded 
stranger from the Cricketers. 

“Very nice indeed,” said an approving voice. 

| They all looked up startled: The bulky form of Superin- 
_ tendent Battle was standing in the open doorway. 

_ “I thought you were in London, Superintendent Battle,” 
said Anthony. — 

Battle’s eyes twinkled. “Did you, sir?” he said. “Well, I 


_ thought it would be a good thing if I was thought to be 


- going.” 
“And it has been,” agreed Anthony, looking down at his 
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prostrate foe. To his surprise, there was a slight smile on 
_ the stranger’s face. 

“May I get up, gentlemen?” he inquired. “You are three 
to one.” 

Anthony kindly hauled him onto his legs. The stranger 
settled his coat, pulled up his collar, and directed a keen 
look at Battle. “I demand pardon,” he said, “but do I under- 

stand that you are a representative from Scotland Yard?” 

“That’s right,” said Battle. 

“Then I will present to you my credentials.” He smiled 
rather ruefully. “I would have been wise to. do so before.” 

He took some papers from his pocket and handed them 
to the Scotland Yard detective. At the same time, he turned 
back the lapel of his coat and showed something pinned 
there. 

_ Battle gave an exclamation of astonishment. He looked 
through the papers and handed them back with a little bow. 
“I’m sorry you’ve been manhandled, monsieur,” he said, 
“but you brought it on yourself, you know.” 

He smiled, noting the astonished expression on the faces 
of the others. “This is a colleague we have been expecting 
for some time,” he said. “Monsieur Lemoine, of the Sureté 
in Paris.” 


19. Secret History 


They all stared at the French detective, who smiled back 
at them. “But yes,” he said, “it is true.” 

There was a pause for a general readjusting of ideas. 
Then Virginia turned to Battle. “Do you know what I 
think, Superintendent Battle?” 

“What do you think, Mrs. Revel?” 

“T think the time has come to enlighten us a little.” 

“To enlighten you? I don’t quite understand, Mrs. Revel.” 

“Superintendent Battle, you understand perfectly. I dare 
say Mr. Lomax has hedged you about with recommenda- 
tions of secrecy—George would—but surely it’s better to 
tell us than have us stumbling on the secret all by our- 
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selves, and perhaps doing untold harm. Monsieur Lemoine, 
don’t you agree with me?” 

“Madame, I agree with you entirely.” 

*You can’t go on keeping things dark forever,” said Bat- 
tle. “I’ve told Mr. Lomax so. Mr. Eversleigh is Mr. Lomax’s 
secretary; there’s no objection to his knowing what there 
is to know. As for Mr. Cade, he’s been brought into the 
thing willy-nilly, and I consider he’s a right to know where 


: he stands. But—” Battle paused. 


“I know,” said Virginia. “Women are so indiscreet! ’ve 
often heard George say so.” 

Lemoine had been studying Virginia attentively. Now he 
turned to the Scotland Yard man. “Did I hear you just 
now address madame by the name of Revel?” 

“That is my name,” said Virginia. 

“Your husband was in the diplomatic service, was he not? 


_ And you were with him in Herzoslovakia just before the 


assassination of the late king and queen.” 

Veg? 

Lemoine turned again. “I think madame has a right to 
hear the story. She is indirectly concerned. Moreover”— 
his eyes twinkled a little—“tmadame’s reputation for discre- 


' tion stands very high in diplomatic circles.” 


“I’m glad they give me a good character,” said Virginia, 


- laughing. “And I’m glad I’m not going to be left out of it.” 


“What about refreshments?” said Anthony. “Where does 
the conference take place? Here?” 
“If you please, sir,” said Battle, “I've a fancy for not 


&. leaving this room until morning. You'll see why when 


" you’ve heard the story.” 


“Then Pll go and forage,” said Anthony. Bill went with 


‘ him and they returned with a tray of glasses, siphons, and 


Other necessaries of life. The augmented syndicate estab- 


' lished itself comfortably in the corner by the window, being 
| grouped round a long oak table. 


“It’s understood, of course,” said Battle, “that anything 


that’s said here is said in strict confidence. There must be 
_ no leakage. I’ve always felt it would come out one of these 
| days. Gentlemen like Mr. Lomax who want everything 
_ hushed up take bigger risks than they think. The start of 
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this business was just over seven years ago. There was a lot 
of what they call reconstruction going-en—especially in the 
Near East. There was a good deal going on in England, 
strictly on the q.t., with that old gentleman, Count Stylp- 
titch, pulling the strings. All the Balkan states were inter- 
ested parties, and there were a lot of royal personages in 
England just then. I’m not going into details, but Something 
disappeared—disappeared in a way that seemed incredible 
unless you admitted two things—that the thief was a royal 
personage and that at the same time it was the work of a 
high-class professional. Monsieur Lemoine here will tell 
you how that well might be.” — . 

The Frenchman bowed courteously and took up the tale. 
“Tt is possible that you in England may not even have 
heard. of our famous and fantastic King Victor. What his 
real name is no one knows, but he is a man of singular 
courage and daring, one who speaks five languages and is 
unequaled in the art of disguise. Though his father is known 
to have been either English or Irish, he himself has worked 
chiefly in Paris. It was there, nearly eight years ago, that 
he was carrying out a daring series of robberies and living 
under the name of Captain O’Neill.” 

An. exclamation escaped Virginia. Monsieur Lemoine 
darted a keen glance at her. “I think I understand what agi- 
tates madame. You will see in a minute. Now we of the 
Sureté had our suspicions that this Captain O’Neill was 
none other than King Victor, but we could not obtain the 
necessary proof. There was also in Paris at the time a 
clever young actress, Angéle Mory, of the Folies Bergeres. 
For some time we had suspected that she was associated 
with the operations of King Victor. But again no proof was 
forthcoming. 

“About that time, Paris was preparing for the visit of — 
the young King Nicholas IV of Herzoslovakia. At the Sur- — 
eté we were given special instructions as to the course to be — 
adopted to ensure the safety of His Majesty. In particular 
_ We were warned to superintend the activities of a certain 
revolutionary organization which called itself the Comrades ~ 
of the Red Hand. It is fairly certain now that the Comrades 
approached Angéle Mory and offered her a huge sum if © 
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she would aid them. in their plans. Her part was to infatu- 
ate the young king, and decoy him to some spot agreed 
upon with them. Angéle Mory accepted the bribe and prom- 
ised to perform her part. 

“But the young lady was cleverer and more ambitious 
than her employers suspected. She succeeded in captivating 
the king, who fell desperately in love with her and loaded 
her with jewels. It was then that she conceived the idea of 
_ being—not a king’s mistress, but a queen! As everyone 

knows, she realized her ambition. She was introduced into 

Herzoslovakia as the Countess Varaga Popoleffsky, an off- 

shoot of the Romanoffs, and became eventually Queen 

Varaga of Herzoslovakia. Not-bad for a little Parisian ac- 
tress! I have always heard that she played the part ex- 
_ tremely well. But her triumph was not to be long-lived. The 

Comrades of the Red Hand, furious at her betrayal, twice 

attempted her life. Finally they worked up the country to 

such a pitch that a revolution broke out in which both the 
- king and queen perished. Their bodies, horribly mutilated 

‘and. hardly recognizable, were recovered, attesting to the 
fury of the populace against the low-born foreign queen. 

“Now, in all this, it seems certain that Queen Varaga 
still kept in with her confederate, King Victor. It is pos- 
sible that the bold plan was his all along. What is known is 
that she continued to ‘correspond with him, in a secret code, 
from the Court of Herzoslovakia. For safety the letters 
were written in English, and signed with the name of an 

English lady then at the embassy. If any inquiry had been 

made, and the lady in question had denied her signature, it 
is possible that she would not have been believed, for the 

letters were those of a guilty woman to her lover. It was 
_ your name she used, Mrs. Revel.” 

» “IT know,” said Virginia. Her color was coming and go- 
ing unevenly. “So that is the truth of the letters! I have 
wondered and wonder 

“What a blackguardly ‘trick,” said Bill indignantly. 

_ “The letters were addressed to Captain O’Neill at his 

rooms in Paris, and their principal purpose may have light 

Shed upon it by a curious fact which came to light later. 
_ After the assassination of the king and queen, many of the 
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crown jewels, which had fallen, of course, into the hands 
of the mob, found their way to Paris, and it was discovered 
that in nine cases out of ten the principal stones had been 
‘replaced by paste—and mind you, there were some very 
famous stones among the jewels of Herzoslovakia. So as 
a queen, Angéle Mory still practiced her former activities. 
“You see now where we have arrived? Nicholas TV and 
Queen Varaga came to England and were the guests of the 
late Marquis of Caterham, then Secretary of State for For- 
-. eign Affairs. Herzoslovakia is a small country, but it could 
not be left out. Queen Varaga was necessarily received. And 
there we have a royal personage and at the same time an 
expert thief. There is also no doubt that the—er—substi- 
tute which was so wonderful as to deceive anyone but an 
expert could only have been fashioned by King Victor, and 
indeed the whole plan, in its daring and audacity, pointed 
to him as the author.” 

“What happened?” asked Virginia. 

“Hushed up,” said Superintendent Battle laconically. 
“Not a mention of it’s ever been made public to this day. 
We did all that could be done on the quiet—and that was a 
good deal more than you’d ever imagine, by the way. We’ve 
got methods of our own that would surprise. That jewel 
didn’t leave England with the Queen of Herzoslovakia—I 
can tell you that much. No, Her Majesty hid it somewhere 
—but where we've never been able to discover. But I 
shouldn’t wonder”—Superintendent Battle let his eyes wan | 
der gently round—“if it wasn’t somewhere in this room.” 

Anthony leaped to his feet. “What? After all these years?” 
he cried incredulously. “Impossible.” _ | 

“You do not know the peculiar circumstances, monsieur,” 
said the Frenchman quickly. “Only a fortnight later, the 
tevolution in Herzoslovakia broke out, and the king and 
queen were murdered. Also, Captain O’Neill was arrested © 
in Paris and sentenced on a minor charge. We hoped to 
find the packet of code letters in his house, but it appears 
that this had been stolen by some Herzoslovakian go-be- 
tween. The man turned up in Herzoslovakia just before | 
the revolution, and then disappeared completely.” 4 
“He probably went abroad,” said Anthony thoughtfully. | 


To Africa as likely as not. And you bet he hung on 
that packet. It was as good as a gold mine to him. It’s od 
_ how things come about. They probably called him We 
aperar© or something like that out there.” 
He caught Superintendent Battle’s expressionless gage 
Pat upon him, and smiled. “It’s not really clairvoyance, 
; Battle,” he said, Sage ae it sounds like it. Pll tell you pres- 
ently.” 
i “There is one thing you nae not explained,” said Vir 
ginia. “Where does this link up with the everest ‘There 
_ maust be a link, surely?” 
_ “Madame is very quick,” said Lemoine approvingly. 
Yes, there is a link. Count Stylptitch was also staying at 
‘Chimneys at the time.” ~ 
“So that he might have known about it?” i 
“Parfaitement.” aaa 
“And, of course,” said Battle, “if he’s blurted it out in 
his precious memoirs, the fat will be in the fire. Especially 
after the way the whole thing was hushed up.” ? 
Anthony lit a cigarette. “There’s no possibility of there 
sing a clue in the memoirs as to where the stone was hid 
n?” he asked. 
“Very unlikely,” said Battle decisively. “He was never 
in with the queen—opposed the marriage tooth and nat 
ne’s not likely to have taken him into her confidence.” 
“I wasn’t suggesting such a thing for a minute,” said. 
athony. “But by all accounts he was a cunning old boy. 
nknown to her, he may have discovered where she hid 
a In “i case, what would he have done, do you 


agree,” * said the Frenchman. “It was a ticklish moment 
see, To return the stone anonymously would have pr 
ted great difficulties. Also, the knowledge of its wher 
bouts ped Les him. great power—and he liked Powe 


iate with ¥ any time. It was not the only secret he 
ed—oh, no!—he collected secrets like some men 


before his death, he boasted to people of the things he 
could make public if the fancy took’ him. And once at 
least he declared that he intended to make some startling 
revelations in his memoirs. Hence”—the Frenchman 
smiled rather dryly—‘“the general anxiety to get hold of 
them. Our own secret police intended to seize them, but 
the Count took the precaution to have them conveyed 

away before his death.” 
' “Still, there’s no real reason to believe that he knew this 
particular secret,” said Battle. 

“J beg your pardon,” said Anthony quietly. “There are 
his own words.” 

“What?” Both detectives stared at him as though unable 
to believe their ears. 

“When Mr. McGrath gave me that manuscript to bring 
to England, he told me the circumstances of his one meet- 
ing with Count Stylptitch. It was in Paris. At some consid- 
erable risk to himself, Mr. McGrath rescued the Count from 
a band of Apaches. He was, I understand, a trifle exhila- 
rated. Being in that-condition, he made two rather inter- 
esting remarks. One of them was to the effect that he knew 
where the Kohinoor was—a statement to which my friend 
paid very little attention. He also said that the gang in 
question were King Victor’s men. Taken together, those 
two remarks are very significant.” 

“Good Lord,” ejaculated Superintendent Battle, “I should 
say they were. Even the murder of Prince Michael wears 
a different aspect.” 

“King Victor has never taken -a life,” the Frenchman 
reminded him. 

“Supposing he were surprised when he was searching 
for the jewel?” | 

“Is he in England, then?” asked Anthony sharply. “You 
say that he was released a few months ago. Didn’t you keep 
track of him?” 

A rather rueful smile overspread the French detective’s 
face. “We tried to, monsieur. But he is a devil, that man. 
He gave us the slip at once—at once. We thought, of course, 
that he would make straight for ee But no. He went 
—where do you think?” 
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“Where?” said Anthony. He was staring intently at the 
Frenchman, and absent-mindedly his fingers played with 
a box of matches. 

“To America. To the United States.” 

“What?” There was sheer amazement in Anthony’s tone. 

“Yes, and what do you think he called himself? What 
part do you think he played: over there? The part of Prince 
Nicholas of Herzoslovakia.” 

The matchbox fell from Anthony’s hand, but his amaze- 
ment was fully equaled by that of Battle. “Impossible.” 

“Not so, my friend. You, too, will get the news in the 
morning. It has been the most colossal bluff. As you know, 
Prince Nicholas was rumored to have died in the Congo 
years ago. Our friend, King Victor, seizes on that—difficult 
to prove a death of that kind. He resurrects Prince Nicho- 
las, and plays him to such a purpose that he gets away with 
a tremendous haul of American dollars—all on account of 
the supposed oil concessions. But by a mere accident, he 


' was unmasked, and had to leave the country hurriedly. This 
time he did come to England. And that is why I am here. 


Sooner or later he will come to Chimneys. That is, if he is 
not already here!” 

“You think—that?” 

“T think he was here the night Prince Michael died, and 


~ again last night.” 


“It was another attempt, eh?” said Battle. 

“Tt was another attempt.” 

“What has bothered me,” continued Battle, “was won- 
dering what had become of Monsieur Lemoine here. I’d 
had word from Paris that he was on his way over to work 
with me, and I couldn’t make out why he hadn’t turned 


” 


“I must indeed apologize,” said Lemoine. “You see, I 


_atrived on the morning after the murder. It occurred to me 
_ at once that it would be as well for me to study things from 
an unofficial standpoint without appearing officially as your 


colleague. I thought that great possibilities lay that way. I 


_ Was, of course, aware that I was bound to be an object of 


Suspicion, but that in a way furthered my plan since it 


_ would not put people I was after on their guard. I can as- 
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_ sure you that I have seen a good deal that is interesting in 
the last two days.” 

“But look here,” said Bill, “what really did happen thst 
night?” | 
“I am afraid,” said Monsieur Lemoine, “that I gave you 

rather violent exercise.” 

“It was you I chased then?” 

“Yes. I will recount things to you. I came up here to 
watch, convinced that the secret had to do with this room 
since the Prince had been killed here. I stood outside on 
the terrace. Presently I became aware that someone was 
moving about in this room. I could see the flash of a torch 
now and again. I tried the middle window and found it un- 
latched. Whether the man had entered that way earlier, or 
whether he had left it as a blind in case he was disturbed, 

I do not know. Very gently I pushed it back and slipped 
inside the room. Step by step I felt my way until I was in 
a spot where I could watch operations without likelihood 
of being discovered myself. The man himself I could not 
see clearly. His back was to me, of course, and he was-sil- 
houetted against the light of the torch so that his outline 
only could be seen. But his actions filled me with surprise. — 
He took to pieces first one and then the other of those two 
suits of armor, examining each one piece by piece. When 
he had convinced himself that what he sought was not there, 
he began tapping the paneling of the wall under that pic- 
ture. What he would have done next, I do not know. The 
interruption came. You burst in—” He looked at Bill. 

“Our well-meant interference was really rather a pity,” 
_ said Virginia thoughtfully. 

“In a sense, madame, it was. The man switched out his © 
torch, and I, who had no wish as yet to be forced to re- 
veal my identity, sprang for the window. I collided with ~ 
the other two in the dark, and fell headlong. I sprang up — 
and out through the window. Mr. Eversleigh, taking me for © 
his assailant, followed.” | 

“T followed you first,” said Virginia. “Bill was only sec-— ; 
ond in the race.” ; 
“And the Sie fellow had the sense to stay still and sneak ; 

i 
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out through the door. I wonder he didn’t meet the rescuing 
crowd.” i 

“That would present no difficulties,” said Lemoine. “He 
would be a rescuer in advance of the rest, that was all.” 

“Do you really think this Arséne Lupin fellow is actually 
among the household now?” asked Bill, his eyes sparkling. 

“Why not?” said Lemoine. “He could pass perfectly as 
a servant. For all we may know, he may be Boris Anchou- 
koff, the trusted servant of the late Prince Michael.” 

“He is an odd-looking bloke,” agreed Bill. 

But Anthony was smiling. “That’s hardly worthy of you, 
Monsieur Lemoine,” he said gently. 

The Frenchman smiled too. 

“You've taken him on as your valet now, haven’t you, 
Mr. Cade?” asked Superintendent Battle. 

“Battle, I take off my hat to you. You know everything. 
But just as a matter of detail, he’s taken me on, not I him.” 

“Why was that, I wonder, Mr. Cade?” 

“I don’t know,” said Anthony lightly. “It’s a curious 
taste, but perhaps he may have liked my face. Or he may 
think I murdered his master and wish to establish himself 
in a handy position for executing revenge upon me.” 

He rose and went over to the windows, pulling the cur- 
tains. “Daylight,” he said, with a slight yawn. “There won’t 
be any more excitements now.” 

Lemoine rose also. “I will leave you,” he said. “We shall 
perhaps meet again later in the day.” With a graceful bow 
to Virginia, he stepped out of the window. 

“Bed,” said Virginia, yawning. “It’s all been very excit- 
ing. Come on, Bill, go to bed like a good little boy. The 
breakfast table will see us not, I fear.” 

Anthony ‘stayed at the window looking after the re- 


' treating form of Monsieur Lemoine. 


“You wouldn’t think it,” said Battle behind him, “but 
that’s supposed to be the cleverest detective in France.” 

“T don’t know that I wouldn’t,” said Anthony thought- 
fully. “I rather think I would.” 

“Well,” said Battle, “you were right about the excite- 


| ‘ments of this night being over. By the way, do you re- 
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London. Curious, isn’t it?” 
o 
Battle and Anthony Confer 


nthony said nothing. He continued to stare out of the : 
indow. oe Battle looked for some time at his 4 


yery interested in this business at Staines?” E 
“T wouldn’t go as far as that, sir. It’s unusual, that’s 5 all.” a 
e “Do you think the man was shot where he was found, or 


that particular spot afterward?” 

“I think he was shot somewhere ea, and a body 
srought there in a car.” 

“TI think so too,” said Anthony. i 9 
Something in the emphasis of his tone ae the ¢ die a 
tive look up sharply. “Any ideas of your he sir? Do you 4 
_know who brought him there?” : 
“Yes,” said Anthony. “I did.” : 

He was a little annoyed at the absolutely unease cain 
reserved by the other. “I must say you. take these shocks 
jery well, Battle,” he remarked. 

“Never display emotion.’ That was a rule that was given, 
to me once, and I’ve found it very useful.” 3 : 
_ “You live up to it, certainly,” said Anthony. “| can’t 
ay I’ve ever seen you ne Well, do you want to Hear | 


i Anthony pulled up two of the chairs, both men sat down, - 
' and Anthony recounted the events of the preceding Thurs- ~ 
day night. Battle listened immovably. There was a far-off — 
twinkle in his eyes as Anthony finished. 
“You know, sir,” he said, “you'll get into trouble one 
of these days.” 
“Then, for the second time, I’m not to be taken into 
custody?” 
“We always like to give a man plenty of rope,” said Su- 
perintendent Battle. 
‘Very delicately put,” said Anthony. “Without unduly 
stressing the end of the proverb.” 
“What I can’t quite make out, sir,” said Battle, “is why 
| you decided to come across with this now?” 

“Tt’s rather difficult to explain,” said Anthony. “You 
see, Battle, I’ve come to have really a very high opinion 
of your abilities. When the moment comes, you’re always 
_ there. Look at tonight. And it occurred to me that, in 
| withholding this knowledge of mine, I was seriously cramp- 
| ing your style. You deserve to have access to all the facts. 
_ ve done what I could, and up to now I’ve made a mess of 
| things. Until tonight, I couldn’t speak for Mrs. Revel’s 
_ sake. But now that those letters have been definitely proved 
| to have nothing whatever to do with her, any idea of her 
| complicity becomes absurd. Perhaps I advised her badly 
| in the first place, but it struck me that her statement of 
| having paid this man money to suppress the letters, simply 
| as a whim, might take a bit of believing.” 

_ “It might, by a jury,” agreed Battle. “Juries never have 
| any imagination.” 

_ “But you accept it quite easily?” said Anthony, looking 
curiously at him. 

_ “Well, you see, Mr. Cade, most of my work has been 
| among these people. What they call the upper classes, I 
"mean. You see, the majority of people are always wonder- 
| ing what the neighbors will think. But tramps and aristo- 
| erats. don’t—they just do the first thing that comes into 
|. their heads, and they don’t bother to think what anyone 
thinks of them. I’m not meaning just the idle rich, the 
| people who give big parties, and so on; I mean those that 
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have had it born and bred in them for generations that no- 
body ‘else’s opinion counts but their own. [ve always 
found the upper classes the same—fearless, truthful, and 
sometimes extraordinarily foolish.” 

“This is a very interesting lecture, Battle. I suppose you'll 
be writing your reminiscences one of these days. They 
ought to be worth reading too:” The detective acknowl- 
edged the suggestion with a smile, but said nothing. 

_ “Yd rather like to ask you one question,” continued An- 
thony. “Did you connect me at all with the Staines affair? 
I fancied, from your manner, that you did.” 

“Quite right. I had a hunch that way. But nothing definite 
to go upon. Your manner was very good, if I may say so, 
Mr. Cade. You never overdid the carelessness.” 

‘I’m glad of that,” said Anthony. “I’ve a feeling that 
ever since I met you you’ve been laying little traps for me. 
On the whole I’ve managed to avoid falling into them, but 
the strain has been acute.” 

Battle smiled grimly. “That’s how you get a crook in 
the end, sir. Keep him on the run, to and fro, turning and 
twisting. Sooner or later, his nerve goes, and you’ve got 
him.” 

“You're a cheerful fellow, Battle. When will you get me, 
I wonder?” 
~ “Plenty of rope, sir,” quoted the superintendent, “plenty 
of rope.” 

“In the meantime,” said Anthony, “I am still the amateur 
assistant?” 

“That’s it, Mr. Cade.” 

“Watson to:-your Sherlock, in fact?” 

“Detective stories are mostly bunkum,” said Battle un- 
emotionally. “But they amuse people,” he added, as an 
afterthought. “And they’re useful sometimes.” | 

“In what way?” asked Anthony curiously. . 

“They encourage the universal idea that the police are 
stupid. When we get an amateur crime, such as a murder, © 
that’s very useful indeed.” 

Anthony looked at him for some minutes in silence. 
Battle sat quite still, blinking now and then, with no ex-— 
pression whatsoever on his square, placid face. Presently — 


he rose. “Not much good going to bed now,” he observed. 

“As soon as he’s up, I want to have a few words with his 

lordship. Anyone who wants to leave the house can do so 

now. At the same time I should be much obliged to his 
lordship if he’ll extend an informal invitation to his guests 
to stay on. You'll accept it, sir, if you please, and Mrs. 

Revel also.” 

“Have you ever found the revolver?” asked Anthony sud- 

 denly. 

“You mean the one Prince Michael was shot with? No, 
I haven’t. Yet it must be in the house or grounds. I'll take 
a hint from you, Mr. Cade, and send some boys up bird’s- 

' nesting. If I could get hold of the revolver, we might get 

_ forward a bit. That, and the bundle of letters. You say that 

a letter with the heading, Chimneys, was among them? 

- Depend upon it that was the last one written. The instruc- ~ 

_ tions for finding the diamond are written in code in that 
= letter.” 

_. *“What’s. your theory of the killing of Giuseppe?” asked 

' Anthony. 

_ “J should say he was a regular thief, and that he was got 

hold of, either by King Victor or by the Comrades of the 

| Red Hand, and employed by them. I shouldn’t wonder at 
all if the Comrades and King Victor aren’t working to- 
~ gether. The organization has plenty of money and power, 
but it isn’t very strong in brains. Giuseppe’s task was to steal — 
the memoirs—they couldn’t have known that you had the 
letters—it’s a very odd coincidence that you should hanes 
| by the way.” 

‘gigs f fon said Anthony. “It’s amazing when you come 

_ to think of it.” 

“Giuseppe gets hold of the letters instead. Is at first 
vastly chagrined. Then sees the cutting from the paper and 
has the brilliant idea of turning them to account on his 
own by blackmailing the lady. He has, of course,-no idea 

| of their real significance. The Comrades find out what he 

ds doing, believe that he is deliberately double crossing 
them, and decree his death. They’re very fond of executing 
| traitors. It has a picturesque element which seems to appeal 
to them. What I can’t quite make out is the revolver with 
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Virginia engraved upon it. There’s too much finesse about 
that for the Comrades. As a rule, they enjoy plastering their 
- Red Hand sign about—in order to strike terror into other 
would-be traitors. No, it looks to me as though King Victor 
had stepped in there. But what his motive was, I don’t know. 
It looks like a very deliberate attempt to saddle Mrs. Revel 
with the murder, and, on the sunt, there doesn’t seem 
any particular point in that.” 

“IT had a theory,” said Anthony. “But it didn’t work out 
according to plan.” 

He told Battle of Virginia’s recognition of Michael. Battle 
nodded his head. “Oh, yes, ‘no doubt as to his identity. By 
the way, that old Baron has a very high opinion of you. He © 
speaks of you in most enthusiastic terms.” 

“That’s very kind of him,” said Anthony. “Especially as 
[ve given him full warning that I mean to do my utmost 
to get hold of the missing memoirs before Wednesday next.” 

“You'll have a job to do that,” said Battle. 

“Y-es. You think so? I suppose King Victor and Com- 
pany have got the letters.” 

Battle nodded. “Pinched them off Guiseppe that day in 
Pont Street. Prettily planned piece of work, that. Yes, 
they’ve got ’em all right, and they’ve decoded them, and — 
‘ they know where to look.” | 

Both men were on the point of passing out of the room. — 
“In here?” said Anthony, jerking his head back. 

“Exactly, in here. But they haven’t found the prize yet, — 
and they’re going to run a pretty risk trying to get it.” : 
' “I: suppose,” said Anthony. “that you’ve got a plan in 
that subtle head of yours?” 

Battle returned no answer. He looked particularly stolid 
and unintelligent. Then, very slowly, he winked. 

“Want my help?” asked Anthony. 

“T do. And I shall want someone else’s.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Mrs. Revel’s. You may not have noticed it, Mr. Cade, : 
but she’s a lady who has a particularly beguiling way with 
her.” 

‘T’ve noticed it all right,” said Anthony. He glanced at 
his watch. “I’m inclined to agree with you about bed, Battle. 
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A dip in the lake and a hearty breakfast will be far more 
to the point.” 
: He ran lightly upstairs to his bedroom. Whistling to 
_~ himself, he discarded his evening clothes, and picked up 
a dressing-gown and a bath towel. Then suddenly he 
stopped dead in front of the dressing-table, staring at the 
object that reposed demurely in front of the looking-glass. 
For a moment he could not believe his eyes. He took it up, 
.. examined it closely. Yes, there was no mistake. It was the 
bundle of letters signed Virginia Revel, They were intact. 
Not one was missing. 
Anthony dropped into a chair, the letters in his hand. 
_ “My brain must be cracking,” he murmured. “I can’t under- 
| stand a quarter of what is going on in this house. Why 
_ should the letters reappear like a damned conjuring trick? 
_ Who put them on my dressing-table? Why?” 
And to all these very pertinent questions he could find 
no satisfactory reply. 


21. Mr. Isaacstein’s Suitcase 


| At ten o’clock that morning, Lord Caterham and his daugh- 

_ ter were breakfasting. Bundle was looking very thoughtful. 

“Father,” she said at last. 

Lord Caterham, absorbed in The Times, did not reply. 

“Father,” said Bundle again, more sharply. 

_ Lord Caterham, torn from his interested perusal of forth- 
coming sales of rare books, looked up absent-mindedly. 
“Eh?” he said. “Did you speak?” 

_ “Yes. Who is it who’s had breakfast?” 

She nodded toward a place that had evidently been oc- 
ied. The rest were all expectant. 

“Oh, what’s-his-name.” 

_ “Jsaacstein?” 

“That’s it.” 


: _ “Did I see you talking to the detective this morning be- 
fore breakfast?” 


_ Lord Caterham sighed. “Yes, he buttonholed me in the 
| ‘ 
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hall. I ae think the holes before present shoul = Mieied! * 
shall have to go abroad. The strain on my nerves—” 
Bundle interrupted unceremoniously. “What did he say?” 
“Said everyone who wanted to could clear out.” 
- “Well,” said Bundle, “that’s all right. That’s what you've 

een wanting.” 
_ “T know. But he didn’t leave it at that. He went on to 
say that nevertheless he wanted me to ask everyone to stay 
-“] don’t understand,” said Bundle, wrinkling her nose. — 
“So confusing and contradictory,” complained Lord 
erham. “And before breakfast too.” 
“What did you say?” : = 
“Oh, I agreed, of course. It’s never r any good arguing © 
ith these people. Especially before breakfast,” continued 
rd Caterham, reverting to his principal grievance. 
_“Who have you asked so far?” 
“Cade. He was up very early this morning. He’s going — 
stop on. I don’t ‘mind that. I can’t quite make the fellow — 
, but I like him—I like him very much.” 
“So does Virginia,” said Bundle, drawing a pattern on ~ 
‘the table with her fork. 

nf : “Eh?” 
“And so do I. But that doesn’t seem to matter.” 
“And I asked Isaacstein,” continued Lord Caterham. 
“Well?” ot 
“But fortunately he’s got to go back to town, Don’t forget F 
0 order the car for the 10:40, ss the big 
“All right.” 3 
“Now if I can only get rid of Fish too,” conenaan Lord 
Caterham, his spirits rising. 
_ “YT thought you liked siwiars to him sons your moldy j 
books.” 5 
‘So I do, so I do. So I did, rather. But it gets monoto- ; 


isnt of his own.” " 
_ “It?s better than doing all the listening” -said Bundle. 
“S one does with George Lomax.” arene 


_. “George is all very well on platforms,” said Bundle. “I’ve 
- applauded him myself, though of course I know all the time 
that he’s talking balderdash.” 
“Quite so,” said Lord Caterham. 
“What about Virginia?” asked Bundle. “Is she to be 
asked to stop on?” 
“Battle said everybody.” 
“Says he, firmly! Have you asked her to be my stepma 
yet?” 
_ “I don’t think it would be any good,” said Lord Cater- 
ham mournfully. “Although she did call me a darling last 
night. But that’s the worst of these attractive young women 
with affectionate dispositions. They’ll say anything, and 
they mean absolutely nothing by it.” 
“No,” agreed Bundle. “It would have been much more 
hopeful if she’d thrown a boot at you or tried to bite you.” 
is “You modern young people seem to have such unpleasant 
_ ideas about love-making,” said Lord Caterham plaintively. 
Bundle looked at him with commiserating pity. Then she 
rose and kissed the top of his head. {Dear old Daddy,” she 
remarked, and went out through the window. 
'__ Lord Caterham went back to the sales rooms. He jumped 
_ when addressed suddenly by Mr. Hiram Fish, who had 
'_ made his usual noiseless entry. 
“Good morning, Lord Caterham.” 
i “Oh, good morning,” said Lord Caterham. “Good morn- 
“ing. Nice day.” 
“The weather is delightful,” said Mr. Fish. 
_ He helped himself to coffee. By way of food he took a 
piece of dry toast. “Do I hear correctly that the embargo 
_ is removed?” he asked after a minute or two. “That we 
| are all-free to depart?” 
*Yes—er—yes,” said Lord Caterham. “As a matter of 
fact, I hoped, I mean that I shall be delighted”—his con- 


| on for alittle.” 

“Why, Lord Caterham—” 

'g “It’s been a beastly visit, I know,” Lord Caterham hur- 
_ Tied on. “Too bad. Shan’t blame you for wanting to run 
- away.” 


"science drove him on—“only too delighted if you will stay 


“You misjudge- me, Lord Caterham. The associations 
ave been painful, no one could deny that point. But the 
glish country life, as lived in the mansions of the great, 
has a powerful attraction for me. I am interested in the 
tudy of those conditions. It is a thing we lack completely 
America. I shall be only too delighted to accept your 
_ vurry kind invitation and stay on.” 
_ “Oh, well,” said Lord Caterham, “that’s that. Abeietely 
‘d ighted, my dear fellow, absolutely delighted.” 
purring himself on to a false geniality of manner, Lord 
Caterham murmured something about having to see his 
bailiff and escaped from the room. ~ 
ae the hall, he saw Virginia just descending the stair- — 
e. “Shall I take you in to breakfast?” asked Lord Cater- 
am tenderly. P 
“I’ve had it in bed, thank you. I was fristteey sleepy } 
‘this morning.” She yawned. - 
“Had a bad night, perhaps?” — a 
“Not exactly a bad night. From one point of view de- — 
edly a good night, Oh, Lord Caterham”—she slipped — 
her hand inside his arm and gave it a squeeze—“I am en- 
joying myself. You were a darling to ask me down.” 
‘You'll stop on for a bit, then, won’t you? Battle is lift- _ 
ing the—the embargo, but I want you to stay particularly. — 
So does Bundle.” q 
‘Of course I’ll stay. It’s sweet of you to ask me.” 
_ “Ah!” said Lord Caterham. He sighed. dee 
- “What is your secret sorrow?” asked Virginia. ‘ ‘Has any-" ; 
ne bitten you?” 
“That’s just it,” said Lord Caterham mournfully. 
_ + Virginia looked puzzled. i a 
“You don’t feel, by any chance, that you’ want to throw. 
a boot at me? No, I can see you don’t. Oh, well, it’s of no 
consequence.” d 
Lord Caterham drifted sadly away, and Virginia passed 
out through a side door into the garden. She stood there 
_ for a moment, breathing in the crisp October air which was 
itely refreshing to one in her slightly jaded state. 
She started a little to find Superintendent Battle at her 


elbow. The man seemed to have an extraordinary knack 
of appearing out of space without the least warning. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Revel. Not too tired, I hope?” 
Virginia shook her head. “It was a most exciting night,” 
| she said. “Well worth the loss of a little sleep. The only 
thing is, today seems a little dull after it.” 

“There’s a nice shady place down under that cedar tree,” 
remarked the superintendent. “Shall I take a chair down to 
it for you?” 

“If you think it’s the best thing for me to do,” said Vir- 
ginia solemnly. 

“You're very quick, Mrs. Revel. Yes, it’s quite true, I 
do want a word with you.” 

He picked up a long wicker chair and carried it down 
the lawn. Virginia followed him with a cushion under her 
' arm. “Very dangerous place, that terrace,” remarked the 
| detective. “That is, if you want to have private conversa- 
tion.” 

“T'm getting excited again, Superintendent Battle.” 
_ “Oh, it’s nothing important.” He took out a big watch 
_ and glanced at it. “Half past ten. I’m starting for Wyvvern 
' Abbey in ten minutes to report to Mr. Lomax. Plenty of 
_ time. I only wanted to know if you could tell me a little 
~ more about Mr. Cade.” 

_ “About Mr. Cade?” Virginia was startled. 
| “Yes, where you first met him, and how long you’ve 
__ known him and so forth.” 
| Battle’s manner was easy and pleasant enough. He even 
 Tefrained from looking at her, and the fact that he did so 
_ mnade her vaguely uneasy. 

“It’s more difficult than you think,” she said at last. 
_ “He did me a great service once—” 

Battle interrupted her. “Before you go any further, Mrs. 
~ Revel, I’d just like to say something. Last night, after you 
| and Mr. Eversleigh had gone to bed, Mr. Cade told me all 
. ' about the letters and the man who was killed in your house.” 

- “He did?” gasped Virginia. 
| “Yes, and very wisely too. It clears up a lot of misun- 
| derstanding. There’s only one thing he didn’t tell me—how 
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he had' known you. Now I’ve a little idea of my own 
out that. You shall tell me if I’m right or wrong. I think 
hat the day he came to your house in Pont Street was the “ 
it time you had ever seen him. Ah! I see I'm right. It 
as $0.” 
Virginia said. nothing. For the first time she felt afraid — 
of this stolid man with the expressionless face. She under- 
tood what Anthony had meant when he said there were no 
lies on Superintendent Battle. 
“Has he ever told you anything about his life?” the de- 
ective-continued. “Before he was in South Africa, I mean. 
nada? Or before that, the Sudan? Or about his boyhood?” 
irginia merely shook her head. 
“And yet Pd bet he’s got something worth telling. You > 
can’t mistake the face of a man who’s led a life of daring — 
and adventure. He could tell you some interesting tales if — 
he cared to.” 
_ “If you want to know about his past life, why don’t you 
cable to that friend of his, Mr. McGrath?” Virginia asked. — 
“Oh, we have. But it seems he’s up-country somewhere. ~ 
Still, there’s no doubt Mr. Cade was in Bulawayo when he © 
said he was. But I wondered what he’d been doing before — 
he came to South Africa. He’d only had that job with Cas- — 
tle’ s about a month.” He took out his watch again. “I must — 
be off. The car will be waiting.” 4 
_ Virginia watched him retreat to the house. But she did 4 
not move from her chair. She hoped that Anthony might ~ 
pear and join her. Instead came Bill Eversleigh, with 
a prodigious yawn. “Thank God, I’ve got a chance to speak F 
to you at last, Virginia,” he complained. 4 
“Well, speak to me very gently, Bill OS orl shall 4 
burst into tears.” 3 
_ “Has some one been bullying you?” a 
- “Not exactly bullying me. Getting inside my mind sind j 
rning it inside out. I feel as though I’d been jumped on 
by an elephant.” 4 
“Not Battle?” 
“Yes, Battle. He’s a terrible man really.” __ ‘ft 
“Weil, never mind Battle. I say, Virginia. I a love you : 
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“Not this morning, Bill, I’m not strong enough. Anyway, 
_ I've always told you the best people don’t propose before 
— Ttunch.” 

a “Good Lord,” said Bill. “I could propose to you before 
| breakfast.” j 

le Virginia shuddered. “Bill, be sensible and intelligent for 
a minute. I want to ask your advice.” 

“If you’d once make up your mind to it, and say you'd 

marry me, you’d feel miles better, I’m sure. Happier, you 
| know, and more settled down.” 
‘% “Listen to me, Bill. Proposing to me is your idée fixe. All 
men propose when they’re bored and can’t think of anything 
| to say. Remember my age and my widowed state, and go 
and make love to a pure young girl.” 

“My darling Virginia— Oh, blast! here’s that French 
idiot bearing down on us.” 

It was indeed Monsieur Lemoine, black-bearded and cor- 
rect of demeanor as ever. “Good morning, madame. You 
are not fatigued, I trust?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“That is excellent. Good morning, Mr. Eversleigh.” 
“How would it be if we promenaded ourselves a little, 
_ the three of us?” suggested the Frenchman. 

“How about it, Bill?” said Virginia. 

| ~Oh, all right,” said the unwilling young gentleman by 
| her side. He heaved himself up from the grass, and the 
three of them walked slowly along. Virginia between the 
" two men. She was sensible at once of a strange undercur- 
“rent of excitement in the Frenchman, though she had no 
clue as to what caused it. 

_ Soon, with her usual skill, she was putting him at his 
' ease, asking him questions, listening to his answers, and 
|| gradually drawing him out. Presently he was telling them 
| anecdotes of the famous King Victor. He talked well, al- 
_ beit with a certain bitterness, as he described the various 
‘Ways in which the detective bureau had been outwitted. 
’ But all the time, despite the real absorption of Lemoine in 
his own narrative, Virginia had a feeling that he had some 
“other object in view. Moreover, she judged that Lemoine, __ 
' under cover of his story, was deliberately striking out his — 
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ae he broke off his story and looked round. 4. They 

were s ‘standing just where the drive intersected the park be- 

ore turning an abrupt corner by a clump of trees. Lemoine 

as staring at a vehicle approaching them from the direc- 
ion of the house. 

Virginia’s eyes followed his. “It’s. the gba cart,” she | 
aid, _, taking Isaacstein’s luggage and his valet to the sta- — 
on.’ 

“Is that so?” said Lemoine. He glanced down at his own 

watch and started. “A thousand pardons. I have been longer 

rere than I meant—such charming company. Is it possible, 
© you think, that I might have a lift to the village?” 

He stepped out onto the drive, and signaled with his 

arm. The luggage cart stopped, and after a word or two 

explanation Lemoine climbed in behind. He raised his 

at politely to Virginia, and drove off. The other two stood 

d watched the cart disappearing with puzzled expressions. 
ust as the cart swung round the bend, a suitcase fell off 

into the drive. The cart went on. 

“Come on,” said Virginia to Bill. “We’re going to see “f 
omething interesting. That suitcase was thrown out”) 
_ “Nobody’s noticed it,” said Bill. 

_ They ran down the drive toward the fallen piece of lug- ; 
age. Just as they reached it, Lemoine came round the cor 
er of the bend on foot. He was hot from walking fast. “ 
was obliged to descend,” he said a oL found tha 

had left something behind.” 

_ “This?” said Bill, indicating the suitcase. It was a hand- 4 
ome case of heavy pigskin, with the initials H.I. on it. 
“What a pity!” said Lemoine gently. “It must have falle 
out. Shall we lift it from the road?” Without waiting f 
a reply, he picked up the suitcase and carried it over to the — 
belt of trees. He stooped over it, something flashed in h 
hand, and the lock slipped back. He spoke, and his voice 
was totally different, quick and commanding. “The car 

Il be here in a minute,” he said. “Is it in sight?” a 

Virginia looked back toward the house. “No.” . 


“Good.” 


Gold-topped bottle, silk pajamas, a variety of socks. Sud- 
denly his whole figure stiffened. He caught up what ap- — 
_ peared to be a bundle of silk underwear, and unrolled it 
rapidly. A slight exclamation broke from Bill. In the center 
of the bundle was a heavy revolver. 
“T hear the horn,” said Virginia. 
Like lightning, Lemoine repacked the suitcase. The re- 

volver he wrapped in a silk handkerchief of his own and 
_ slipped into his pocket..He snapped the lock of the suitcase, 
’ and turned quickly to Bill. “Take it. Madame will be 
With you. Stop the car and explain that it fell off the lug- 
' gage cart. Do not mention me.” 
Bill stepped quickly down to the drive just as the big 
| limousine with Isaacstein inside it came round the corner. 
’ The chauffeur slowed down, and Bill swung the suitcase up 
to him. 
' “Fell off the luggage cart,” he explained. “We happened 
» to see it.” He caught a momentary glimpse of a startled 
yellow face as the financier stared at him, and then the car 
swept on again. : 
_ They went back to Lemoine. He was standing with the 
| revolver in his hand, and a look of gloating satisfaction in 
|| his face. “A long shot,” bs said. “A very long shot. But it 
| came off.” 


22. The Red Signal 


_ Superintendent Battle was standing in the library at Wyv- 
| vern Abbey. George Lomax, seated before a desk overflow- 
ing with papers, was frowning portentiously. 

Superintendent Battle had opened proceedings by making 
a brief and businesslike report. Since then the conversation 
had lain almost entirely with George, and Battle had con- 
tented himself with making brief and usually monosyllabic 
Teplies to the other’s questions. 
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With deft noes he tossed the things out of the suitcase. ‘ant 


On the desk, in front of Cae was the packet of letters 
nthony had found on his dressing-table. 
can’t understand it at all,” said George irritably, as 

cked up the packet. “They’ re in code, you say?” 

Just so, Mr. Lomax.” ee 
“And where: does he say he found them—on his press’ 
-table?” 
attle repeated, word for word, Anthony Cade’s account — 
f how he had come to regain possession of the letters. 
“And he brought them at once to you? That was quite — 
proper—quite proper. But who sail have, placed them 4 


_“That’s the sort of thing you coche to know,” complained 
George. “It sounds to me very fishy—very fishy indeed. 
‘What do we know about this man Cade anyway? He ap- 
pears in a most mysterious manner—under highly suspi- 
cious circumstances—and we know nothing whatever about — 
him. I may say that I, personally, don’t care for his man- | 
ner at all. You’ve made inquiries about him, Isuppose?” 
_ Superintendent Battle permitted himself a patient smile. — 
“We wired at once to South Africa, and his story has been © 
confirmed on all points. He was in Bulawayo with Mr. Mc- 
Grath at the time he stated. Previous to their meeting, he 

as employed by Messrs. Castle, the tourist agents.” 

“Just what I should have expected,” said George. “He 
has the kind of cheap assurance that succeeds in a certain 
‘type of employment. But about these letters—steps must 
be taken at once—at once—” The great man puffed himself 
out and swelled importantly. 

[ Heerintendent Battle opened his mouth, but George fore- 


“Professor Wynward,” said Battle. © 
_ “Exactly. I remember perfectly now. He must be w 
to, immediately.” 


: “T have done so, Mr. Lomax, an hour ago. He will are 
five by the 12:10.” 
“Oh, very good, very good. Thank heaven, something is 
off my mind. I shall have to be in town today. You can get 
along without me, I suppose?” 
“T think so, sir.” 
“Well, do your best, Battle, do your best. I am terribly 
rushed just at present.” 
“Just so, sir.” 
| “By the way, why did not Mr. Eversleigh come over 
with you?” 
_ “He was still asleep, sir. We’ve been up all night, as I 

* told you.” 
| “Oh, quite so. I am frequently up nearly the whole night 
_ myself. To do the work of thirty-six hours in twenty-four, 
Ie that is my constant task! Send Mr. Eversleigh over at once 
| when you get back, will you, Battle?” 
“I will give him your message, sir.” 
_ “Thank you, Battle. I realize perfectly that you had to 

repose a certain amount of confidence in him. But do you 
_ think it was strictly necessary to take my cousin, Mrs. 

Revel, into your confidence also?” 

' “Tn view of the name signed to those letters, I do, Mr. 
~ Lomax.” 

_ “An amazing piece of effrontery,” murmured George, 
his brow darkened as he looked at the bundle of letters. “I 
| remember the late king of Herzoslovakia. A charming fel- 
low, but weak—deplorably weak. A tool in the hands of an 
ee urulous woman. Have you any theory as to how these 

Tetters came to be restored to Mr. Cade?” 
“It's my opinion,” said Battle, “that if people can’t get 
a thing one way—they try another.” 2 
_ “I don’t quite follow you,” said George. 
“This crook, this King Victor, he’s well aware by now 
that the council chamber is watched. So he’ll let us have 


eee And then—trouble! But Lemoine and I be- 
t | us will attend to that.” 
» “You've got a plan, eh?” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say I’ve got a plan. But I’ve 
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got an idea. It’s a very useful thing sometimes, an idea.” 

Thereupon Superintendent Battle took his departure. 
He had no intention of taking George any further into his 
confidence. On the way back, he passed Anthony on the 
road and stopped. 

“Going to give me a lift back to the house?” asked An- 
thony. “That’s good.” 

“Where have you been, Mr. Cade?” 

“Down to the station to inquire about trains.” 

Battle raised his eyebrows. “Thinking of leaving us 


again?” he inquired. 


~ 


“Not just at present,” laughed Anthony. “By the way, 
what’s upset Isaacstein? He arrived in the car just as I left, 
and he looked as though something had given him a nasty © 
jolt.” 

“Mr. Isaacstein?” 

ces. 

“I can’t say, I’m sure. I fancy it would take a good deal © 
to jolt him.” 

“So.do I,” agreed Anthony. “He’s quite one of the 
Strong silent men of finance.” % 

Suddenly Battle leaned forward and touched the chauf- — 
feur on the shoulder. “Stop, will you? And wait for me ~ 
here.” He jumped out of the car, much to Anthony’s sur- 
prise. But in a minute or two the latter perceived Monsieur ~ 
Lemoine advancing to meet the English detective, and © 
gathered that it was a signal from him which had attracted 
Battle’s attention. ‘ 

There was a rapid colloquy between them, and then the — ‘ 
superintendent returned to the car and eRe in again, bid- 
ding the chauffeur drive on. 

His expression had completely ie “They've found 4 
the revolver,” he said suddenly and curtly. i 

“What!” Anthony gazed at him in great surprise. | iJ 
“Where?” 

“In Isaacstein’s suitcase.” 

“Oh, impossible!” | 

“Nothing’s impossible,” said Battle. “I ought to have re=" 
membered that.” He sat perfectly still, tapping his knee with | 
his hand. 
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“Who found it?” .. ; 
Battle jerked his head over his shoulder. “Lemoine. 
“Clever chap. They think no end of him at the Sureté.” 
“But doesn’t this upset all your ideas?” 

“Nio,” said Superintendent Battle very slowly. “I can’t say 
it does. It was.a bit of a surprise, I admit, at first. But it fits — 
in very well with one idea of mine.” 

~ “Which is?” 

- But the superintendent branched off on to a totally differ- 
ent subject. “I wonder if you’d mind finding Mr. Eversleigh 
for me, sir? There’s a message for him from Mr. Lomax. 
He’s to go over to the Abbey at once.’ 

_ “All right,” said Anthony. The car had just drawn up at 
‘the great door. “He’s probably in bed still.” 

“T think not,” said the detective. “If you'll look, you'll 
him walking under the trees there with Mrs. Revel.” 


nthony as he departed on his errand. 
_ \He delivered the message to Bill, who was duly disgusted. 
Damn it all,” grumbled Bill to himself, as he strode off to 
the house, “why can’t Codders sometimes leave me alone? 
And why can’t these blasted colonials stay in their colonies? 
What do they want to come over here for, and pick out all 
the best girls? I’m fed to the teeth with everything.” 
‘Have you heard about the revolver?” asked Virginia 
hlessly, as Bill left them. 
“Battle told me. Rather staggering, isn’t it? Isaacstein was. 
in a frightful state yesterday to get away, but I thought it 
just nerves. He’s about the one person I’d have pitched 
pon as being above suspicion. Can you see any motive for 
Wanting Prince Michael out of the way?” 
Tt certainly doesn’t fit in,” agreed Virginia thoughtfully. 
Nothing fits in anywhere,” said Anthony discontentedly. 
Yather fancied myself as an amateur detective to begin 
th, and so far all I’ve done is to clear the character of the 
snch governess at vast trouble and some little expense.” 
“Ts that what you went to France for?” inquired Virginia. 
“Yes, I went to Dinard and had an interview with the 
mtesse de Breteuil, awfully pleased with my own clever- 
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which I was given to waderstand that the lady in poner | 
had been the mainstay of the household for the last seven 
years. So, unless the Comtesse is also a crook, that i ingenious’ 
theory of mine falls to the ground.” 
_ Virginia shook her head. “Madame de Breteuil is quite 
above suspicion. I know her quite well, and I fancy I must | | 
have come across Mademoiselle at the chateau. I certainly | 
know her face quite well—in that vague way one does know | 
governesses and companions and people one sits opposite to” 
in trains. It’s awful, but I never really look at them properly. 
Do you?” 
“Only if they’re » exceptionally beautiful,” admitted An- 
~ thony. | 
- “Well, in this case—” she broke off. “What’ s the matter?” 4 
_ Anthony was staring at a figure which detached itself from 
__ the clump of trees and stood there rigidly at attention. It 
as the Herzoslovakian, Boris. . | 
“Excuse me,” said Anthony to Vase “‘T must just | 
speak to my dog a minute.” { 
He went across to where Boris was standing. “What's the’ 
__ matter? What do you want?” 
5 Epa said Boris, katgoe 


evidently torn front a letter, and handed it to Anthony. 
“What’s this?” said Anthony. There was an add: 
scrawled on the paper, nothing else. — 
“He dropped it,” said Boris. “I bring it to the master. > 
“Who dropped it?” 
“The foreign gentleman.” 
“But why bring it to me?” 
Boris looked at him reproachfully. 
“Well, anyway, go away now,” said Anthony. “I’m busy Z| 
BES Boris saluted, turned sharply on his heel, and marched | 
i “away. Anthony rejoined Virginia, thrusting the gash 
_ paper into his pocket. : 
3 “What did he want?” she asked a “And why « do- 
_ you call him your dog?” 


- “Because he acts like one,” said Anthony, answering the 
last question first. “He must have been a retriever-in his last 
‘ incarnation, I think. He’s just brought me a piece of a letter 
' which he says the foreign gentleman dropped. I suppose he 
means Lemoine.” 
“I suppose so,” acquiesced Virginia. 
_  “He’s always following me round,” continued Anthony. 
: “Just like a dog. Says next to nothing. Just looks at me with 
- his big round eyes. I can’t make him out.” 
“Perhaps he meant Isaacstein,’ suggested Virginia. 
Isaacstein looks foreign enough, heaven knows.” 
“Tsaacstein,” muttered Anthony impatiently. “Where the — 
_ devil does he come in?” 
“Are you ever sorry that you’ve mixed yourself up in all 
' this?” asked Virginia suddenly. 
s “Sorry? Good Lord, no. I love it. I’ve spent most of my 
" life looking for trouble, you know. Perhaps, this time, I’ve 
; got a little more than I bargained for.” 
- “But you’re well out of the wood now,” said Virginia, a 
- little surprised by the unusual gravity of his tone. 
q 
i 
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“Not quite.” 
They strolled on for a minute or two in silence. 
“There are some people,” said Anthony, breaking the si- 
“lence, “who don’t conform to the signals. An ordinary well- 
' regulated locomotive slows down or pulls up when it sees 
’ the red light hoisted against it. Perhaps I was born color 
blind. When I see the red signal—I can’t help forging ahead. 
_ And in the end, you know, that spells disaster. Bound to. 
_ And quite right, really. That sort of thing is bad for traffic 
» generally.” He still spoke very seriously. 
“J suppose,” said Virginia, “that you have taken a good 
many risks in your life?” 
“Pretty nearly everyone there is—except marriage.” 
“That’s rather cynical.” 
, “It wasn’t meant to be. Marriage, the kind of marriage I 
" mean, would be the biggest adventure of the lot.” 
“T like that,” said Virginia, flushing eagerly. 
-  “There’s only one kind of woman I’d want to marry—the 
_ kind who is worlds removed from my type of life. What 
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would we do about it? Is she to lead my life, or am I to lead — 
hers?” : : 

“If she loved you—” 

“Sentimentality, Mrs. Revel. You know it is. Love isn’t a — 
drug that you take to blind you to your surroundings—you ~ 
can make it that, yes, but it’s a pity—love can be a lot more 
than that. What do you think the king and his beggar maid © 
thought of married life after they’d been married a year or — 
two? Didn’t she regret her rags and her bare feet and her 
carefree life? You bet she did. Would it have been any good 
renouncing his crown for her sake? Not a bit of good, 
either. He’d have made a damned bad beggar, I’m sure. And 
no woman respects a man when he’s doing a thing thor- 
oughly badly.” 

“Have you fallen in love with a beggar maid, Mr. Cade?” 
inquired Virginia softly. 

“Tt’s the other way about with me, but the principle’s the 
same.” 

“And there’s no way out?” asked Virginia. 

“There’s always a way out,” said Anthony gloomily. “I’ve 
a theory that one can always get anything one wants if one — 
will pay-the price. And do you know what the price is, nine — 
times out of ten? Compromise. A beastly thing, compromise, 
but it steals upon you as you near middle age. It’s stealing — 
upon me now. To get the woman I want ’d—TI'd even take 
up regular work.” 

Virginia laughed. 

“T was brought up to a trade, you know,” continued An- ~ 
thony. 

“And you abandoned it?” 

“Ves.” 

“Why?” 

“A matter of principle.” 

“Oh!” 

“You're a very unusual woman,” said Anthony suddenly, 
turning and looking at her. 

“Why?” 

“You can refrain from asking questions.” 

“You mean that I haven’t asked you what your trade 
was?” 
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“Just that.” 
_ Again they walked on in silence. They were nearing the 
‘house now, passing close by the scented sweetness of the 
rose garden. “You understand well enough, I dare say,” said 
thony, breaking the silence. ‘““You know when a man’s in 
love with you. I don’t suppose you care a hang for me—or 
for anyone else—but, by God, I’d like to make you care.’ 
“Do you think you could?” asked Virginia, in a low voice. 
“Probably not, but I’d have a damned good try.” 
“Are you sorry you ever met me?” she said suddenly. 
“Lord no. It’s the red signal again. When I first saw you 
—that day in Pont Street, I knew I was up against some- 
‘thing that was going to hurt like fun. Your face did that to 
~ me—just your face. There’s magic in you from head to foot 
) —some women are like that, but ’ve never known a woman 
" who had so much of it as you have. You'll marry someone 
" respectable and prosperous, I suppose, and I shall return to 
| my disreputable life, but Pll kiss you once before I go—I 
“You can’t do it now,” said Virginia softly. ‘“Superin- 
tendent Battle is watching us out of the library window.” 
Anthony looked at her. “You're rather a devil, Virginia,” 
he said dispassionately. “But rather a dear too.” 
- Then he waved his hand airily to Superintendent Battle. 
“Caught any criminals this morning, Battle?” 
“Not as yet, Mr. Cade.” 
“That sounds hopeful.” 
Battle, with an agility surprising in so stolid a man, 
vaulted out of the library window and joined them on the 
terrace. “I’ve got Professor Wynward down here,” he an- 
ounced in a whisper. “Just this minute arrived. He’s de- 
coding the letters now. Would you like to see him at work?” 
His tone suggested that of the showman speaking of some 
exhibit. Receiving a-reply in the affirmative, he led them 
ip to the window and invited them to peep inside. Seated at 
table, the letters spread out in front of him and writing 
ily on a big sheet of paper, was a small red-haired man 
middle age. He grunted irritably to himself as he wrote, 
nd every now and then rubbed his nose violently until its 
ue almost rivaled that of his hair. Presently he looked up. 
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“That you, Battle? What you want me down here to un- — 
ravel this tomfoolery for? A child in arms could do it. A © 
baby of two could do it on its head. Call this thing a cipher? 
It leaps to the eye, man.” 

“I'm glad of that, Professor,” said Battle mildly. “But 
we're not all so clever as you are, you know.” 

“Tt doesn’t need cleverness,” snapped the professor. “It’s 
routine work. Do you want the whole bundle done? It’s a 
long business, you know—requires diligent application and 

close attention, and absolutely no intelligence. ’'ve done the 
one dated ‘Chimneys’ which you said was important. I 
might as well take the rest back to London and hand ’em 
over to one of my assistants. I really can’t afford the time © 
myself. I’ve come away now from a real teaser, and I want 
to get back to it.” His eyes glistened a little. 

“Very well, Professor,” assented Battle. “I’m sorry we’re 
such small fry. I'll explain to Mr. Lomax. It’s just this one 
letter that all the hurry is about. Lord Caterham is expecting 
you to stay for lunch, I believe.” 

“Never have lunch,” said the professor. “Bad habit, 
lunch. A banana and a water biscuit is all any sane and 
healthy man should need in the middle of the day.” 

He seized his overcoat, which lay across the back of a © 
chair. Battle went round to the front of the house, and a 
few minutes later Anthony and Virginia heard the sound of © 
a car driving away. 

Battle rejoined them, carrying in his hand the half sheet 
of paper which the professor had given him. | 

“He’s always like that,” said Battle, referringito the de- 
parted professor. “In the very deuce of a hurry. Clever man, © 
though. Well, here’s the kernel of Her Majesty’s letter. 
Care to have a look at it?” 

Virginia stretched out a hand, and Anthony read it over 
her shoulder. It had been, he remembered, a long epistle, — 
breathing mingled passion and despair. The genius of Pro- 
fessor Wynward had transformed it into an essentially busi- 
ness-like communication: , 

Operations carried out successfully, but S. double-crossed — 
us. Has removed stone from hiding-place. Not in his room. — 
I have searched. Found following memorandum which I 
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ink refers to it: “Richmond Seven Straight Eight Left 
‘three Right,” 
“S.?” said Anthony. “Stylptitch, of course. Cunning old 
log. He changed the hiding-place.” 
“Richmond,” said Virginia thoughtfully. “Is the diamond | 
concealed somewhere at Richmond, I wonder?” 
“It’s a favorite spot for royalties,” agreed Anthony. 
Battle shook his head. “I still think it’s a reference to 
‘something in this house.” 

“T know,” cried Virginia suddenly. 

Both men turned to look at her. 
“The Holbein portrait in the council chamber. They were 
ipping on the wall just below it. And it’s a portrait of the 
arl of Richmond!” i 
“You've got it,” said Battle, and slapped his leg. He spoke 
with an animation quite unwonted. “That’s the starting- 


hat the figures refer to. Those two men in armor.stand di- 

ctly underneath the picture, and their first idea was that 

diamond was hidden in one of them. The measurements 

ight have been inches. That failed, and their next idea was 

secret passage or stairway, or a sliding panel. Do you 

ow of any such thing, Mrs. Revel?” 

Virginia shook her head. “There’s a priest’s hole, and at 

ast one secret passage, I know,” she said. “I believe I’ve 

| been shown them once, but I can’t remember much about 
them now. Here’s Bundle; she'll know.” 

Bundle was coming quickly along the terrace toward 

em. “I’m taking the car up to town after lunch,” she re- 

arked, “Anyone want a lift? Wouldn’t you like to come, 

t. Cade? We'll be back by dinner-time.” 

_ “No, thanks,” said Anthony. “I’m quite happy and busy 

lown here.” 

“The man fears me,” said Bundle. “Either my driving or 

ty fatal fascination! Which is it?” 

“The latter,” said Anthony. “Every time.” 

' “Bundle, dear,” said Virginia, “is there any secret pas- 

: leading out of the council chamber?” 

“Rather. But it’s only a moldy one. Supposed to lead 

rom Chimneys to Wyvvern Abbey. So it did in the old, old 
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oint, the picture, and the crooks know no more than we do 


days, but it’s all blocked up now. You can only get along it 
for about a hundred yards from this end. The one upstairs 
in the white gallery is ever so much more amusing, and the 
priest’s hole isn’t half bad.” 
- “We're not regarding them from an artistic standpoint,” 
explained Virginia. “It’s business. How do you get into the — 
council chamber one?” 

“Hinged panel. I’ll show you after lunch if you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Superintendent Battle. “Shall we say 
at 2:30?” 

Bundle looked at him with lifted eyebrows. “Crook 
stuff?” she inquired. 

Tredwell appeared on the terrace. “Luncheon is served, 
my lady,” he announced. 


23. Encounter in the Rose Garden 


At 2:30 a little party met together in the council chamber: 
Bundle, Virginia, Superintendent Battle, Monsieur Lemoine, 
and Anthony Cade. 

“No good waiting until we can get hold of Mr. Lomax,” — 
said Battle. “This is the kind of business one wants to get on 
with quickly.” 

“If you’ve got any idea that Prince Michael was mur- 
dered by someone who got in this way, you’re wrong,” said — 
Bundle. “It can’t. be done. The other end’s blocked com-— 
pletely.” ; 

“There is no question of that, milady,” said Lemoine 
quickly. “It is quite a different search that we make.” 

“Looking for something, are you?” asked Bundle quickly. 
“Not for the historic what-not, by any chance?” 

Lemoine looked puzzled. 

“Explain yourself, Bundle,” said Virginia encouragingly. 
“You can when you try.” 

“The thingummybob,” said Bundle. “The historic dia- 
mond of purple princes that was pinched in the dark ages” 
before I grew to years of discretion.” 

“Who told you this, Lady Eileen?” asked Battle. 
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_  “Tve always known. One of the footmen told me when 
_ I was twelve years old.” 

“A footman,” said Battle. “Lord! Pd like Mr. Lomax to 

have heard that!” 

“Is it one of George’s closely guarded secrets?” asked 

Bundle. “How perfectly screaming! I never really thought it 

was true. George always was an ass—he must know that 

servants always know everything.” 

She went across to the Holbein portrait, touched a spring 

concealed somewhere at the side of it, and immediately, 

with a creaking noise, a section of the paneling swung in- 
ward, revealing a dark opening. 

F “Entrez, Messieurs et Mesdames,” said Bundle dramat- 

’ ically. “Walk up, walk up, dearies. Best show of the season, 

and only a tanner.” 

. Both Lemoine and Battle were provided with torches. 

They entered the dark aperture first, the: others close-on 

‘their heels. “Air’s nice and fresh,” remarked Battle. “Must 

be ventilated somehow.” 

* He walked on ahead. The floor was of rough, uneven 
' _ stone, but the walls were bricked. As Bundle had said, the 
passage extended for a bare hundred yards. Then it came 
. to an abrupt end with a fallen heap of masonry. Battle 

' satisfied himself that there was no way of egress beyond, 
_ and then spoke over his shoulder. “We'll go back, if you 

' please. I wanted just to spy out the land, so to speak.” 

: In a few minutes they were back again at the paneled en- 

_ trance. “We'll start from here,” said Battle. “Seven straight, 
' eight left, three right. Take the first as paces.” 

"He paced seven steps carefully, and bending down ex- 
_ amined the ground. “About right, I should fancy. At one 
. time or another, there’s been a chalk mark made here, 
' Now then, eight left. That’s not paces, the passage is only — 
_ wide enough to go Indian file anyway.’ 

“Say it in bricks,” suggested Anthony. 

“Quite right, Mr. Cade. Eight bricks from the bottom. or 

_ the top on the left-hand side. Try from the bottom first—it’s 

' easier.” He counted up eight bricks. 

a “Now three to the right of that. One, two, three— 
_ Hullo— Hullo, what’s this?” 
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a  “{ shall scream in a minute,” said Bundle, “I know I 

shall. What is it?” 

fe Superintendent Battle was working at the brick with the 

point of his knife, His practiced eye had quickly seen that 

this particular brick was different from the rest. A minute 

or two's work, and he was able to pull it right out, Behind 

-was a small dark cavity. Battle thrust in his hand, Everyone 

‘waited in breathless expectancy, 

is) Battle drew out his hand again. He uttered an exclamar 

_tion of surprise and anger, 

re The others crowded round and stared uncomprehendingly 
at the three articles he held, For a moment it seemed as 

_ though their eyes must have deceived them, 

Acard of small pearl buttons, a square of coarse knitting, 

and a piece of paper on which were inscribed a row of 

capital E's! “Well,” said Battle. “I’m—I’m danged! What's 

the meaning of this?” 

“Mon Dieu,” muttered the Frenchman. “This is a lithe 
too much!” 

“But what does it mean?” cried Virginia, bewildered, 

_ “Mean?” said Anthony, “There’s only one thing it can 

mean. The late Count Stylptitch must have had a sense of 
humor! This is an example of that humor, I may say that I — 
don’t consider it particularly funny myself.” 

“Do you mind explaining your meaning a little more 
clearly, sir?” said Superintendent Battle, 

“Certainly. This was the Count’s little joke. He must have 
suspected that his memorandum had been read, When the — 
crooks came to recover the jewel, they were to find instead — 
this extremely clever conundrum, It’s the sort of thing you — 
pin onto yourself at book teas, when people have to guess — 
_ what you are.” 

“Tt has a meaning, then?” 

“I should say, undoubtedly, If the Count had meant to 
be merely offensive, he would have put a placard with Sold 

on it, or a picture of a donkey or something crude like 
va that.” 
“A bit of knitting, some capital Z's, and a lot of buttons,” 
_ muttered Battle discontentedly, 

“It is unheard of,” said Lemoine angrily. 


“Cipher No. 2,” said Anthony. “I wonder whether Pro- 
fessor Wynward would be any good at this one?” S 
“When was this passage last used, milady?” asked the 
_ Frenchman of Bundle. 


| a ‘over two years. The priest’s hole is the show exhibit for 
_ Americans and tourists generally. 

' “Curious,” murmured the Frenchman. 

_ “Why curious?” 

' _ Lemoine stooped and picked up a small object from the 
7 7 floor. “Because of this,” he said. “This match has not lain 

' here for two years—not even for two days.” 

Battle looked at the match curiously. It was of pink 
_ wood, with a yellow head. “Any of you ladies or gentlemen 

| drop this, by any chance?” he asked. 

- He received a negative all round. 

; “Well, then,” said Superintendent Battle, “we’ve seen all 
there is to see. We might as well get out of here.” , 

) The proposal was assented to by all. The panel had swung 

_ to, but Bundle showed them how it was fastened from the 

' inside. She unlatched it, swung it noiselessly open, and 

_ sprang through the opening, alighting in the council cham- 

| ber with a resounding thud. “Damn!” said Lord Caterham, 

" springing up from an armchair in which he appeared to 

have been taking forty winks. 

_ “Poor old Father,” said Bundle. “Did I startle you?” 

_ “Ttcan’t think,” said Lord Caterham, “why nobody nowa- 

- days ever sits still after a meal. It’s a lost art. God knows — 

a Chimneys is big enough, but even here there doesn’t seem 

to be ‘a Single room where I can be sure of a little peace. 

4 Good Lord, how many of you are there? Reminds me of the 

_ pantomimes I used to go to as a boy when hordes of demons 

used to pop up out of trap doors.” 

_ “Demon No. 7,” said Virginia, approaching him, and pat- 

ting him on the head. “Don’t be cross. We’re just exploring __ 

secret passages, that’s all.” Ei 

_ “There seems to be a positive boom in secret passages to- 

_ day,” grumbled Lord Caterham, not vet completely molli- 

_ fied. “I’ve had to show that fellow Fish round them all this 

_ morning.” 
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Bundle reflected. “I don’t believe anyone’ s been into it for — 
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“When was that?” asked Battle quickly. 

“Just before lunch. It seems he’d heard of the one in 
here. I showed him that, and then took him up to the white - 
gallery, and we finished up with the priest’s/hole. But his 
enthusiasm was waning by that time. He looked bored to 
death. But I made him go through with it.” Lord Caterham 
chuckled at the remembrance. 

Anthony put a hand on Lemoine’s arm. “Come outside,” 
he said softly. “I want to speak to you.” 

The two men went out together through the window. 
When they had gone a sufficient distance from the house, 
Anthony drew from his pocket the scrap of paper that Boris 
had given him that morning. “Look here,” he said. “Did 
you drop this?” 

Lemoine took it and examined it with some interest. 
“No,” he said. “I have never seen it before. Why?” 

“Quite sure?” 

“Absolutely sure, monsieur.” 

“That’s very odd.” 

He repeated to Lemoine what Boris had said. The other 
listened with close attention. “No, I did not drop it. You say 
he found it in that clump of trees?” 

“Well, I assumed so, but he did not actually say so.” 

“It is just possible that it might have fluttered out of Mon- 
sieur Isaacstein’s suitcase. Question Boris again.” He 
handed the paper back to Anthony. After a minute or two 
he said, “What exactly do you know of this man Boris?” 

Anthony shrugged his shoulders. “I understood he was 
the late Prince Michael’s trusted servant.” 

“It may be so, but make it your business to find out. Ask 
someone who knows, such as the Baron Lolopretjzly. Per- 
haps this man was engaged but a few weeks ago. For my- 
self, I have believed him honest. But who knows? King Vic- 
tor is quite capable of making himself into a trusted servant 
at a moment’s notice.” 

“Do you really think—” 

Lemoine interrupted him. “I will be quite frank. With 
me, King Victor is an obsession. I see him everywhere. At 
this moment even, I ask myself—this man who is talking to 
me, this Monsieur Cade, is he, perhaps, King Victor?” 
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“Good Lord,” said Anthony, “you have got it badly.” 

_ “What do I care for the diamond? For the discovery of 
_ the murderer of Prince Michael? I leave those affairs to my 
_ colleague of Scotland Yard whose business it is. Me, I am in 
England for one purpose, and one purpose only, to capture 
King Victor and to capture him red-handed. nae. else 
matters.” 

“Think you'll do it?” asked Anthony, lighting a clears 
“How should I know?” said Lemoine, with sudden de- 
_ Spondency. 

“H’m!” said Anthony. - 

They had regained the terrace. Superintendent Battle was’ 
_ standing near the French window in a wooden attitude. 
“Look at poor old Battle,” said Anthony. “Let’s go and 
' cheer him up.” He-paused a minute, and said, “You know, 
©) you're an odd fish in some ways, Monsieur Lemoine.” 

> “In what ways, Monsieur Cade?” 

“Well,” said Anthony, “in your place, I should have been 
| inclined to note down that address that I showed you. It may ° 
| be of no importance—quite conceivably. On the other hand, 
| it might be very important indeed.” 

' _ Lemoine looked at him for a minute or two steadily. 
_ Then, with a slight smile, he drew back the cuff of his left 
ie _ coat sleeve. Penciled on the white shirt cuff beneath were 

: 4 the words Hurstmere, Langly Road, Dover. 

' “tI apologize,” said Anthony. “And I retire worsted.” 


He joined Superintendent Battle. ““You look very pensive, 
_ Battle,” he remarked. : 
“Tve got a lot to think about, Mr. Cade.” 
_ “Yes, I expect you have.” 
- “Things aren’t dovetailing. They’re not dovetailing at all.” 
_ “Very trying,” sympathized Anthony. “Never mind, 
Battle, if the worst’comes to the worst, you can always ar- 
rest me. You’ve got my guilty footprints to fall back oper 
remember.” 


" Mies here that you know of, Mr. Cade?” he asked. 
“Tve an idea that the third footman doesn’t like me,” re= 


pli 
me the choicest vegetables. Why?” 


But the superintendent did not smile. “Got any ene- = 


'“Pve been getting anonymous letters,” said Superinten- 


_. dent Battle. “Or rather an anonymous letter, I should say.” 


“About me?” 

Without answering, Battle took a folded sheet of cheap 
note paper from his pocket and handed it to Anthony. 
Scrawled on it in an illiterate handwriting were the words: 
Look out for Mr. Cade. He isn’t wot he seems. 

Anthony handed it back with a light laugh. “That’s all? 
Cheer up, Battle. ’'m really a king in disguise, you know.” 
He went into the house, whistling lightly as he walked 
along. But as he entered his bedroom and shut the door 
behind him, his face changed. It grew set and stern. He sat 
down on the edge of the bed and stared moodily at the 
floor. “Things are getting serious,” said Anthony to himself. 
“Something must be done about it. It’s all damned awk- 
ward.” 

He sat there for a minute or two, then strolled to the win- 
dow. For a moment or two he stood looking out aimlessly, 
and then his eyes became suddenly focused on a certain 
spot, and his face lightened. “Of course,” he said. “The 
rose garden! That’s it! The rose garden.” 

He hurried downstairs again and out into the garden by a 
side door. He approached the rose garden by a circuitous 
route. It had a little gate at either end. He entered by the 
far one and walked up to the sundial which was on a raised 
hillock in the exact center. 

Just as Anthony reached it, he stopped dead and stared 
at another occupant of the rose garden who seemed equally 

surprised to see him. 

“T didn’t know that you were interested in roses, Mr. 
Fish,” said Anthony gently. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Fish, “I am considerably interested in 
roses.” They looked at each other warily, as antagonists seek 
to measure each other’s strength. 

“So am I,” said Anthony. 

“Ts that so?” 

“In fact, I dote upon roses;” said Anthony airily. 

A very slight smile hovered upon Mr. Fish’s lips, and at 
the same time Anthony also smiled. The tension seemed to 
relax. 
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point out a particularly fine bloom. “Madame Abel Chate- 


before the war, was known as Frau Carl Drusky. The La 
France is always popular. Do you care for red roses at all, 
Mr. Cade? A bright scarlet rose now— 

Mr. Fish’s slow, drawling voice was interrupted. Bundle 
was leaning out of an upper window. 

“Care for a spin to town, Mr. Fish? I’m just off.” 
“Thank you, Lady Eileen, but I am vurry happy here.” 
“Sure you won't change your mind, Mr. Cade?” 
Anthony laughed and shook his head. Bundle disap- 


__ wide yawn. “A good after-luncheon nap!” He took out a 
_ cigarette. “You haven’t got a match, have you?” 


= self, and handed back the box with a word of thanks. 


feel particularly horticultural this afternoon.” 
_ With a disarming smile, he nodded cheerfully. 
_. A thundering noise sounded from just outside the house. 
_ “Pretty powerful engine she’s got in that car of hers,” re- 
' marked Anthony. “There, off she goes.” 
_ They had a view of the car speeding down the long drive. 


“Look at this beauty now,” said Mr. Fish, stooping to 


peared. “Sleep is more in my line,” said Anthony, with a. 


Mr. Fish handed him a match box. Anthony helped him- | 


_ nay, I presoom it to be. Yes, I am right. This white rose, | 


“Roses,” said Anthony, “are all very well. But I don’t — 


5 Anthony yawned again, and strolled toward the house. He © 


_ passed in through the door. Once inside, he seemed as — 


though changed to quicksilver. He raced across the hall, out 
through one of the windows on the farther side, and across 


lodge gates, and through the village. _ 

He ran desperately. It was a race against time. He 
ched the park wall just as he heard the car outside. He 
wung himself up and dropped into the road. 

_ “Hi!” cried Anthony. 

In her astonishment, Bundle swerved half across on 


all along.” 


the park. Bundle, he knew, had to make a big detour by the 


toad. She managed to pull up without accident. Anthony ran 
ter the car, opened the door, and jumped in beside Bun- — 
. “?’'m coming to London with you,” he said. “I meant to i 


“Extraordinary person,” said Bundle. “What’s that you’ve 
. got in your hand?” 
~ “Only a match,” said Anthony. 

He regarded it thoughtfully. It was pink, with a yellow 
head. He threw away his unlighted cigarette, and put the 
match carefully into his pocket. 


24. The House at Dover 


- “You don’t mind, I suppose,” said Bundle after a minute or 
two, “if I drive rather fast? I started later than I meant to 
do.” It had seemed to Anthony that they were proceeding at 
a terrific speed already, but he soon saw that that was noth- 
ing compared to what Bundle could get out of the car if 
she tried. 

“Some people,” said Bundle, as she slowed down momen- 
tarily to pass through a village, “are terrified of my driving. 
Poor old Father, for instance. Nothing would induce him to 
come up with me in this old bus.” 

Privately, Anthony thought Lord Caterham was entirely 
justified. Driving with Bundle was not a sport to be indulged 
in by nervous, middle-aged gentlemen. 

“But you don’t seem nervous a bit,” continued Bundle ap- 
provingly, as she swept round a corner on two wheels. 

‘Tm in pretty good training, you see,” explained An- 
thony gravely. “Also,” he added, as an afterthought, “I’m 
rather in a hurry myself.” 

“Shall I speed her up a bit more?” asked Bundle kindly. 

“Good Lord, no,” said Anthony hastily. 

‘Tm burning with curiosity to know the reason of this 
sudden departure,” said Bundle, after executing a fanfare 
upon the horn which must temporarily have deafened the 
neighborhood. “But I suppose I mustn’t ask? You're not 
escaping from justice, are you?” 

“['m not quite sure,” said Anthony. “I shall know soon.” 

“That Scotland Yard man isn’t as much of a rabbit as I 
thought,” said Bundle thoughtfully. 
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‘Battle’s a good man,” agreed Anthony. ie 
“You ought to have been in diplomacy,” remarked Bun=- 
e. “You don’t part with much information, do you?” aa: 
i y was under the impression that I babbled.” 

“Oh, boy! You're not eloping with Mademoiselle Brun, 
y any chance?” < 
‘Not guilty!” said Anthony with fervor. 


long have you known Virginia?” 

~ “That’s a difficult question to answer,” said Anthony, 
with perfect truth. “I haven’t actually met her very often, 
and yet I seem to have known her a long time.” 

- Bundle nodded. “Virginia’s got brains,’ she remarked 
abruptly: “She’s always talking nonsense, but she’s got 


akia, I believe. If Tim Revel had lived, he’d have had a fine oe 


tooth and nail. She did everything in the world she could for 
_ him—and I know why, too.” ati 
_ “Because she cared for him?” Anthony sat looking very 
. straight ahead of him. 
_ “No, because she didn’t. Don’t you see? She didn’t love ~ 
m-—she never loved him, and so she did everything on 
earth she could to make up. That’s Virginia all over. But 
_ don’t you make any mistake about it. Virginia was never in 
ve with Tim Revel.’ shen 
“You seem very positive,” said Anthony, turning to look f 
her. as 
Bundle’s little hands were clenched on the steering-wheel, 


ow a thing or two. I was only a kid at the time of her 


inia, I can put them together easily enough. Tim Revel 
as bowled over by Virginia—he was Irish, you know, and — 


ginia was quite young—eighteen. She couldn’t go any- — 
re without seeing Tim in a state of picturesque misery, — 
wing he’d shoot himself or take to drink if she didn’t 
Marry him. Girls believe these things—or used to. Virginia 


There was a pause of some minutes during which Bundle | 
assed three other cars. Then she asked suddenly. “How 


rains all right. She was frightfully good out in Herzoslo- 


areer—and mostly owing to Virginia. She worked for him _ 


d her chin was stuck out in a determined manner. “E 


arriage, but I heard one or two things, and knowing Vir- 


attractive, with a genius for expressing himself well. 


4 
4 
F: 


cy 


was carried away by the feeling she thought she’d inspired. 
She married bhim—and she was an angel to him always, She 
wouldn’t have been half as much of an angel if she’d loved © 
him. There’s a lot of the devil in Virginia. But I can tell you © 
one thing—she enjoys her freedom, And anyone will have — 
a hard time persuading her to give it up.” 

“I wonder why you tell me all this?” said Anthony — 
slowly. 

“It’s interesting to know about people, isn’t it? Some 
people, that is.” 

“’ve wanted to know,” he acknowledged. 

“And you'd never have heard from Virginia. But you 
can trust me for an inside tip from the stables. Virginia’s a 
darling. Even women like her, because she isn’t a bit of a 
cat. And anyway,” Bundle ended, somewhat obscurely, “one 
must be a sport, mustn’t one?” 7 

“Oh, certainly,” Anthony agreed, But he was still puz-— 
Zled, He had no idea what had prompted Bundle to give 
him so much information unasked, That he was glad of it, 
he did not deny. 

“Here are the trams,” said Bundle, with a sigh. “Now, I 1 
suppose, I shall have to drive carefully.” 

“It might be as well,” agreed Anthony. ; 

His ideas and Bundle’s on the subject of careful driving , 
hardly coincided. Leaving indignant suburbs behind them, - 
they finally emerged into Oxford Street, 3 

“Not bad going, eh?” said Bundle, glancing at her wrist, 
watch. Anthony assented fervently. “Where do you want 6 
be dropped?” 

“Anywhere. Which way are you going?” 

“Knightsbridge way.” 

“All right, drop me at Hyde Park Corner.” ae 

“Good-by,” said Bundle, as she drew up at the place indi- 
cated, “What about the return journey?” 

“Vil find my own way back, thanks very much.” 

“J have scared him,” remarked Bundle. 

“J shouldn’t recommend driving with you as a tonic 
nervous old ladies, but personally I’ve enjoyed it. The 
time I was in equal danger was when | was charged 
*herd of wild elephants,” 
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“J think you’re extremely rude,” remarked Bundle. ~ 
e’ve not even had one bump today.” 

“J’m sorry if you’ve been holding yourself in on my ace 
unt,” retorted Anthony. 

_ “I don’t think men are really very brave,” said Bundle. 
“That’s a nasty one,” said Anthony. “TI retire, humili- 
"ated. ” Bundle nodded and drove on. Anthony hailed a 
pepassing taxi. “Victoria Station,” he said to the driver as he 


¢ When he got to Victoria he paid off the taxi and inquired 
_for the next train to Dover. Unfortunately he had just — 
py missed one. Resigning himself to a wait of something over 
- an hour, Anthony paced up and down, his brows knit. Once 
_ or twice he shook his head impatiently. 

_ The journey to Dover was uneventful. Arrived there, An- 
_ thony passed quickly out of the station, and then, as though 
suddenly remembering, he turned back again. There was a 
smile on his lips as he asked to be directed to Hurst- 
mere, Langly Road. 


the town. According to the porter’s instructions, Hurstmere 
was the last house. Anthony trudged along steadily. The 
little pucker had reappeared between his eyes. Nevertheless 
ere was a new elation in his manner, as always when dan- 
was near at hand. aa 
Hurstmere was, as the porter had said, the last house in 
angly Road. It stood well back, enclosed in its own 
g pounds, which were ragged and overgrown. The place, An- 
tho ny judged, must have been empty for many years. A 
ke ange i iron gate swung rustily on its hinges, and the name on 
gate post was half obliterated. 

“A lonely spot,” muttered Anthony to himself, “and a 
od one to choose.” “h 
He hesitated a minute or two, glanced quickly up and 


ly past the creaking gate into the overgrown drive. He 
liked up it a little way, and then stood listening. He was 
some distance from the house. Not a sound could be 
d anywhere. Some leaves detached themselves from one 
the trees overhead and fell with a soft rustling sound that 
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_ The road in question was a long one, leading right out of 


wn the road—which was quite deserted—and then slipped ; 


was almost sinister in the stillness. Anthony started, then — 
smiled. “Nerves,” he said to himself. “Never knew I had 
such things before.” 

He went on up the drive. Presently, as the drive curved, 
he slipped into the shrubbery and so continued his way un- 
seen from the house. Suddenly he stood still, peering out 
through the leaves. Some distance away a dog was barking, 
but it was a sound nearer at hand that had attracted An- 
thony’s attention. His keen hearing had not been mistaken. 
A man came rapidly round the corner of the house, a short, 
square thickset man, foreign in appearance. He did not 
pause but walked steadily on, circling the house and disap- 

pearing again. 

Anthony nodded to himself. “Sentry,” he murmured, 
“They do the thing quite well.” 

As soon as he had passed, Anthony went on, diverging to 
the left, and so following in the footsteps of the sentry. His 
own footsteps were quite noiseless. 

The wall of the house was on his right, and presently he 
came to where a broad blur of light fell on the graveled 
walk. The sound of several men talking together was clearly 
audible. 

“My God! what double-dyed idiots,” murmured Anthony 
to himself. “It would serve them right to be given a fright.” 
He stole up to the window, stooping a little so that he should 
not be seen. Presently he lifted his head very carefully to 
the level of the sill and looked in. 

Half a dozen men were sprawling round a table. Four of 
them were big, thickset men, with high cheekbones, and 
eyes set in Magyar slanting fashion. The other two were rat- 
like little men with quick gestures. The language that was 
being spoken was French, but the four big men spoke it 
with uncertainty and a hoarse guttural intonation. “The 
boss?” growled one of these. “When will he be here?” «5 

One of the smaller men shrugged his shoulders. “Any 
time now.” 

“About time, too,” growled the first man. “I have never 
seen him, this boss of yours, but, oh, what great and glorious 
work might we not have accomplished in these days of idle 
waiting!” | 


“Fool,” said the other little man bitingly. “Getting nabbed 
the police is all the great and glorious work you and your 
‘precious lot would have been likely to accomplish. A lot of © 
 blundering gorillas!” 

_ “Aha!” roared another big thickset fellow. “You insult 
» the Comrades? I will soon set the sign of the Red Hand 
_ round your throat.” / 

' He half rose, glaring ferociously at the Frenchman, but 
one of his companions pulled him back again. “No quarrel- 
" ing,” he grunted. “We’re to work together. From all I heard, 
this King Victor doesn’t stand for being disobeyed.” 

In the darkness Anthony heard the footsteps of the sentry 

' coming his round again, and he drew back behind a bush. 
' “Who’s that?” said one of the men inside, 

' “Carlo—going his rounds.” 

_ “Oh! What about the prisoner?” 

_ “He’s all right—coming round pretty fast now. He’s re- 
covered well from the crack on the head we gave him.” 

_ Anthony moved gently away. “God! what a lot,” he mut- 
tered. “They discuss their affairs with an open window, and 
"that fool Carlo goes his round with the tread of an elephant, 
d the eyes of a bat. And to crown all, the Herzoslovakians 
d the French are on the point of coming to blows. King 
ictor’s headquarters seem to be in a parlous condition. It 
uid amuse me, it would amuse me very much, to teach 
em a lesson.” 

He stood irresolute for a minute, smiling to himself. 
From somewhere above his head came a stifled groan. 

_ Anthony looked up. The groan came again. 

Anthony glanced quickly from left to right. Carlo was not 
¢ round again just yet. He grasped the heavy Virginia — 
per and climbed nimbly till he reached the sill of a 
ow. The window was shut, but with a tool from his 
ocket he soon succeeded in forcing the catch. 

He paused a minute to listen, then sprang lightly inside 
¢ room. There was a bed in the far corner and on that bed 
man was lying, his figure barely discernible in the gloom. 
thony went over to the bed and flashed his pocket torch 
he man’s face. It was a foreign face, pale and emaciated, 
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the head was swathed in heavy bandages. The man was __ ‘ 


bound hand and foot. He stared up at Anthony like one 
dazed. Anthony bent over him, and as he did so he heard a 
sound behind him and swung round, his hand traveling to 


his coat pocket. ee 


But a sharp command arrested him. “Hands up, sonny. 
You didn’t expect to see me here, but I happened to catch 
the same train as you at Victoria.” 

It was Mr. Hiram Fish who was standing in the doorway. 
He was smiling and in his hand was a big blue automatic, 


25. Tuesday Night af Chimneys 


Lord Caterham, Virginia, and Bundle were sitting in the 
library after dinner. It was Tuesday evening. Some thirty 
hours had elapsed since Anthony’s rather dramatic depar- 


-ture. For at least the seventh time Bundle repeated An- 


thony’s parting words, as spoken at Hyde Park Corner. 

“Tll find my own way back,’” repeated Virginia 
thoughtfully. “That doesn’t look as though he expected to 
be away as long as this. And he’s left all his things here.” 

“He didn’t tell you where he was going?” 

“No,” said Virginia, looking straight in front of her. 
“He told me nothing.” 

After this there was a silence for a minute or two. Lord 
Caterham was the first to break it. “On the whole,” he said, 
“keeping a hotel has some advantages over keeping a coun- 
try house.” 

“Meaning—?” 

“That little notice they always hang up in your room. 
Visitors intending departure must give notice before twelve 
o'clock.” Virginia smiled. “I dare say,” he continued, “that 
I am old-fashioned and unreasonable. It’s the fashion, I 
know, to pop in and out of a house. Same idea as a hotel— 
perfect freedom of action—and no bill at the end!” 


; 


q 


ee AVS AS Se 


“You are an old grouser,” said Bundle. “You’ve got Vir- 


ginia and me. What more do you want?” 
“Nothing more, nothing more,” Lord Caterham assured 
them hastily. “That’s not it at all. It’s the principle of the 
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' thing. It gives one such a restless feeling. I’m quite willing 
to admit that it’s been an almost ideal twenty-four hours. — 
eace—perfect peace. No burglaries or other crimes of vio- — 
ce, no detectives, no Americans. What I complain of is 
that I should have enjoyed it all so much more if Id felt 
“really secure. As it is, all the time I’ve been saying to myself 
“One or other of them is bound to turn up in a minute.’ And 
' that spoiled the whole thing.” : 
_ “Well, nobody has turned up,” said Bundle. ““We’ve been 
left severely alone—neglected, in fact. It’s odd the way Fish 
disappeared. Didn’t he say anything?” 
' “Not a word. Last time I saw him he was pacing up and 
_ down the rose garden yesterday afternoon, smoking one of 
_ those unpleasant cigars of his. After that he seems to have 
just melted into the landscape.” 
_ “Somebody must have kidnaped him,” said Bundle hope- 
‘fully. 


a “In another day or two I expect we shall have Scotland | 
Yard dragging the lake to find his dead body,” said her _ 


_ He was interrupted by Tredwell.~ 

“Well,” said Lord Caterham irritably, “what is it?” 

_ “The French detective is here, my lord, and would be 
‘glad if you could spare him a few minutes.” 

_ “What did I tell you?” said Lord Caterham. “I knew it 

s too good to last. Depend upon it, they’ve found Fish’s 

Jead body doubled up in the goldfish pond.” 

Tredwell, in a strictly respectful manner, steered him 

back to the point of issue. “Am I to say that you will see 

, my lord?” 

“Yes, yes. Bring him in here.” sl 

Tredwell departed. He returned a minute or two later, 

nouncing in a lugubrious voice; “Monsieur Lemoine.” 


Ik, more than his face, betrayed the fact that he was ex- 
d about something. “Good evening, Lemoine,” said Lord 
erham. “Have a drink, won’t you?” 
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The Frenchman came in with a quick, light step. His — ie 


“TI thank you, no.” He bowed punctiliously to the ladies. 
“At last I make progress. As things are, I felt that you 
should be acquainted with the discoveries—the very grave 
discoveries that I have made in the course of the last twenty- 
four hours.” 

“I thought there must be something important going on 
somewhere,” said Lord Caterham. 

“My lord, yesterday afternoon one of your guests left 
this house in a curious manner. From the beginning, I must 
tell you, I have had my suspicions. Here is a man who 
comes from the wilds. Two months ago he was in South 
Africa. Before that—where?” : 

Virginia drew a sharp breath. For a moment the French- 
man’s eyes rested on her doubtfully. Then he went on: “Be- 
fore that—where? None can say. And he is just such a one 
as the man I am looking for—gay, audacious, reckless, one 
who would dare anything. I send cable after cable, but I can 
get no word as to his past life. Ten years ago he was in 
Canada, yes, but since then—silence. My suspicions grow 
stronger. Then I picked up one day a scrap of paper where 
he has lately passed along. It bears an address—the address 
of a house in Dover. Later, as though by chance, I drop that 
same piece of paper. Out of the tail of my eye, I see this 
Boris, this Herzoslovakian, pick it up and take it to his mas- 
ter. All along I have been sure that this Boris is an emissary 
of the Comrades of the Red Hand. We know that the Com- 
trades are working in with King Victor over this affair. If 
Boris recognized his chief in Mr. Anthony Cade, would he 
not do just what he has done—transfer his allegiance? Why 
should he dttach himself otherwise to an insignificant stran- 
ger? It was suspicious, I tell you, very suspicious. 3 

“But almost I am disarmed, for Anthony Cade brings this ° 
same paper to me at once and asks me if I have dropped it. 
As I say, almost I am disarmed—but not quite! For it may 
mean that he is innocent, or it may mean that he is very, 
very clever. But in the meantime I have set inquiries on 
foot. Only today I have news. The house at Dover has been 
precipitately abandoned, but up till yesterday afternoon it 
was occupied by a body of foreigners. Not a doubt but that 
it was King Victor’s headquarters. Now see the significance 
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f these points. Yesterday afternoon Mr. Cade clears out 
om here precipitately. Ever since he dropped that paper, 
‘must know that the game is up. He reaches Dover and 
mediately the gang is disbanded. What the next move will 
, I do not know. What is quite certain is that Mr. An- 

ony Cade will not return here. But knowing King Victor, 
as I do, I am certain that he will not abandon the game 
thout having one more try for the jewel. And that is when 
I shall get him!” 
Virginia stood up suddenly. She walked across to the 
mantelpiece and spoke in a voice that rang cold like steel. 
ou are leaving one thing out of account, I think, Mon- 
ur Lemoine,” she said. ““Mr. Cade is not the only guest 
hho disappeared yesterday in a suspicious manner.” 
- “You mean, madame—?” 
_ “That all you have said applies equally well to another 
person. What about Mr. Hiram Fish?” 
= “Oh, Mr. Fish!” 
" “Yes, Mr. Fish. Did you not tell us that first night that 
g Victor had lately come to England from America? So. 
‘Mr. Fish come to England from America. It is true 
at he brought a letter of introduction from a very well- 
iown man, but surely that would be a simple thing for a 
man like King Victor to manage. He is certainly not what 
pretends to be: Lord Caterham has commented on the 
st that when it is a question of the first editions he is sup- 
sd to have come here to see he is always the listener, 
r the talker. And there are several suspicious facts 
st him. There was a light in his window the night of 
murder. Then take that evening in the council chamber. 
nm I met him on the terrace he was fully dressed. He 
have dropped the paper. You didn’t actually see Mr. 
¢ do so. Mr. Cade may have gone to Dover. If he did it 
simply to investigate. He may have been kidnaped 
I say that there is far more suspicion attaching to Mr. 
’s actions than to Mr. Cade’s.” 
Frenchman’s voice rang out sharply: “From your 
of view, that well may be, madame. I do not dispute 
d I agree that Mr. Fish is not what he seems.” 
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; 
“But that makes no difference. You see, madame, Mr. 
Fish is an American detective.” : 
“What?” cried Lord Caterham. . 
“Yes, Lord Caterham. He came over here to trail King 
Victor. Superintendent Battle and I have known this ior 


_ some time.” 


Virginia said nothing. Very slowly she sat down again. 
With those few words the structure that she had built up so” 
carefully was scattered in ruins about her feet. 

“You see,” Lemoine was continuing, “we have all known 
that eventually King Victor would come to Chimneys. It 
was the one place we were sure of catching him.” 

Virginia looked up with an odd light in her eyes, and it 
denly she laughed. “You’ve not caught him yet,” she said. : 
Lemoine looked at her curiously. “No, madame. But 1 

shall.” 

“He’s supposed to be rather famous for outwitting people, 
isn’t he?” | 

The Frenchman’s face darkened with anger. “This na 
it will be different,” he said between his teeth. 

“He’s a very attractive fellow,” said Lord Caterina 
“Very attractive. But pet Rg you said he was an old 4 
friend of yours, Virginia?” 5 

“That is why,” said Virginia composedly, “T think —_ : 
sieur Lemoine must be making a mistake.” 

And her eyes met the detective’s steadily, but he a - 
peared in no wise discomfited. “Time will show, madame,” 
he said. 

“Do you pretend that it was he who shot Prince Mie 
chael?” she asked presently. 

“Certainly.” 

But Virginia shook her head. “Oh, no!” she said. “Oh, 
no! That is one thing I am quite sure of. Anthony Cade 
never killed Prince Michael.” , 

Lemoine was watching her intently. “There is a possibility 


_ that you are right, madame,” he said slowly. “A possibility, 


that is all. It may have been the Herzoslovakian, Boris, who” 
_exceeded his orders and fired that shot. Who knows, Prince 
Michael may have done him some great wrong, and the man ; 
sought revenge.” 
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_ “He looks a murderous sort of fellow,” agreed Lord ~ 
aterham. “The housemaids, I believe, scream when he 
asses them in the passages.” 

_ “Well,” said Lemoine. “I must be going now. I felt it was 
due to you, my lord, to know exactly how things stand.” 
‘Very. kind of you, I’m sure,” said Lord Caterham. “Quite 
certain you won’t have a drink? All right then. Good night.” 
“T hate that man with his prim little black beard and his 
yeglasses,” said Bundle, as soon as the door had shut be- 
ind him. “I hope Anthony does show him. I'd love to see ' 
him dancing with rage. What do you think about it all, Vir- 
: 7 ® a?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Virginia. “I’m tired. I shall go up to 


Bs ng through a side door. BEA a Battle,” she called 
mperiously. 

. The superintendent retraced his steps with a shade of un- 
willingness. “Yes, Mrs. Revel?” 

_ “Monsieur Lemoine has been here. He says— Tell me, 
‘) iS it true, really true, that Mr. Fish is an American detec- 
t} \ e?”? 

_ Superintendent Battle nodded. “That’s right.” 

You have known it all along?” 

Again Superintendent Battle nodded. 

irginia turned away toward the staircase. “I see,” she 
. “Thank you.” 

Until that minute she had refused to believe. And now—? 
ing down before her dressing-table in her own room, she 
ced the question squarely. Every word that Anthony had 
i came back to her fraught with a new significance. Was 
the “trade” that he had spoken of? The trade that he. 
given up. 

- An unusual sound disturbed the even tenor of her medi- 
ns. She ljfted her head with a start. Her little gold clock 
howed the hour to be after one. Nearly two hours she had 
here thinking. 
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Again the sound was repeated. A sharp tap on the window 
pane. Virginia went to the window and opened it. Below on 
the pathway was a tall figure which even as she looked 
Stooped for another handful of gravel. m 

For a moment Virginia’ s heart beat faster—then she rec- 
ognized the massive strength and square-cut outline of the 
Herzoslovakian, Boris. “Yes,” she said in a low tone. “What 
is it?” At the moment it did not strike her as strange that 
Boris should be throwing gravel at her window at this hour 
of the night. “What is it?” she repeated impatiently. 

“TI come from the master,” said Boris in a low tone which 
nevertheless carried perfectly. “He has sent for you.” He 
made the statement in a perfectly matter-of-fact tone. 

“Sent for me?” | 

“Yes, I am to bring you to him. There is a mute. I will 
' throw it up to you.” 

Virginia stood back a little, and a slip of paper, weighted 
with a stone, fell accurately at her feet. She unfolded it and 
tread: My dear—lI’m in a tight place, but I mean to win 
through. Will you trust me and come to me? For quite two 
minutes Virginia stood there, immovable, reading those few 
words over again and again. | 

She raised her head, looking round the well-appointed 
luxury of the bedroom as though she saw it with new eyes. 
Then she leaned out of the window again. “What am I to 
do?” she asked. . 

“The detectives are the other side of the house, outside 
the council chamber. Come down and out through this side 
door. I will be there. I have a car waiting outside in the 
road.” 

Virginia nodded. Quickly she changed her dress and. 
pulled on a little hat. Then she wrote a short note, ad- 
dressed it to Bundle, and pinned it to the pincushion. 4 

She stole quietly downstairs and undid the bolts of the 
side door. Just a moment she paused, then, with a gallant 
toss of the head, the same toss of the head with which her 
ancestors had gone into action in the Crusades, she pag 
through. 
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6. The 13th of October 

At ten o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, the 13th of 
‘October, Anthony Cade walked into Harridge’s Hotel and 
ked for Baron Lolopretjzyl, who was occupying a suite 
there. After suitable and imposing delay, Anthony was 
ken to the suite in question. The Baron was standing on 
ie hearthrug in a corréct and stiff fashion. Little Captain 
drassy, equally correct as to demeanor, but with a slightly 
ostile attitude, was also present. 

_ The usual bows, clicking of heels, and other formal greet- 
ings of etiquette took place. Anthony was, by now, thor- 
ughly conversant with the routine. 

~ “You will forgive this early call I trust, Baron,” he said 
‘cheerfully, laying down his hat and stick. “As a matter of 
t, I have a little business proposition to make to you.” 
“Ha! Is that so?” said the Baron. 

“Captain Andrassy, who had never overcome his initial 
rust of Anthony, looked suspicious. 

“Business,” said Anthony, “is based on the well-known 
nciple of supply and demand. You want something, the 
er man has it. The only thing left to settle is the price.” 
he Baron looked at him attentively, but said nothing. 
Between a Herzoslovakian nobleman and an English 
tleman the terms should be easily arranged,” said An- 
hony rapidly. He blushed a little as he said it. Such words 
0 not rise easily to an Englishman’ s lips, but he had ob- 
erved on previous occasions the enormous effect of such 
aseology upon the Baron’s mentality. 

Tue enough, the charm worked. “That is so,” said the 
on approvingly, nodding his head. “That is entirely so.” 
n Captain Andrassy appeared to unbend a little, and 
ded his head also. 

‘Very good,” said Anthony. ‘T won't beat about the bush 
ny more—”. 


about the bush? I do not comprehend?” 
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_ “What is that you say?” interrupted the Baron. “To beat _ 


“A mere figure of speech, Baron. To speak in plain Eig 
lish, you want the goods, we have them! The ship is all very — 
well, but it lacks a figurehead. By the ship, I mean the © 
Loyalist party of Herzoslovakia. At the present minute you ~ 
lack the principal plank of your political program. You are 
minus a prince! Now supposing—only supposing, that I © 
could supply you with a prince?” 3 

The Baron stared. “I do not comprehend you in the ‘ 
least,” he declared. Z 

“Sir,” said Captain Andrassy, twirling his mustache _ i 
fiercely, “you are insulting!” : 

“Not at all,” said Anthony. “I’m trying to be helpful. 

Supply and demand, you understand. It’s all perfectly fair 
and square. No princes supplied unless genuine—see trade- — 
mark. If we come to terms, you'll find it’s quite all right. 
lm offering you the real genuine article—out of the boa d 
tom drawer.” 
“Not in the least,” the Baron declared again, “do I com 
Be prehend you.” 

“It doesn’t really matter,’ said Anthony kindly. “I joel fC 
want you to get used to the idea. To put it vulgarly, P've got 
something up my sleeve. Just get hold of this. You want a ~ 
prince. Under Certain conditions, I will undertake to supp 
you with one.’ 

The Baron and Andrassy stared at him. Anthony took up 3 
his hat and stick again and prepared to depart. 

“Just think it over. Now, Baron, there is one thing fur-- 
ther. You must come down to Chimneys this evening— 
Captain Andrassy also. Several very curious things are likely © 
to happen there. Shall we make an appointment? Say in the — 
council chamber at nine o’clock? Thank you, gentlemen, 1 
may rely upon you to be there?” +4 

The Baron took a step forward and looked searchingly in 
Anthony’ s face. “Mr. Cade,” he said, not without dignity, 

“it is not, I hope, that you wish to make fun of me?” ~ 

Anthony returned his gaze steadily. “Baton,” he said, and 3 
there was a curious note in his voice, “when this evening is 
over, I think you will be the first to admit that there is more; 
earnest than jest about this business.” : 

Bowing to both the men, he left the room. 
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‘His next call was in the City, where he sent in his card to 
ir. Herman Isaacstein. After some delay, Anthony was re- 
ived by a pale atid exquisitely dressed underling with an 
engaging manner and a military title. 

_ “You wanted to see Mr. Isaacstein, didn’t you?” said the 
young man. “I’m afraid he’s most awfully busy this morning 
“—board meetings and all that sort of thing, you know. Is it 
anything that I can do?” 

_ *¥ must see him personally,” said Anthony, and added 
arelessly. “ve just come up from Chimneys.” 

The young man was slightly staggered by the mention of | 
‘Chimneys. “Oh!” he said doubtfully. “Well, P’'ll see.” 

“Tell him it’s important,” said Anthony. : 
“Message from Lord Caterham?” suggested the young 


_ “Something of the kind,” said Anthony, “but it’s impera- 
) tive that I should see Mr. Isaacstein at once.” 

_ Two minutes later Anthony was conducted into a sump- 

tuous inner sanctum where he was principally impressed by 
immense size and roomy depths of the leather-covered 
armchairs. Mr. Isaacstein rose to greet him. 
You must forgive my looking you up like this,” said An- 
iony. “I know that you’re a busy man, and I’m not going to, 
aste more of your time than I can help. It’s just a little 
er of business that I want to put before you.” 
aacstein looked at him attentively for a minute or two 
ut of his beady black eyes. “Have a cigar,” he said unex- 

i » holding out an open box. 

‘Thank you,” said Anthony. “I don’t mind if I do.” He 
ed himself. “It’s about this Herzoslovakian business,” 
mtinued Anthony, as he accepted a match. He noted the 
nentary flickering of the other’s steady gaze. “The mur- 
of Prince Michael must have rather upset the apple- 
” 
. Isaacstein raised one eyebrow, murmured “Ah?” in- 
‘Ogatively and transferred his gaze to the ceiling. 

il,” said Anthony, thoughtfully surveying the polished 
‘ace of the desk. “Wonderful thing, oil.” 
felt the slight start the financier gave. “Do you mind 
ing to the point, Mr. Cade?” 
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“Not. at all. I imagine, Mr. Isaacstein, that if those ‘oil 
concessions are granted to another company you won't be 
exactly pleased about it?” : 

“What’s the proposition?” asked the other, looking 
straight at him. 

“A suitable claimant to the throne, full of pro Beal 
sympathies.” 4 

“Where have you got him?” 

“That’s my business.” 

Isaacstein acknowledged the retort by a slight smile. His 
glance had grown hard and keen. “The genuine article? I 
can’t stand for any funny business.” 

“The absolute genuine article.” i 

“Straight?” ; ‘ 

“Straight.” Sia 

“Vl take your word for it.” 

“You-don’t seem to take much convincing?” said An- 
thony, looking curiously at him. 

Herman Isaacstein smiled. “I shouldn’t be where I am 
now if I hadn’t learned to know whether a man is speaking 
the truth or not,” he replied simply. “What terms do you 
want?” 

“The same loan, on the same conditions, that you offered 
to Prince Michael.” 

“What about yourself?” B. 

“For the moment, nothing, except that I want you t0 
come down to Chimneys tonight.” i 


that.” 
“Why?” 
“Dining out—rather an important dinner.” uf 
“All the same, I’m afraid you'll have to cut it—for your 
own sake.” i 
“What do you mean?” 
Anthony looked at him for a full minute before he said 
slowly, “Do you know that they’ve found the revolver, the 
one Michael was shot with? Do you know where they found 
it? In your suitcase.” ‘ a 
“What?” Isaacstein almost leaped from his chair. His face 
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“TH tell you.” 

Very obligingly, Anthony narrated the occurrences in 
onnection with the finding of the revolver. As he spoke, the 
er’s face assumed a grayish tinge of absolute terror. 
‘But it’s false,” he screamed out, as Anthony finished. “I 
er put it there. I know nothing about it. It is a plot.” 
‘Don’t excite yourself,” said Anthony soothingly. ‘ 
t’s the case you'll easily be able to prove it.” 

‘Prove it? How can I prove it?” 

‘If I were you,” said Anthony gently, “I’d come to Chim- 
“eys tonight.” 

_ Isaacstein looked at him doubtfully. “You advise it?” 

_ Anthony leaned forward and whispered to him. The fin- 
ier fell back in amazement. “You actually mean— 

_ “Come and see,” said Anthony. 


. Meeting of the Board 


e clock in the council chamber ‘struck nine. “Well,” said 
d Caterham, with a deep sigh. “Here they all are, just 
€ little Bo Peep’s flock, back again and wagging their tails 


e looked sadly round the room. “Organ grinder com- 
: with monkey,” he murmured, fixing the Baron with 
ye. “Nosy Parker of Throgmorton Street—” 

think you’re rather-unkind to the Baron,” protested 
le, to whom these confidences were being poured out. 
told me that he considered you the perfect example of 
ish hospitality among the haute noblesse.” 

dare say,” said Lord Caterham. “He’s always saying 
ngs like that. It makes him most fatiguing to talk to. But 
an tell you I’m not nearly as much of the hospitable Eng- 
) gentleman as I was. As soon as I can, I shall let Chim- 
ys to an enterprising American, and go and live in a hotel. 
if anyone worries you, you can just ask for your bill 


” 
. 


‘heer up,” said Bundle. “We seem to have lost Mr. Fish 
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“T always found him rather amusing,” said Lord Cater- 
ham, who was in a contradictory temper. “It’s that precious © 
young man of. yours who has let me in for this. Why should — 
I have this board meeting called in my house? Why doesn’t 
he rent The Larches or Elmhurst, or some nice villa resi- 
dence like that at Streatham, and hold his company meet- 
ings there?” 4 

“Wrong atmosphere,” said Bundle. 3 

“No one is going to play any tricks on us, I hope?” said — 
her father nervously. “I don’t trust that French fellow, — 
Lemoine. The French police are up to all sort of dodges. - 
Put India-rubber bands round your arm, and then recon- 
struct the crime and make you jump, and it’s registered on — 
a thermometer. I know that when they call out, “Who 
killed Prince Michael?’ I shall register a hundred and 
twenty-two, or something | perfectly frightful, and theyll 
haul me off to jail at once.” / 

The door opened and Tredwell announced, “Mr. Georges 
Lomax. Mr. Eversleigh.” 

“Enter Codders, followed by faithful dog,” murmured 
Bundle. 4 ‘ 

Bill made a beeline for her, while George greeted Lord 
Caterham in the genial manner, he assumed for public oc- 
casions. “My dear Caterham,” said George, shaking him 
by the hand, “I got your message, and came over, of 
course.” ‘a 

“Very good of you, my dear fellow, very good of you. 
Delighted to see you.” Lord Caterham’s conscience always” 
drove him on to an excess of geniality when he was con= 
scious of feeling none. “Not that it was my oo b ut 
that doesn’t matter at all.” 5 
' In the meantime, Bill was attacking Bundle in an un- 
dertone._ “I say. What’s it all about? What’s this I hear 
about Virginia bolting off in the middle of the night? She’s” 
not been kidnaped, has she?” 

“Oh, no,” said Bundle. “She left a note pinned to 
pincushion in the orthodox fashion.” 

“She’s not gone off with anyone, has she? Not with that 


hear, there seems to be an idea fioating around that he 
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uimself is the super crook. But I don’t quite see how that — 
n be.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, this King Victor was a French fellow, and Cade’s 
English enough.” d 
“You don’t happen to have heard that King Victor was 
ar accomplished linguist, and, moreover, was half Irish?” 
“Oh, lord! Then that’s why he’s made himself scarce?” 
“J don’t know about his making himself scarce. He dis- 
peared the day before yesterday, as you know. But this 
orhing we got a wire from him, saying he would be down 
re at nine tonight, and suggesting that Codders should 
asked over. All these other people have turned up as 
H—asked by Mr. Cade.” 

“Tt is a gathering,” said Bill, looking round. “One 
ench detective by window, one English ditto by fireplace. 
ong foreign element. The Stars and Stripes don’t seem 
' to: be: represented.” 

Bundle shook her head. “Mr. Fish has disappeared into 
e blue. Virginia’s not here either. But everyone else is 


are drawing very near to the moment when somebody 
says, ‘James, the footman,’ and everything is revealed. 
Ve're only waiting now for Anthony Cade to arrive.” 
“He'll never show up,” said Bill. 
hen why call this company meeting, as Father calls 


, there’s some deep idea behind that. Depend upon 
ants us all here while he’s somewhere else—you know 
sort of thing.” 

' “You don’t think he’ll come, then?” 

No fear. Run his: head into the lion’s mouth? Why, the 
m’s bristling with detectives and high officials.” 

“You don’t know much about King Victor, if you think 
‘would deter him. By all accounts, it’s the kind of situ- 
4 op.” : 5 

. Eversleigh shook his head doubtfully. “That would. 
some doing—with the dice loaded against him. He’ll 


sembled, and I have a feeling in my bones, Bill, that we 


on he loves above all, and he always manages to come out : 


The door opened again and Tredwell announced, “Mr, 
Cade.” 

Anthony came straight across to his host. “Lord Cater- 
ham,” he said, “I’m giving you a frightful lot of trouble, — 
and I’m awfully sorry about it. But I really do think that 
tonight will see the clearing up, of the mystery.” 

Lord Caterham looked mollified. He had always had a — 
secret liking for Anthony. “No trouble at all,” he said heart- — 
ily. 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Anthony. “We’re all here, I — 
see. Then I can get on with the good work.” é 
. “J don’t understand,” said George Lomax -weightily. “I — 

don’t understand in the least. This is all very irregular. Mr. — 
Cade has no standing—no standing whatever. The position ~ 
is a very difficult and delicate one. I am strongly of the © 
opinion—” George’s flood of eloquence was arrested. Mov- ; 
ing unobtrusively to the great man’s side, Superintendent — 
Battle whispered a few words in his ear. George looked ge 
plexed and baffled. 

“Very well, if you say so,” he remarked grudgingly. Then 4 
added in a louder tone, “I’m sure we are all willing to listen 
to what Mr. Cade has to say.” 4 
_ Anthony ignored the palpable condescension of the 
other’s tone. “It’s just a little idea of mine, that’s all,” he — 
said cheerfully. “Probably all of you know that we got hold - 
of a certain message in cipher the other day. There was a— 
reference to Richmond, and some numbers.” He paused. — 
“Well, we had a shot at solving it—and we failed. Now in 
the late Count Stylptitch’s memoirs (which I happen to- 
have read) there is a reference to a certain dinner—a 
‘Flower’ dinner which everyone attended wearing a badge 
representing a flower. The Count himself wore the exact 
duplicate of that curious device we found in the cavity im 
the secret passage. It represented a rose. If you remember, 
it was all rows of things—buttons, letter E’s, and finally 
rows of knitting. Now, gentlemen, what is there in this 
house that is arranged in rows? Books, isn’t that so? Add 
to that that in the catalogue of Lord Caterham’s library 
there is a book called The Life of the Earl of Richmond 
and I think you will get a very fair idea of the hiding-place. 
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rting at the volume in question, and using the numbers _ 
9 denote shelves and books, I think you will find that the— _ 

——object of our search is concealed in a dummy book, or 
a cavity behind a particular book.” Anthony looked 
ound modestly, obviously waiting for applause. 

‘Upon my word, that’s very ingenious,” said Lord Ca- 
ham. 


“Quite ingenious,” admitted George condescendingly. 

ut it remains to be seen—” 

_ Anthony laughed. “The proof of ‘the pudding’s in the 

sating—eh? Well, I'll soon settle that for you.” He sprang 

io his feet. “I’ll go to the library—” 

He got no further. Monsieur Lemoine moved forward 

m the window. “Just one moment, Mr. Cade. You per- 

t, Lord Caterham?” 

He went to the writing-table and hurriedly scribbled a 

lines. He sealed them up in an envelope and then rang 

bell. Tredwell appeared in answer to it. Lemoine handed 

him the note. “See that that is delivered at once, if you 
ase.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Tredwell. 

With his usual dignified tread he withdrew. 

Anthony, who had been standing, irresolute, sat down 

. “What’s the big idea, Lemoine?” he asked gently. 

_ There was a sudden sense of strain in the atmosphere. 

f the jewel is where you say it is—well, it has been 

for over seven years—a quarter of an hour more 

ot matter.” : 

) on,” said Anthony. “That wasn’t all you wanted 

s y?” 

Yo, it was not. At this juncture it is—unwise to per- 
‘any one person to leave the room. Especially if that 
‘son has rather questionable antecedents.” 

An hony raised his eyebrows and lighted a cigarette. “T 
op: ose a vagabond ‘life is not very respectable,” he mused. 
vo months ago, Mr. Cade, you were in South Africa. 
s admitted. Where were you before that?” 

athony leaned back in his chair, idly blowing smoke 
“Canada. Wild Northwest.” 

“Are you sure you were not in prison? A French prison?” 
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Automatically Superintendent Battle moved a step nearer : 
the door, as if to cut off a retreat that way, but pee ; 


- showed no signs of doing anything dramatic. 
Instead he stared at the French detective, and then puree 3 
out laughing. “My poor Lemoine. It is a monomania with © 
you! You do indeed see King Victor everywhere. So you © 
fancy that I am that interesting gentleman?” | 

“Do you deny it?” 

Anthony brushed a fleck of ash from his coat sleeve. T 
never deny anything that amuses me,” he said lightly. “But - : 
the accusation is really too ridiculous.” 

“Ah! you think so?” The Frenchman leaned forward. — 
His face was twitching painfully, and yet he seemed per- | 
plexed and baffled—as though something in Anthony’s man- — 
ner puzzled him. “What if [ tell you, monsieur, that this j 
time—this time—lI am out to get King Victor, and nothing © 
shall stop me!” 

“Very laudable,” was Anthony’s comment. “You've been — 
out to get him before, though, haven’t you, Lemoine? : 


"5s , 


And he’s got the better of you. Aren’t you afraid that that 
may happen again? He’s a slippery fellow, by all accounts.” 
The conversation had developed into a duel between the 
detective and Anthony. Everyone else in the room was con-~ 
scious of the tension. It was a fight to a finish between the © 
Frenchman, painfully in earnest, and the man who smoked ~ 
so calmly and whose words seemed to show that he had not 
a care in the world. P 
“Tf I were you, Lemoine,” continued Anthony, “T should iy 
be very, very careful. Watch your step, and all that sort of 
thing.” a 
“This time,” said Lemoine grimly, “there will be no 
mistake.” ; 
“You seem very sure about it all,” said Anthony. “But t 
there’s such a thing as evidence, you know.” 
Lemoine smiled, and something in his smile seemed to 
attract Anthony’s attention. He sat up and stubbed out his 
cigarette. - 
“You saw that note I wrote just now?” said the French 
detective. “It was to my people at the inn. Yesterday I re- 
ceived from France the fingerprints and the Bertillon meas- 
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ements of King Victor—the so-called Captain O’Neill. I 
have asked for them to be sent up to me here. In a few: — 
inutes we shall know whether you are the man!” i 
Anthony stared steadily at him. Then a little smile crept 
er his face. “You're really rather clever, Lemoine. I 
ver thought of that. The documents will arrive, you will 
duce me to dip my fingers in the ink, or something equally 
pleasant, you will measure my ears and look for my dis- 
- tinguishing marks. And if they agree— 

“Well,” said Lemoine, “if they agree—eh?” 

- Anthony leaned forward in his chair. “Well, if they do 
agree,” he said very gently, “what then?” 
“What then?” The detective seemed taken aback. “But— 
hall have proved then that you are King Victor!” But for 


“That will doubtless be a great satisfaction to you,” said 
thony. “But I don’t quite see where it’s going to hurt me. 
a not admitting anything, but supposing, just for the 

» of argument, that I was King Victor—I might be 
g to repent, you know.” 
“Repent?” 
“That’s the idea. Put yourself in King Victor’s place, 
noine. Use your imagination. You’ve just come out of 
m. You're getting on in life. You’ve lost the first fine 
ture of the adventurous life. Say, even, that you meet 
beautiful girl. You think of marrying and settling down 
"somewhere in the country where you can grow vegetable 
Marrows. You decide from henceforth to lead a blameless 
- Put yourself in King Victor’s place. Can’t you imagine 
feeling like that?” a 

“J do not think that I should feel like that,” said Le- — 
moine with a sardonic smile. 
erhaps you wouldn’t,” admitted Anthony. “But then 
re not King Victor, are you? You can’t possibly know 
at he feels like.” 
‘But it is nonsense, what Sal are saying there,” spluttered — 
the Frenchman. 

’*Oh, no, it isn’t. Come now, Lemoine, if I’m King Vic- 
: hat have you against me after all? You could never _ 
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é first time, a shade of uncertainty crept into his man- 


get the necessary evidence in the old, old days, remember. 
Ive served my sentence, and that’s all there is to it. 1 sup- © 
pose you could arrest me for the French equivalent of 
‘Loitering with intent to commit a felony,’ but that would — 
be poor satisfaction, wouldn’t it?” 

“You forget,” said Lemoine. “America! How about this 
business of obtaining money under false pretenses, and 

- passing yourself off as Prince Nicholas Obolovitch?” 

“No good, Lemoine,” said Anthony, “I was nowhere - 
near America at the time. And I can prove that easily 
enough. If King Victor impersonated Prince Nicholas in 
America, then I’m not King Victor. You’re sure he was 
impersonated? That it wasn’t the man himself?” | 

Superintendent Battle suddenly interposed. “The man — 
was an impostor all right, Mr. Cade.” 

“T wouldn’t contradict you, Battle,” said Anthony. “You 
have such a habit of being always right. Are you Mesa 
sure that Prince Nicholas died in the Congo?” 5 

Battle looked at him curiously. “I wouldn’t swear to that, | 
sir. But it’s generally believed.” 

“Careful man. What’s your motto? Plenty of rope, eh? — 
I’ve taken a leaf out of your book. I’ve given Monsieur ~ 
Lemoine plenty of rope. I’ve not denied his accusations. — 
But, all the same, I’m afraid he’s going to be disappointed. — 
You see, I always believe in having something up one’s 5 
sleeve. Anticipating that some little unpleasantness might — 
arise here, I took the precaution to bring a trump card 
along with me. It—or rather he—is upstairs.” 

“Upstairs?” said Lord Caterham, very interested. 

“Yes, he’s been having rather a trying time of it lathe 
poor fellow. Got a nasty bump on the head from someone. 
I’ve been looking after him.” 

Suddenly the deep voice of Mr. Isaacstein broke in: “Can 
we guess who he is?” 

* “Tf you like,” said Anthony, “but—” 

Lemoine interrupted with sudden ferocity; “All this j is” 
foolery. You think to outwit me yet again. It may be true — 
what you say—that you were not in America. You are too 
clever to say it if it were not true. But there is somethin 

else. Murder! Yes, murder. The murder of Prince Michael. 
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le interfered with you that night as you were looking for 
ie jewel.” 


er?” Anthony’s voice rang out sharply. “You know as 
well—better than I do, that he has never.shed blood.” 

_ “Who else but you could have murdered him?” cried 
Lemoine. “Tell me that!” 

_ The last word died on his lips, as a a shrill whistle sounded 
from the terrace outside. Anthony sprang up, all his as- 
es nonchalance laid aside. “You ask me who murdered 
‘Prince Michael?” he cried. “I won’t tell you—Tll show you. 
‘That whistle was the signal I’ve been waiting for. The mur- 
‘derer of Prince Michael is in the library now.” 

_ He sprang out through the window, and the others fol- 


Out and replacing volumes, so absorbed in the task that no 
outside sound was heeded. 

_ And then, as they stood watching, trying to recognize the 
figure that was vaguely silhouetted against the light of the 
ectric torch it carried, someone sprang past them with a 
d like the roar of a wild beast. 

The torch fell to the ground, was extinguished, and the 
nds of a terrific struggle filled the room. Lord Caterham 
roped his way to the lights and switched them on. Two 
es were swaying together. And as they looked the end 
ame. The short, sharp crack of a pistol shot, and the 
naller figure crumpled up and fell. The other figure turned 
faced them. It was Boris, his eyes alight with rage. 
She killed my master,” he growled. “Now she tries to 
ot me. I would have taken the pistol from her and 
t her, but it went off in the struggle. St. sprite directed 
The evil woman is dead.” 

‘A woman?” cried George Lomax. 

They drew nearer. On the floor, the pistol still clasped 
her hand, and an expression of deadly malignity on her 
lay—Mademoiselle. Brun. 
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“Lemoine, have you ever known King Victor to do mur- © oe 


_ moiselle Brun might have been kidnaped on her way to ~ 


er te ae eee 


28. King Victor 


“I suspected her from the first,” explained Anthony. 
“There was a light in her room on the night of the murder. 
Afterward, I wavered. I made inquiries about her in Brit- 
tany, and came back satisfied that she was what she repre- — 
sented herself to be. I was a fool. Because the Comtesse de — 
‘Breteuil had employed a Mademoiselle Brun and spoke © 
highly of her, it never occurred to me that the real Made=- ~ 


en eS | 


her new post, and that it might be a substitute taking her — 
- place. Instead I shifted my suspicions to Mr. Fish. It was — 
not until he had followed me to Dover, and we had had © 
a mutual explanation, that I began to see clearly. Once I 
- knew that he was a detective, trailing King Victor, my sus- — 
picions swung back again to their original object. eG 
“The thing that worried-me most was that Mrs. Revel — 
had definitely recognized the woman. Then I remembered 
that it was only after I had mentioned her being Madame 
de Breuteuil’s governess. And all she had said was that that 
accounted for the fact that the woman’s face was familiar ~ 
to her. Superintendent Battle will tell you that a deliberate — 
plot was formed to keep Mrs. Revel from coming to Chim= 
neys. Nothing more nor less than a dead body, in fact. And — 
though the murder was the work of the Comrades of the 
Red Hand, punishing supposed treachery on the part of the © 
victim, the staging of it, and the absence of the Comrades’ 
sign manual, pointed to some abler intelligence directing © 
operations. From the first I suspected some connection with | 
_Herzoslovakia. Mrs. Revel was the only member of the — 
house party who had been to that country. I suspected at ~ 
first that someone was impersonating Prince Michael, but 
_ that proved to be a totally erroneous idea. When I realized — 
the possibility of Mademoiselle Brun’s being an impostor, — 
and, added to that the fact that her face was familiar to — 
Mrs. Revel, I began to see daylight. It was evidently very 
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portant that she should not be recognized, and Mrs. 
evel was the only person likely to do so.’ 

“But who was she?” said Lord Caterham. “Someone 
firs. Revel had known in Herzoslovakia?” 

“7 think the Baron might be able to tell us,” said An- 


“?” The Baron stared at him. 

“Look well,” said Anthony. “Don’t be put off by the 

make-up. She was an actress once, remember.” 

_ The Baron stared again. Suddenly he started. “God in 
eaven,”’ he breathed, “‘it is not possible.” 

“What is not possible?” asked ‘George. “Who is the lady? 

~ You recognize her, Baron?” 

_ “No, no, it is not possible.” The Baron continued to 

"mutter . “She was killed. They were both killed. On the 
_ steps if the palace. Her body was recovered.” 

_ “Mutilated and unrecognizable,” Anthony reminded him. 

he managed to put up a bluff. I think she escaped to 

merica, and has spent a good many years lying low in 

adly terror of the Comrades of the Red Hand. They pro- 

oted the revolution, remember, and, to use an expressive 

irase, they always had it in for her. Then King Victor was 

leased, and they planned to recover the diamond together. 


upon Prince Michael, and he recognized her. There was 
never much fear of her meeting him in the ordinary way of 
ings. Royal guests don’t come in contact with governesses, 
id she could always retire with a convenient migraine, as 
did the day the Baron was here. However, she met 
ince Michael face to face when she least expected it. Ex- 
sure and disgrace stared her in the face. She shot him. 
‘was she who placed the revolver in Isaacstein’s suitcase, 
)as to confuse the trail, and she who returned the letters.” _ 
‘Lemoine moved forward. “She was coming down to 
ch for the jewel that night, you say,” he said. “Might 
not have been going to meet her accomplice, King Vic- 
*, who was coming from outside?” 
thony sighed. “Still at it, my dear Lemoine? How per- 
nt you are! You won’t take my hint that I’ve got a 
ump card up my sleeve?” 


ie was searching for it that night when she came suddenly —__ 


_ You recognize her, it seems?” 


- mur of George’s throaty voice came to him. 


—that was not my affair. I want King Victor.” i 
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But George, whose mind worked slowly, now broke i 
“I am still completely at sea. Who was this lady, Baron 


But the Baron drew himself up and stood very straight — 
and stiff. “You are in error, Mr. Lomax. To my knowledge ~ 
I have not this lady seen before. A complete stranger she : 
is to me.’ 2 

“But—” George stared at him—bewildered. The Baron ~ 
took him into a corner of the room and murmured some- — 
thing into his ear. Anthony watched, with a good deal 
enjoyment, George’s face turning slowly purple, his ey: 
bulging, and all the incipient symptoms of apoplexy. A mi 


_ “Certainly ... certainly ... by all means... no ne 
at all . . . complicate situation . . . utmost discretion.” 
“Ah!” Lemoine hit the table sharply with his hand. “T_ 
do not care about all this! The murder of Prince Michael © 


Anthony shook his head gently. “I’m sorry for you, Le- | 
moine. You're really a very able fellow. But, all the same, ~ 
you're going to lose the trick. ’m about to play my oa 
card.” 

He stepped across the room and rang the bell. Tredwell 4 
answered it. “A gentleman arrived with me this evenings a 
Tredwell.” dd 

“Yes, sir, a foreign gentleman.” . 

“Quite so. Will you kindly ask him to join us here 
soon as possible?” 

“Yes, sir.” Tredwell withdrew. 
“Entry of the trump card, the mysterious Monelent 
remarked Anthony. “Who is he? Can anyone guess?” 

“Putting two and two together,” said Herman Isaacste 
“what with your mysterious hints this morning, and yo’ 
attitude this afternoon, I should say there was no doubt — 
about it. Somehow or other you’ve managed to get hold of 
Prince Nicholas of Herzoslovakia.” &; 

“You think the same, Baron?” 


ward. But that I will not believe. With me, your dealings 
most honorable have been.” 


1 
ee 


‘Thank you, Baron. I shan’t forget those words. So you. 
all agreed?” His eyes swept round the circle of waiting 
s. Only Lemoine did not respond, but kept his eyes 
ed sullenly on the table. 

Anthony’ s ven ears had caught the sound of footsteps 


He crossed swiftly to the door and flung it open. 
A man stood on the threshold—a man with a neat black 
‘beard, eyeglasses, and a foppish appearance slightly marred 


é real Monsieur Lemoine of the Sureté.” 
There was a rush and a scuffle, and then the nasal tones 


low: “No, you don’t, sonny—not this way. I have been 
Sioned here this whole evening for the particular purpose 
preventing your escape. You will observe that I have 
covered well and good with this gun of mine. I came 


29. Further Explanations 


YOu Owe us an explanation, I think, Mr. Cade,” said 
man Isaacstein, somewhat later in the evening. 

‘There’s nothing much to explain,” said Anthony mod- 
estly. “I went to Dover and Fish followed me under the 
pression that I was King Victor. We found a mysterious 
fanger imprisoned there, and as soon as we heard his 
y we knew where we were. The same idea again, you 
The real man kidnaped, and the false one—in this 
King Victor himself—takes his place. But it seems 
Battle here always thought there was something fishy 


gerprints and other means of identification.” 

' “Ah!” cried the Baron. “The fingerprints. The Bertillon 
surements that the scoundrel talked about?” 

It was a clever idea,” said Anthony. “I admired it so 
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his French colleague, and wired to Paris for his 


: much that I felt forced to play up. Besides, my doing 


% 


puzzled the false Lemoine enormously. You see, as soo) 
as I had given the tip about the ‘rows’ and where the jewe: 
really was, he was keen to pass on the news to his accom: 
plice, and at the same time to keep us all in that room. 
The note was really to Mademoiselle Brun. He told Tred-— 
well to deliver it at once, and Tredwell did so by taking i 
upstairs to the schoolroom. Lemoine accused me of bein; 
King Victor, by that means creating a diversion and pre=— 
venting anyone from leaving the room: By the time all th 
had been cleared up and we adjourned to the library 
look for the stone, he flattered himself that the stone wo 
be no longer there to find!” 4 

George cleared his throat. “I must say, Mr. Cade,” hi 4 
said pompously, “that I consider your action in that mat 
ter highly reprehensible. If the slightest hitch had occurred — 
in your plans, one of our national possessions might have | 
disappeared beyond the hope of recovery. It was foolhan a P 
Mr. Cade, represhensibly foolhardy.” 

“TI guess you haven’t tumbled to the little idea, Mr. Lo-- 
max,” said the drawling voice of Mr. Fish. “That historic _ 
diamond was never behind the books in the library.” 

“Never?” 

“Not on your life.” 

“You see,” explained Anthony, “that little donee of 


noon, I went straight to the rose garden. Mr. Fish had al- 
ready tumbled to the same idea. If, standing with your bac! 
to the sundial, you take seven paces straight forward, thes 


bushes of a bright red rose called Richmond. The hous s 
has been ransacked to find the hiding-place, but nobod 


gin party tomorrow morning.” 
“Then the story about the books in the library—” 


lished martial law at the Dover house, and prevented es 
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Comrades from communicating with the false Lemoine. He _ 
t them an order to clear out, and word was conveyed 
him that this had been done. So he went happily ahead 
ith his plans for denouncing me.” 

“Well, well,” said Lord Caterham cheerfully, “every- 
thing seems to have been cleared up most satisfactorily.” 
“Everything but one thing,” said Mr. Isaacstein. 
“What is’ that?” ; 
The great financier looked steadily at Anthony. “What 
id you get me down here for? Just to assist at a dramatic 
cene as an interested onlooker?” 

Anthony shook his head. “No, Mr. Isaacstein. You are 
busy man whose time is money. Why did you come down 
re originally?” 

“To negotiate a loan.” 

“With whom?” 

“Prince Michael of Herzoslovakia.” 

“Exactly. Prince Michael is dead. Are you prepared to 
er the same loan and terms to his cousin Nicholas?” 
“Can you produce him? I thought he was killed in the 


“He was killed all right. I killed him. Oh, no, I’m not 
murderer. When I say I killed him, I mean that I spread 
ie report of his death. I promised you a prince, Mr. Isaac- 


Yes, I’m the man. Nicholas Sergius Alexander Ferdi- 
nd Obolovitch. Rather long for the kind of life I proposed 
live, so I emerged from the Congo as plain Anthony 
de 4953 


Little Captain Andrassy sprang up. “But this is incred- 
le—incredible,” he spluttered. “Have a care, sir, what 
‘ou say.” se 
I can give you plenty of proofs,” said Anthony quietly. 
hink I shall be able to convince the Baron here.” — 

The Baron lifted his hand. “Your proofs I will examine, 


ficient for me is. Besides, your English mother you much — 
semble. All along have I said, ‘This young man on one. 
ide or the other most highly born is.’” : 


But of them for me there is no need. Your word alone 


“You have always trusted my word, Baron,” said An- 
thony. “I can assure you that in the days to come I sh ¥ 
not forget.” Then he looked over at Superintendent Battle, 
whose face had remained perfectly expressionless. “You 
‘can understand,” said Anthony with a smile, “that my po- — 
sition has been extremely precarious. Of all those in the ~ 
house, I might be supposed to have the best reason for wish- 
ing Michael Obolovitch out of the way, since I was the — 
next heir to the throne. I’ve been extraordinarily afraid of — 
Battle all along. I always felt that he suspected me, but — 
that he was held up by lack of motive.” =e 

“I never believed for a minute that you’d shot him, sir,” e 
’ said Superintendent Battle. “We've got a feeling in such 
matters. But I knew that you were afraid of something, 
and you puzzled me. If I’d known sooner who you really 
were, I’d have yielded to the evidence, and arrested you.” 

“Ym glad I managed to keep one guilty secret from you. ~ 
You wormed everything else out of me all right. You're a 
damned good man at your job, Battle. I shall always think 
of Scotland Yard with respect.” 

“Most amazing,” muttered George. “Most amazing story = 
Lever heard. I—I can really hardly believe it. You are quite * 
sure, Baron, that— . 

“My dear Mr. Lomax,” said Anthony, with a slight hard- 
ness in his tone, “I have no intention of asking the British 
Foreign Office to support my claim without bringing for- 
ward the most convincing documentary evidence. I suggest 
that we adjourn now, and that you, the Baron, Mr. Isaac- ~ 
stein, and myself discuss the terms of the proposed loan.” 

The Baron rose to his feet, and clicked his heels togeth 
“Tt will be the proudest moment of my life, sir,” he said 
solemnly, “when I see you King of Herzoslovakia.” esas: 

“Oh, by the way, Baron,” said Anthony carelessly, slip- Y 
ping his hand through the other’s arm, “I forgot to tell : 
you. There’s. a string tied to this. I’m married, you know.” — 

The Baron retreated a step or two. Dismay overspread — 
his countenance. “Something wrong I knew there would — 
be,” he boomed. “Merciful God in heaven! He has married 
a black woman in Africa!” F 

“Come, come, it’s not so bad as all that,” said Anthony, 
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ughing. “She’s white Soot ohne all jaeuak: bide a 
Bi. . 

“Good. A respectable morganatic affair it can be, then.” — 
“Not a bit of it. She’s to play queen to my king. It’s no 
" use shaking your head. She’s fully qualified for the post. — 
he’s the daughter of an English peer who dates back to 
1¢ time of the Conqueror. It’s very fashionable just now 
for royalties to marry into the aristocracy—and she knows — 
_ something of Herzoslovakia.” ie 
“My God!” cried George Lomax, startled out of his 4 
ual careful speech. “Not—not—Virginia Revel?” - 
“Yes,” said Anthony. “Virginia Revel.” tat 
“My dear fellow,” cried Lord Caterham, “I mean—sir, © 

congratulate you, I do indeed. A delightful creature.” 
“Thank you, Lord Caterham,” said Anthony. “She’s all — 
- you say and more.’ Ee 
But Mr. Isaacstein was regarding him curiously. Oat 

“You'll excuse my asking Your Highness, but when did 

this marriage take place?” x 
Anthony smiled back at him. “AS a matter of fact,” he 
said, “I married her this morning.” bs be 


: 30. Anthony Signs on for a New Job 


“If you will go on gentlemen, I will follow you-in a min- 
e,” said Anthony. : 
He waited while the others filed out, and then turned to 
where Superintendent Battle was standing apparently ab- 
orbed in examining the paneling. “Well, Battle? Want to 
me something, don’t you?” 5 
“Well, I do, sir, though I don’t know how you tee A Be: 
But I always marked you out as being specially quick — 
he uptake. I take it that the lady who is dead was the oot 
Queen Varaga?” : 
Quite right, Battle. It'll be hushed up, I hope. You ce 
erstand what I feel about family skeletons.” 
Trust Mr. Lomax for that, sir. No one will ever know. 
1 hat as, a oe of Eprople will know, but it won’t get about.” 
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“Was that what you wanted to ask me about?” el 

“No, sir—that was only in passing. I was curious to 
know just what made you drop your own name—if I’m not 
taking too much of a liberty?” “ 

“Not a bit. I'll tell you. I killed myself from the purest 
motives, Battle. My mother was English, ’d been educated 
in England, and I was far more interested in England than 
in Herzoslovakia. And I felt an absolute fool knocking 
about the world with a comic opera title tacked on to me. 
You see, when I was very young, I had democratic ideas. 
Believed in the purity of ideals, and the equality of all men. 
I especially disbelieved in kings and princes.” 

“And since then?” asked Battle shrewdly. 

“Oh, since then I’ve traveled and seen the world. There’s 
damned little equality going about. Mind you, I still be- 
lieve in democracy. But you’ve got to force it on people ~ 
with a strong hand—ram it down their throats. Men don’t ~ 
want to be brothers—they may some day, but they don’t 
now. My final belief in the brotherhood of man died the 

’ day I arrived in London last week, when I observed the 
people standing in a tube train resolutely refuse to move 
up and make room for those who entered. You won't turn 
people into angels by appealing to their better natures just 
yet awhile—but by judicious force you can coerce them ~ 
into behaving more or less decently to one another to go 
on with. I still believe in the brotherhood of man, but it’s — 
not coming yet awhile. Say another ten thousand years or 
so. It’s no good being impatient. Evolution is a slow proc- ~ 

mess: , a 

“Ym very interested in these views of yours, sir,” said 
Battle with a twinkle. “And if you’ll allow me to say so, 
I’m sure you'll make a very fine king out there.” - 3 

“Thank you, Battle,” said Anthony with a sigh. 

“You don’t seem very happy about it, sir.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.'I dare say it will be rather fun. But — 
it’s tying oneself down to regular work. I’ve always avoided 
that before.” 

“But you. consider it your duty, I suppose, sir?” 

“Good lord, no! What an idea. It’s a woman—it’s always 

a woman, Battle. ’'d do more than be a king for her sake.” 
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Quite so, sir.” 
Tve arranged it so that the Baron and Isaacstein can’t — 
ck. The one wants a king and the other wants oil. They'll — 
both get what they want, and I’ve got— Oh, Lord, Battle, : 
ave you ever been in love?” a 
“J am much attached to Mrs. Battle, sir.” 

Much attached to Mrs.— Oh, you don’t know what tn 
alking about! It’s entirely different!” 


_ “Boris? So he is. He’s a wonderful fellow. It’s a mercy 
hat pistol went off in the struggle and killed the lady. 


ate, and then you would have wanted to hang him. His at- 
achment to the Obolovitch dynasty is remarkable. The 
eer thing was that as soon as Michael was dead he at- 
ched himself to me—and yet he couldn’t possibly have 
<nown who I really was.” 

~ “Ynstinct,” said Battle. “Like a dog.” 
“Very awkward instinct I thought it at the time. I was 
taid it might give the show away to you. I suppose I'd 
tter see what he wants.” 

€ went out through the window. Superintendent Battle, 
alone, looked after him for a minute, then apparently 
idressed the paneling. “He’ll do,” said Superintendent 
attle.. 

Outside, Boris explained himself. “Master,” said he, and 
the way along the terrace. 

Anthony followed him, wondering what was forward. 

_ Presently Boris stopped and pointed with his forefinger. 
t was moonlight, and in front of them was a stone seat on 


“And what’s more, a pointer!” 
He strode forward. Boris melted into the shadows. 
The two figures rose to meet him. One of them was 


. “This is a great girl of yours.” ‘Sy 
; ay McGrath, by all that’s wonderful,” cried An- 
ony. “How in the name of fortune did you get here?” be 

at trip of mine into the interior went phut. Then some 


“Excuse me, sir, that man of yours is waiting outside ae ; : 


herwise Boris would have wrung her neck as sure as 


ich sat two figures. “He is a dog,” said Suan! to him- — 


other—“Hullo, Joe,” said a well-remembered 


“QIBES 


_ foreigners came monkeying round. Wanted to buy that 
‘manuscript off me. Next thing I as near as nothing gota 
knife in the back one night. That made me think that fd ~ 
- handed you out a bigger job than I knew. I thought you ~ 
might need help, and I came along after you by the very 
next boat.” 
“Wasn’t it splendid of him?” said Virginia. She squeezed 
Jimmy’s arm. “Why didn’t you ever tell me how frightfully 
nice he was? You are, Jimmy, you're a perfect dear.” % 
“You two seem to be getting along all right,” said An- ~ 
thony. 5 
“Sure thing,” said Jimmy. “I was snooping round for 
news of you, when I connected with this dame. She wasn’t ~ 
at all what I thought she’d be—some swell haughty society 
-lady that’d scare the life out of me.” 
“He told me all about the letters,” said Virginia. “And I — 
feel almost ashamed not to have been in real trouble over — 
them when he was such a knight-errant.” 
“If I'd known what you were like,” said Jimmy gallantly, A 
“Td not have given him the letters. ’'d have brought them ~ 
to you myself. Say, young man, is the fun really over? 
Is there nothing for me to do?” 
“By Jove,” said Anthony, “there is! Wait a minute.” 
He disappeared into the house. In a minute or two he © 
returned with a paper package which he cast into Jimmy’s 
arms. a 
“Go round to the garage and help yourself to a likely 
looking car. Beat it to London and deliver that parcel at 
17 Everdean Square. That’s Mr. Balderson’s private ad- © 
dress. In exchange he’ll hand you a thousand pounds.” i 
“What? It’s not the memoirs? I understood that they’d — 
been burned.” i 
“What do you take me for?” demanded Anthony. “You ~ 
don’t think I'd fall for a story like that, do you? I rang up 
the publishers at once, found out that the other was a fake 
call, and arranged accordingly. I made up a dummy pack- 
age as I'd been directed to do. But I put the real package © 
in the manager’s safe and handed over the dummy. The 
memoirs have never been out of my possession.” ; 
“Bully for you, my son,” said Jimmy. 
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“I can’t hp myself. I can’t let a pal like Jimmy down. e 
But you needn’t worry. I’ve had time to wade through | 


on’t write their own reminiscences but hire someone to — 
‘do it for them. As a writer, Stylptitch is an insufferable | 
re. He proses on about statecraft, and doesn’t go in for 
any racy and indiscreet anecdotes. His ruling passion of 
secrecy held strong to the end. There’s not a word in the 
moirs from beginning to end to flutter the susceptibilities. 
the most difficult politician. I rang up Balderson today, 
and arranged with him that I’d deliver the manuscript to- 
night before midnight. But Jimmy can do his own dirty — 
ork now that he’s here.” 
“Ym off,” said Jimmy. “I like the idea of that thousand 
pounds—especially when I'd made up my mind I was 
down and out.” ( 
_ “Half a second,” said Anthony. “I’ve got a confession — 
to make to you, Virginia. Something that everyone else 
Knows, but that I haven’t yet told you.” 
- “don’t mind how many strange women you’ve loved so — 
ig as you don’t tell me about them.” 
- “Women!” said Anthony, with a virtuous air. “Women — 
' indeed! You ask James here what kind of women I was — 
ing about with last time he saw me.” 
Frumps,” said Jimmy solemnly. “Utter frumps. Not one 
ay under forty-five.” : 
‘Thank you, Jimmy,” said Anthony, ‘“you’re a true — 
riend. No, it’s much worse than eta I’ve deceived you as ~ 
my real name.” Rs 
- “Ts it very dreadful?” said Virginia, with interest. “It — 
sn’t something silly like Pobbles, is it? Fancy being called — 
Virs. Pobbles.” => - 
You are always thinking the worst of me.” 
I admit that I did once think you were King Victor, yen Ae 
nly for about a minute and a half.” “4 
By the way, Jimmy, I’ve got a job for you—gold DIOS ‘ 
scting in the rocky fastnesses of Herzoslovakia.” 
si there gold there?” asked Jimmy eagerly. 
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them, and I see now why people always hint that bigwigs © f 


“Sure to be,” said Anthony. “It’s a wonderful country.” 
“So you're taking my advice and going there?” : 
“Yes,” said Anthony. “Your advice was worth more 
than you knew. Now for the confession. I wasn’t a change- 
ling, or anything romantic like that, but nevertheless I am 
really Prince Nicholas Obolovitch of Herzoslovakia.” 
“Oh, Anthony,” cried Virginia. “How perfectly scream- 
ing! And I have married you! What are we going to do 
about it?” 
“We'll go to Herzoslovakia and pretend to be king and 
queen. Jimmy McGrath once said that the average life of 
a king or queen out there is under four years. I hope you 
don’t mind?” 
“Mind?” cried Virginia. “I shall love it!” 
“Tsn’t she great?” murmured Jimmy. 
Then, discreetly, he faded into the night. A few minutes 
later the sound of a car was heard. 
“Nothing like letting a man do his own dirty work,” 
said Anthony, with satisfaction. “Besides, I didn’t know how 
else to get rid of him. Since we were married I’ve not had 
one minute alone with you.” 
“We'll have a lot of fun,” said Virginia. “Teaching the ~ 
brigands not to be brigands, and the assassins not to assas- 
sinate, and generally improving the moral tone of the 
country.” . 
“I like to hear these pure eae ” said Anthony. “TiS 
makes me feel my sacrifice has not been in vain.” xi 
“Rot,” said Virginia calmly, “you’ll enjoy being a king. 
It’s in your blood, you know. You were brought up to the — 
trade of royalty, and you’ve got a natural aptitude for it, — 
just like plumbers have a natural bent for plumbing.” 4 
“T never think they have,” said Anthony. “But, damn — 
it all, don’t let’s waste time talking about plumbers. Do you ~ 
know that at this very minute I’m supposed to be deep in ~ 
conference with Isaacstein and old Lollipop? They want to ~ 
‘talk about oil. Oil, my God! They can just await my kingly 
pleasure. Virginia, do you remember my telling you that Pd 
have a damned good try at making you care for me?” Y 
“J remember,” said Virginia softly. “But Supers _ 
Battle was looking out of the window.” 
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“Well, he isn’t now,” said Anthony. 
He caught her suddenly to him, kissing her eyelids, her i) 
, the green gold of her hair. ... : 
1 do love you so, Virginia,” he whispered. “I do love 
you so. Do you love me?” 

_ He looked down at her—sure of the answer. Her head 
Tested against his shoulder, and very low, in a sweet shaken 
voice, she answered, “Not a bit!” ae 
- “You little devil,’ cried Anthony, kissing her again, — 
Now I know for certain that I shall love you until I die.” 


. Sundry Details . s 


ne—Chimneys, 11 a.m. Thursday morning. Johnson, | 
€ police constable, with his coat off, digging. 
‘Something in the nature of a funeral feeling seems to be 
the air. The friends and relations stand round the grave 
it Johnson is digging. = 
eorge Lomax has the air of the principal beneficiary 
under the will of the deceased. Superintendent Battle, with _ 
immovable face, seems pleased that the funeral ar- — 
gements have gone so nicely. As the undertaker, it re- 
ts credit upon him. Lord Caterham has that solemn 
shocked look which Englishmen assume when a re- _ 
us ceremony is in progress. Mr. Fish does not fit into 
picture so well. He is not sufficiently grave. hag 
ohnson bends to his task. Suddenly he straightens up. 
little stir of excitement passes round. “That'll do, sonny,” a 
ys Mr. Fish. “We shall do nicely now.” One perceives at 
e that he is really the family physician. a 
ohnson retires. Mr. Fish, with due solemnity, stoops over 
xcavation. The surgeon is about to operate. i 
He brings out a small canvas package. With much cere-— 
ny he hands it to Superintendent Battle. The latter, in 
turn, hands it to George Lomax. The etiquette of the 
ion has now been fully complied with. ake 
‘George Lomax unwraps the package, slits up the oilsilk 
it, burrows into further wrapping. For a moment he 
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holds something on the palm of his hand—then quickly — 


shrouds it once more in cotton wool. 
He clears his throat. “At this auspicious minute—” he 
begins, with the clear delivery of the practiced speaker. 
Lord Caterham beats a precipitate retreat. On the terrace 


he finds_his daughter. pundiss is that car of yours in 


order?” 

“Yes. Why?” — 

“Then take me up to town in it immediately. 'm going 
abroad at once—today.” 

“But, father—” 

“Don’t argue with me, Bundle. George Lomax told me 
when he arrived this morning that he was anxious to have 
a few words with me privately on a matter of the utmost 
delicacy. He added that the King of Timbuctoo was arriving 
in London shortly. I won’t go through it again, Bundle, do 
you hear? Not for fifty George Lomaxes! If Chimneys is 
so valuable to the nation, let the nation buy it. Otherwise 
I shall sell it to a syndicate to turn into a hotel.’ 

“Where is Codders now?” Bundle is rising to the situa- 
tion. 

“At the present minute,” replied Lord Caterham, look- 
ing at his watch, “he is good for at least fifteen minutes 
about the Empire.” 

Another picture. Mr. Bill Eversleigh, not invited to be 
‘present at the grave-side ceremony, at the telephone. 

“No, really, I mean it. ... I say, don’t be huffy. ... 


Well, you will have supper tonight anyway? . . . No, I~ } 
haven’t. I’ve been kept to it with my nose at the grind- — 


stone. You've no idea what Codders is like. . . . I say, Dolly, 


‘you know jolly well what I think about you. ... You know ~— 


I’ve never cared for anyone but you. ... Yes, I'll come 
to the show first. How does the old wheeze go? ‘And the lit- 
tle girl tries, hooks and eyes’ . . .” Unearthly sounds. Mr. 
Eversleigh trying to hum the refrain in question. 

And now George’s peroration draws to a close. “. . . the 
lasting peace and prosperity of the British Empire!” 


“I guess,” said Mr. Hiram Fish sotto voce to himself — 
and the world at large, “that this has been a great little old 


week.” 
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THE GREAT 
MANOR 
OF CHIMMEYS 


was a quiet and secluded estate where poli- 
ticians discreetly settled affairs of state—and 
often affairs of quite a different kind were con- 
-summated. But all was changed when a pack 
of shocking love letters, a set of scandalous 
“memoirs, and the bloody corpse of a famous 
man turned Chimneys into a place of murder 
and menace... 


..aplace where the fate of a nation hung on a 
beautiful woman’s innocence or guilt. . . . 


